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PREFACE 


Thbh i» t good deal of mequaKty In the pment col- 
lection, which contain! work conceWed m ytrj different 
minnera and executed at foj different timea. 

The atorf which laed to come fint, La Patx Jm 
M fnaitf u scarcely worthy’ of precedence, mtc as eldett. 
It belongs to the tune when though ho hid found 

ha way, was not yet walking surely in it{ and besides, 
It belongs to a class of work which, though he continued 
to practise m it almost to the end, nercr was bti happiest 
class. The attracoon which these scones of hunily broils 
and reanangements in ‘high hfe had for Bair r must 
always be rather Inexplicable^ ex c ep t to those who are 
complaisnc enough to allow him the knowledge of that 
high life which, though constantly contested ky some of 
the best authonars, though more than dubious to im 
pamal critics, a a sort of rdigion to extreme BalMnam. 
Xn this particular case, too, the intrigue is of scanty 
uterest, and requires a lighter and more airy handling than 
Bakac could often — perhaps than he could crer — give. 
The ftet u that he was too consaendous for this sort of 
thing, which In the hands of ‘ Gyp ’ would have been u 
thoroughly at home as it is out of place in ho. 

La Fatasf Maitrtsst h of very different value It may 
indeed be called somewhat hmtasne, and the Enal trait, 
whether fiilse or not to nature, will provoke some cntica. 

u 
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But the devotion of Paz is exactly one of those things 
which suited Balzac best, and which he could handle most 
effectively And perhaps the irony is not too severe, 
though It represents his idol, after havmg been the object 
of such a love as his, on the point of surrendering to a 
worthless poseur like La Palferme, whom, it may be 
observed in passing, Balzac never brings on the scene 
except with the result, whether by deliberate purpose or 
not, of dealing a covert blow at the weakness of women 
and their proneness to low ideals It ought however to 
be said in fairness that he seems to have had a sort of 
admiration for this raff of a Rusticoli himself Clemen- 
tine, despite her lack of steadiness, is not one of 
his most iconoclastic sketches, and Laginski, though 
somewhat doublmg the notion of Polish foibles after- 
wards again conveyed in Wenceslas Steinbock, and 
whether from this cause or some other established to the 
present day as a tradition in France— has distinct merits 
and attractions * 

The two 6,tiides de femme^ to which La Grande 
Brtteche is an appendix, rise gradually from an ordmary 
^ to an extraordinary level The adventure of Madame 
de Listomere and Rastignac is slight but good , and one 
rather wishes that Balzac had oftener confined sketches 
of the sort to limits so suitable for a sketch The false 
prude comes out with remarkable success, and if Rastignac 
does not cut so good a figure in point of cleverness as 
in some others of his numerous appearances, he is more 
natural than in some of them 

The stones of the Autre Etude are called m the 
Repertoire of MM Christophe and Cerfberr ^d>exquises 
causeries ’ It is not certam that all readers wiU acquiesce 
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m thl* epithet, which ii used icvciJ time* In the piece 
by BaVT-*** himself, though I do not remember that the 
combinaoon of it vnth ceustn$ is textual. In the lint 
place, the discourtc* of Mamy and Blondct might bo 
called by unfriendly cntic* rather sermon* than caiatnn 
In the second, though Marsay u rather less of a ‘ Dger 
than m tome of hi* other performances, the coxcombry 
of the exhibition exceed* it* charm, while BJondet* 
diicimion of womanhnd faa* the unreality of all these 
discusnon*. Montnveau** story U considerably better 
than either of these j and it lead* up very well to 
Grendt Brfiicht 

This latter i* one of the best known of Baliac’* short 
stones, and may rank among the half-dozen best of all. 
Contrary to a habit which, though not mvarmble, is too 
cornmna with him, he is not long m ‘getting under 
way, and he doc* not waste a single stroke in drawing 
the actual catasUuphe. Bonebon, who generally has a 
good part assigned him, ts here unusually lucky Indeed, 
the piece Is to short and so good, that cndcal dwelling 
on It Is almost an impertinence. 

JIhirt i’dikjntr, with It* enshrined story of * L Ambl- 
deux par Amour' (something of an oddity for Balzac, 
who often puts a story wlthm a story, but less formally 
than this) contains vinous appeals, and shows not a few 
of its author’s wcH-known IntcTCib in politics, m iffiurs, 
in ncwspipcn, not to mention the enumcradons of dttJ 
and fortunes which he never could refuse him«^lf The 
afrecdon of Savarus for the Duebesse d Argaiolo may 
Interest different person* difleicudy It seem* to me a 
Ltdo fadt But the characttr of Rotiho de Wattevillc 
b in a very different rank. Here only, except, pcrhapii, 
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in the case of Mademoiselle de Verneuilj whose unlucky 
experiences had emancipated her, has Balzac depicted a 
gnl full of character, individuality, and life It was 
apparently necessary that Rosalie should be made not 
wholly amiable in order to obtain this accession of 
wits and force, and to be freed from the fatal gift of 
candetir^ the curse of the French tngenue. Her creator 
has also thought proper to punish her further, and cruelly, 
at the end of the book Nevertheless, though her story 
may be less interesting than either of theirs, it is impos- 
sible not to put her in a much higher rank as a heroine 
than either Eugenie or Ursule, and not to wish that 
Balzac had included the conception of her in a more 
important structure of fiction. 

It should, perhaps, be observed that Mademoiselle des 
Touches, the hostess at whose table the three central 
stones of this volume were told, and who figures else- 
where, especially in Beatrix^ is one of the not very 
numerous personages of the Cotnidte who are undoubtedly 
drawn from a distinguished living original in this case 
George Sand I must refer to the Introduction to 
Beatrix itself for more about her, it being desirable not to 
* double ’ in these short prefaces. 

La Patx du Menage formed part of the Beenes de la 
Vie Privee from their first appearance in 1830, and 
entered with the rest into the Comedte. Then, and then 
only, was the dedication to Valentine Surville, Balzac’s 
niece, added At this latter penod La Fausse Maitresse 
mde Its first appearance in the same division, having 
een just before (December 1841) printed serially m the 
zfc/f with five chap ter Sj^while m the first volume issue 
u ten The first Etude de femme came out m La 
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Muit m March 1830, next year at the end of the Peav 
it Cbagnn^ (n 1835 (with a new title, Pnfil it 
m the Scintt it la Vit Pannennt, and when the Comfitt 
was collected, in its actual position and with its actual 
title. The bibliography of the next two stones is so 
complicated that it occupies fourteen of M de Lo\ enjoufs 
pages, and that 1 despair of presenting any acceptable 
abstract of it m a small space. Dahuc seems to have 
reserved them for the most exemplary victims of his 
mania for rehandbng He changed their titles } he took 
from them and inserted in them passages and episodes 
afterwards removed ehewbereor omitted altogether j he 
published them in a dozen different places, connections, 
and forms. had a somewhat less tormented 

fate, appearing in sixty beaded chapters in the Sitcle for 
May and June 184:1, and then assuming its place in the 
Cem/dit But though left there, it also fbnned part of a 
two volume issue by Sourcrain in 1844, in company 
with La Aiuu ia djpartewunl ^Rosalie' was at fint 
named * Philomcne.’ 

Q S. 


} 




A STUDY OF WOMAN 

Dedicattd t$ the Manjuit Jean-CharUs dt Negri 

Thk Mirquise dc LUtomcrc is a 70111^ woman brought 
up In the ipint of the Restoration mc has pnnapTes, 
■he fasts in season, the takes the Sacrament, she goes 
very much dr****^ to balls, to the BouJbns, to the Opera 
her spiritual du'ector allows her to combine the sacred and 
the proGine. Always oa good terms with the Church 
and the world, she is an locamaaon of the present time, 
and seems to have taken the word Legality for her motto 
TTie Marqmsc s conduct is marked by exactly enough 
devotion to enable her, under another Maintenon, to 
achieve the gloomy piety of the last days of Louis xiv^ 
and enough worldbness to adopt tberrunncrsand gallantry 
of the arlicr years of tui ragn, if they ever could 
return 

Just now she is virtuoui from interest, or, wbaps, by 
taste. Mamed some seven yean uncc to the Marquis de 
LUtomire, a deputy who e x p e cts a peerage, she perhaps 
thinks that hex conduct may promote the ambitions of 
the frmily Some women wait to pass judgment on her 
tiU Motmeur de Listomire is nude Pair dc France, and 
till she IS six-and- thirty — a time of life when mott 
women discover that they arc the dupes of soaol laws. 
The Marqub a an insignificant personage { be is in 
favour at Court} hrs good qmditiea, like his famts, are nega- 
tive the former can no more give him a reputation for 
A 
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virtue than the latter can give him the sort of brilliancy 
bestowed by vice. As a deputy he never speaks, but he 
votes ‘straight’, and at home, he behaves as he does m 
the Chamber He is considered the best husband in 
France. Though he is incapable of enthusiasms, he 
never scolds, unless he is kept waiting His friends 
nickname him ‘ Cloudy weather ’ , and, in fact, there is 
in him no excessively bright light, and no utter darkness 
He IS exacdy like all the Ministers that have succeeded 
each other m France since the Charter 

A woman with principles could hardly have fallen into 
better hands Is it not a great thing for a virtuous 
woman to have married a man incapable of a folly ? 
Dandies have been known to venture on the impertinence 
of slightly pressing the Marquise’s hand when dancing 
with her, they met only looks of scorn, and all have 
experienced that insulting indifference which, like spring 
frosts, chills the geiuis of the fairest hopes Handsome 
men, witty men, coxcombs, sentimental men who derive 
nourishment from sucking the knob of their walking- 
sticks, men of name and men of fame, men of high birth 
and of low, all have blenched before her She has won 
the right of talking as long and as often as she pi eases 
with men whom she thinks intelligent, without being 
entered in the calendar of scandal Some coquettes are 
capable of pursuing this plan for seven years on end, to 
gratify their fancy at last , but to ascribe such a covert 
motive to Madame de Listomere would be to calumniate 
Her I had been so happy as to meet this Phcenix of 
a Marquise , she talks well, I am a good listener. I 
pleased her, and I go to her evening parties This was 
the object of my ambition. 

Neither plain nor pretty, Madame de Listomere has 

complexion, and very red lips, 
he IS taU and well made, has a small, slender foot, which 
he does not display , her eyes, far from being dulled, as 
most eyes are m Pans, have a soft gleam whidi becomes 
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znjg7ca3 when by chance she u animated. You feel there 
IS t soul under this Dl-dcfined personahtr When ihc Is 
interested in the convemoon, she reveJa the grace that 
hes buned under the prudery of cold demeanour, and 
then she is charming She docs not crave for auccesa, 
and she gets it, wc always find the thing we do not 
seek. statement is too often true not to become a 

proverb one day It will be the moral of this tale, which 
1 should not allow myself to relate if it were not at this 
moment the talk of every drawing room in Pans- 

One evening, about a month since, the Marquise de 
Lntom^e danc^ with a young man as modest as he a 
heedless, full of good qualities, out showing only his bad 
ones} he is impassioned, and laughs at passion; he has 
talent^ and hides it ; he assumes the uwami with ansto- 
crati, and aS'ccts to be aristocratic with savants. 

Eugene de Rasd^c is one of those very lensble young 
men who try everything, and stem to sound other men to 
discover what the future will bnng forth. Pending the 
age when he will be ambitictus, he laughs at cverytEmg j 
he has grace and onginality — two qualities which arc 
rare, because they exclude eicb other Without aiming 
at success, be talked to Madame de Listom^ for about 
half an hour While following the deviabonl of a 
convemdon which, banning mth fFiUian Tellj went 
on to the duties of woman, he looked at the Marquise 
more than once in a way to embarrass her ; then he left 
her, and ipoke to her no more all the evening He 
danced, sat down to icartly lost a httle money, and went 
home to bed I have the honour of aseunng you that 
tbit IS exactly what happened. 1 have added, I have 
omitted nothing 

The next morning Rastignu woke late, remained in 
bed, where he gave himself up, no doubq to some of 
those morning day-dreams in which a young nun glides, 
like a sylph, behind more than one curtain of silk, wool, 
or cotton At such moments, the heavier the body o 
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with sleep, the more nimble is the fancy. Finally 
Rastignac got up without yawning too much, as so 
many ill-bred people do, rang for his man-servant, ordered 
some tea, and drank of it immoderately which will not 
seem strange to those who like tea , but, to account for 
this to those persons who only re^d tea as a panacea for 
indigestion, I will add that Fugene was writing , he sat 
at his ease, and his feet were more often on the fire-dogs 
than in his foot-muff 

Oh * to sit with your feet on the polished bar that 
rests on the two brackets of a fender, and dream of your 
love affairs while wrapped in your dressing-gown, is so 
delightful a thing, that I deeply regret having no mistress, 
no fire-dogs, and no dressing-gown When I shall have 
all those good things, I shall not write my experiences, I 
shall take the benefit of them 

The first letter Eugene had to write was finished m a 
quarter of an hour He folded it, sealed it, and left it 
lying in front of him without any address The second 
letter, begun at eleven o’clock, was not finished till noon 
The four pages were written all over 

‘That woman runs m my head,’ said he to himself as 
he folded the second missive, leaving it there, and intend- 
ing to address it after ending his involuntary revene 
He crossed the fronts of his flowered dressing-gown, put 
his feet on a stool, stuffed his hands into the pockets of 
his red cashmere trousers, and threw himself back in a 
delicious armchair with deep ears, of which the seat and 
back were set at the comfortable angle of a hundred and 
twenty degrees He drank no more tea, but remained 
passive, his eyes fixed on the little gilt fist which formed 
the knob of his fire-shovel, without seeing the shovel or 
Ae hand, or the gilding He did not even make up the 
fire This was a great mistake I Is it not an intense 
^easure to fidget with the fire when dreaming of women ? 
Our fancy lends speech to the little blue tongues which 
suddenly burst up and babble on the hearth. We can 
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find a meaning in the sudden and noisy language of a 
hui^ugrmt. 

At this word I must pause and insert, for the benefit 
of the Ignorant, an explamtion vouch^ed by a tcry 
disunguuhcd ethologist, who wishes to remain artony- 
mous< is the popular and symboliol name 

gircn, ever since the rci^ of Charles vl, to the loud 
explosions which result in the section on to a rug 
or a dress of a fragment of charcoal, the gum of a 
conflagration The beat, ic is said, explodes a bubble of 
air icimining in the heart of the woh trail or 

some gnawing grub, Illd^ ertuty tndt Bwrpntdus We 
quake as we see the charred pieces coming down Uke an 
aTalanche when we had balanced them so Induttrioosly 
bct\vcui two blaung logs. Oh I nubng up a wood-flrc 
when you are in knr is the matenal expression of your 
senumencs. 

It was at this moment that 1 entered Eugene s room ) 
he started nolently, and said>» 

*So there you are, my dear Horace. How long hive 
jou been here? 

‘I have this moment come. 

‘Ahr 

He took the two letters, addressed them, and rang for 
his servant 

‘Take these two notes. 

And Joseph went without a remark. Excellent 
tervant I 

And we proceeded to discuss the expedition to the 
Morca, in wmch I wanted to be employed as surgeon. 
Engine pointed out that I should lose much by leaving 
Pans, and we then talked of indifferent things. I do not 
think 1 shall be bbuned for omitting our convemuoiL 

When Madame de Llnomerc rose at about two in the 
afternoon, her maid Caroline handed her a letter, which 
she read while Caroline was drewing her hair (An 
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imprudence committed by a great many young 
wives ) 

‘Ah, dear angel of love, my treasure of life and 
happiness * ’ on reading these words, the Marquise was 
going to throw the letter into the fire , but a fancy 
flashed through her head, which any virtuous woman 
will understand to a marvel, namely, to see how a man 
might end who began in this strain She read on. 
When she turned her fourth page, she dropped her arms 
like a person who is tired 

‘ Caroline,’ said she, ‘ go and find out who left this 
letter for me ’ 

‘ Madame, I took it from M le Baron de Rastignac’s 
man-servant ’ 

There was a long silence 
‘Will Madame dress now 
‘No’ 

‘ He must be excessively impertinent • * thought the 
Marquise I may ask any woman to make her own 
commentary 

Madame de Listomere closed hers with a formal 
resolution to shut her door on Monsieur Eugene, and, if 
she should meet him in company, to treat him with more 
than contempt , for his audacity was not to be compared 
with any of the other instances which the Marquise had 
at last forgiven At first she thought she would keep the 
letter, but, on due reflection, she burned it 

‘ Madame has just received such a flaming love-letter, 
and she read it • ’ said Caroline to the housemaid 

‘ I never should have thought it of Madame,’ said the 
old woman, quite astonished 

That evening the Marquise was at the house of the 
Marquis de Beauseant, where she would probably meet 
Rastignac It was a Saturday The Marquis de 
Beauseant was distantly related to Monsieur de Ras- 
tignac, so the young man could not fail to appear in the 
course of the evening At two m the morning. 
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Madame de Lutomere, ^ho had stayed so bte solely to 
crush Eugene by her coldness, had waited in vain A 
witty wnter, Stendahl, ha* given the whimsical name of 
L llitation to the procesi worked out by the Mar- 
quise* mind before, during, and after this evening 
Four day* later Eugene was icolding hi* man-serrant 
‘Look ncre, Joseph j I *hall be obliged to get nd of 
you, ray good fellow * 

‘ I beg your pardon, iir ? * 

‘You do nothing but blunder Where did you take 
the two letter* I gave you on Friday ? 

Joseph was be^Ideted Like a statue in 1 cathedral 
po^ be stood motionless, wholly absorbed in the travail 
of hiJ ideas. Suddenly he smiled foolishly, and said — 

‘ Monsieur, one was for Madame la Marquise de 
Listomcfe, Rue Saint-Dommique, and the other was for 
Momieur^i lawyer 
‘ Are you sure of what you *ay ? 

Joseph stood dumbfounded I must evidently inter- 
fere — happening to be present at the moment. 

‘Joseph u nght,* said I Eugene turned round to me 
‘I read the addic»ci quite involuntarily, and 

* And, Slid Eugincj intcmiptinK me, ‘ was not one of 
them for Madame de Nuangen ? ^ 

‘No, by all the denial And *0 I suppose^ my dear 
boy, tlttt your heart bad pirouetted from the Rue Salnt- 
T^rare to the Rue Saint i^minique. 

Eug^e struck hn forehead with the palm of hb hand, 
and began to smile. Joseph saw plainly that the fault 
was none of bit. 

Now, there are certain moral reflections on which all 
young men should meditate? Mistake the first Eugine 
thou^t it amusing to have made Madame de Llstomcro 
laugh at the blunder that had put her in po<«^on of a 
love letter which was not Intended for her Mistake the 
second He did not go to see Madame de Listomire 
tni four days after the misadventure, thus giving the 
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thoughts of a virtuous young woman time to crystallise. 
And there were a dozen more mistakes which must 
be passed over in silence to give ladies ex professo the 
pleasure of deducing them for the benefit of those who 
cannot guess them. 

Eugene arrived at the Marquise’s door , but as he was 
going in, the porter stopped him, and told him that 
Madame de Listomere was out As he was getting into 
his carriage again, the Marquis came in 

‘ Come up, Eugene,’ said he , ‘ my wife is at home.’ 
Oh • forgive the Marquis. A husband, however 
admirable, scarcely ever attains to perfection 

Rastignac as he went upstairs discerned the ten 
fallacies in worldly logic which stood on this page of the 
fau book of his hfe. 

When Madame de Listomere saw her husband come 
in with Eugene, she could not help colouring The 
young Baron observed the sudden flush If the most 
modest of men never quite loses some little dregs of 
conceit, which he can no more get rid of than a woman 
can throw ofi^ her inevitable vanities, who can blame 
Eugene for saying to himself, ‘What' this stronghold 
too <* ’ and he settled his head in his cravat Though 
young men are not very avaricious, they all love to add a 
head to their collection of medals 

Monsieur de Listomere seized on the Gazette de France^ 
which he saw in a corner by the fireplace, and went to 
the window to form, by the help of the newspaper, an 
opinion of his own as to the state of France No woman, 
not even a prude, is long in embarrassment even in the 
most difficult situation in which she can find herself, 
she seems always to carry m her hand the fig-leaf given 
to her by our mother Eve And so, when Eugene, 
having interpreted the orders given to the porter in a 
sense flattering to his vanity, made his bow to Madame 
de Listomere with a tolerably deliberate air, she was 
able to conceal all her thoughts behind one of those 
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ftnunine which arc more impenetrable than a 

King’* ipccch. 

‘ Arc you unwell, f You bad ckned your 

door 

* No, Mondcur 

‘ You were going out perhap* ? * 

‘Not at all’ 

‘ You arc expecting somebody ? 

‘ Nobody 

‘ If my Yiflt la 01 Hmi^ you ba?e only the Marquis to 
bljmr I was obeying your mysterious oj Jcii when he 
himself bnted me into the sanctuary ' 

‘Monsieur dc Lmom^ was not m mr" conlidence. 
There are certam seucU which it is not always prudent 
to share with one s husbanch 

The firm, mild tone in which the Marquise spoke 
these words, and the imposing dl^ty of her glance^ were 
enough to make Rasti^roc feel mat be bad Men in too 
much hMf(» to plume mnuelf 

* I tindemand, Midame, said he, laughing j ‘ I most 
therefore congratulate myself all the more on having 
met Moniicur le Marquis { he has procured me an 
opportunity for offering you an explanation, which would 
be fiaught with danger, but that you are kindncn 
Itself 

The Marquise looked at the young Baron with con- 
«dcrableisrr*nishmcot, but she replied with dignity 
‘On your part^ Monocur, si^ce will be the best 
excuse. On my ndc I promise you to forget entirely — 
a forgiTcncu you scarcely meat.' 

‘ forgiveness is needless, Madimr when there hu been 
no offence. — The letter you recaved, he added in an 
undertone, ‘and which you must have thought so 
unseemly, was not intended for you. 

The Miraulic smiled in spite of herself} she wished 
to appear offmded, 

‘ >Vhy tell a falsehood f * she repbed with an tir of 
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disdainful amusement, but in a very friendly tone ‘ Now 
that I have scolded you enough, I am quite ready to 
laugh at a stratagem not devoid of skill. I know some 
poor women who would be caught by it. “ Good 
heavens, how he loves me I ” they would say.’ She forced 
a laugh, and added with an indulgent air, ‘If we are 
to remam friends, let me hear nothing more of mistakes 
of which I cannot he the dupe.’ 

‘ On my honour, Madame, you are far more so than 
you fancy,’ Eugene eagerly replied. 

‘ What are you talking about ? ’ asked Monsieur de 
Listomere, who for a minute had been listening to the 
conversation, without being able to pierce the darkness 
of its meaning. 

‘ Oh, nothing that will interest you,’ said Madame de 
Listomere 

The Marquis quietly returned to his paper, saying, 
‘ I see Madame de Mortsauf is dead , your poor brother 
is at Clochegourde no doubt ’ 

‘ Do you know. Monsieur,’ said the Marqmse, addfess- 
mg Eugene, ‘that you have just made a very impertinent 
speech ? ’ 

‘If I did not know the strictness of your pnnciples,’ 
he replied simply, ‘ I should fancy you either meant to 
put ideas into my head which I dare not allow myself, or 
to wnng my secret from me , or perhaps, indeed, you 
wish to make fun of me ’ 

The Marquise smiled This smile put Eugene out of 
.^patience. 

‘ May you always believe, Madame, in the offence I 
did not commit > ’ said he. ‘ And I fervently hope that 
chance may not lead you to discover in society the person 
who was intended to read that letter ’ 

‘ What I Still Madame de Nucingen ? ’ cried. Madame 
de Listomere, more anxious to master the secret than to 
be revenged on the young man for his retort 

Eugene reddened. A man must be more than five- 
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znd-twcnty not to redden when he blamed for the 
rtuprd fidchty which women laugh at only to aroid 
betraying how much they envy iia obiect. However, 
ho said, ralmly enough, ‘ Why not, Maoame ? 

These are me hlunderi we commit at five-and-twenty 
Thu confescoo agitated Madame de Littom^ violently j 
but Eugene waa not yet able to analyse a woman s £icc 
as teen in a ^hmpte, or from one tide* Only her 
hpt turned white. She rang to have some wood pot on 
the lire, and to obliged Eugene to nsc to take leave. 
‘If that If the case,’ ^d the Mjirquite, itopnmg Eugene 
by her cold, precise manner, ‘you will find it difficult, 
Mortsleuf, to explain by what chance my name happened 
to come to your pen An address wntten on a letter is 
not bke the first-como crush hat which a man may 
he ed le n ly take for hit own on leaving a ball 

Eug^e, put quite out of countenance, looked at the 
Marquise with a mingled expression of stupidity and 
fiicuousness he felt tmt he was ridiculous, stammered 
out some schoolboy speech^ and left. A few days later 
Madame dc Listomire had mdisputaUc proof of Eugene s 
veraaty 

For more than a fortnight she has not gone into 
•odety 

The Marquis tells every one who asks him the reason 
cf this change— 

‘ My wife has a gastric attack, 

I, who attend her, and who know her secret, know 
that she u only luffcnng from a little nervous cnsii, and 
ralfM advantage of it to stay quietly at home, 

Paxh FtJru - j ll]9. 



ANOTHER STUDY OF WOMAN 

To Leo*! Gozlan as a Token of Literary Good-fellow ship > 

At Pans there are almost always two separate parties 
going on at every ball and rout. First, an official 
party, composed of the persons invited, a fashionable and 
much-bored circle. Each one grimaces for his neigh- 
bour’s eye , most of the younger women are there for one 
person only , when each woman has assured herself that 
for that one she is the handsomest woman m the room, 
and that the opinion is perhaps shared by a few others, a 
few insignificant phrases are exchanged, such ‘ Do you 
think of going away soon to La Crampade ? ’ ‘ How 
well Madame de Portenduere sang • ’ ‘ Who is the 

little woman with such a load of diamonds f ’ Or, after 
finng off some smart epigrams, which give transient 
pleasure, and leave wounds that rankle long, the groups 
thin out, the mere lookers on go away, and the wax- 
lights burn down to the sconces 

The mistress of the house then waylays a few artists, 
amusing people or intimate friends, saying, ‘ Do not go 
yet , we will have a snug little supper.’ These collect 
in some small room. The second, the real party, now 
begins, a party where, as of old, every one can hear 
what IS said, conversation is general, each one is bound 
to be witty and to contribute to the amusement of 
all. Everything is made to tell, honest laughter takes 
the place of the gloom which in company saddens the 
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pretttdt facci. In short, where the rout ends pleasure 
begins 

TTie Rout, a cold ditphf of luxury, a review of self 
concatj In full dress, Is one of those English InTcntions 
which tend to tutkanut other nations. England seems 
bent on seeing the whole world as dull as itself and dull 
in the same way So this second party 11, in some 
French houses, a happy protest on the part of the old 
spin: of our light hearted people. Only, unfbrtunatelj, 
so few houses protest { and the reason is a simple one. If 
we no longer kaiT rraoy suppers nowadays, it is because 
never, under any rule, have tnere been fewer men placed, 
established, and successful than under the reign of Louis 
Philippe, when the Revolution b»an again, hwfully 
Everybody IS on the march some wmther, or trotting at 
the heels of Fortune. Time has become the costliest 
commoditT, so no one can afford the bvish extravagance 
of gomg home to-morrow morning and getting up late. 
Hence, there is no second soiree now but at me houica 
of women nch enough to entertain, and since July 1830 
such women may be counted in Paris 

In TOtc of the covert oppondon of the Faubourg 
Saint-Gcrmaio, two or three women, among them 
Madame tPEspard and Mademoiselle dcf Touches, have 
not chosen to give up the share of influence they 
cxcTPtcd in Puis, and have not closed their houses. 

The salon of Mademoiselle dcs Touches is noted m 
Pans as being the last refuge where the old French wit 
has found a Mmc. with Its reserved depths. Its myriad 
subtle byways, and Its exquisite politeness. You will 
there tall find grace of manner notwithstanding the 
convendonalitjei of courtesy, perfect freedom of tal^ 
notwithstanding the reserve which 11 natural to persons 
of breeding, and, above all, a liberal flow of Ideas. No one 
there thinii of keeping hij thought for a play and no 
one regards a story ts material for a book. In short, the 
hideous skeleton of literature at bay never stalks there, 
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on the prowl for a clever sally or an interesting sub- 

^^^The memory of one of these evenings especially 
dwells with me, less by reason of a confidence in which 
the illustnous de Marsay opened up one of the deepest 
recesses of woman’s heart, than on account of the reflec- 
tions to which his narrative gave rise, as to the changes 
that have taken place in the French woman since the 
fateful revolution of July. 

On that evening chance had brought together several 
persons, whose indisputable merits have won them 
European reputations This is not a piece of flattery 
addressed to France, for there were a good many 
foreigners present And, indeed, the men who most 
shone were not the most fiimous Ingenious repartee, 
acute remarks, admirable banter, pictures sketched with 
brilliant precision, all sparkled and flowed without 
elaboration, were poured out without disdain, but without 
effort, and were exquisitely expressed and delicately 
appreciated. The men of the world especially were 
conspicuous for their really artistic grace and spirit. 

Elsewhere in Europe you will find elegant manners, 
cordiality, genial fellowship, and knowledge , but only in 
Pans, in this drawing-room, and those to which I have 
alluded, does the particular wit abound which gives an 
agreeable and changeful unity to all these Social qualities, 
an indescribable nver-like flow which makes this profusion 
of ideas, of definitions, of anecdotes, of historical incidents, 
meander with ease. Pans, the capital of taste, alone 
possesses the science which makes conversation a tourney 
in which each type of wit is condensed into a shaft, each 
speaker utters his phrase and casts his experience in a 
word, in which every one finds amusement, relaxation, 
and exercise Here, then, alone, will you exchange ideas 
here you need not, like Ae dolphin in the fable, carry a 
monkey on your shoulders, here you will be understood,and 
will not risk staking your gold pieces against base metal. 
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Hcn^ again* sc cre t i natly bctrayetJ, and talk, light or 
deep, puy 2 x\d eddj, changing their aspect and hue at 
e\erT phrase. Earn criticism and entp anecdotes lead 
on Trom one to tne next. All eyes arc listening, a 
gesture asks a quesdoru and an expressive look ^ves the 
answer In short, and la a word, everything is mt and 
m3od 

The phenomenon of speech, which, when duly studied 
and well handled, is the power of the actor and the 
story teHer, had never so completely bewitched me. 
Nor was I alone under the induence of Its spell t we 
all spent a delightful evening The conversation had 
drifted into anecdote, and brought out in its rushing 
course some curious confessions, several portraits, and a 
thousand follies, which make this enchanting improvita 
tion impossible to rc-ccud j soil, by selling ihcsc things 
down in all thetr natural freshness and abruptness, thar 
elusive divanattont, you may perhaps feel the charm of a 
real French cveninff, taken at the moment when ihe 
most engaging duniH^ty makes each one forget hii own 
interests, hU persona] concac, or, if )ou like, his pre 
tensions. 

At about two in the morning, as supper ended, no one 
was left sitting round the table but intimate fnends, 
proved by an intcrcounc of fifteen years, and some persons 
of great taste and good breeding, who knew the world 
By taat agreement, perfectly carried out, at supper 
even one renounc^ his pretensions to importance 
Perfect equality set the cone. But indeed there was no 
one Dresent who was not very proud of being himself 

Mademoiselle des Touches always insists on her 
guests remaining at tabic dll they leave, haring fir 
qucntly remarkw the change which a move produces in 
the spirit of a party Between the dining room and the 
drawing room the charm u destroyed. According to 
Sterne, the ideas of an author after shaving are different 
from those he had before. If Sterne Is ngnt, may it not 
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be boldly asserted that the frame of mind of a party at 
table IS not the same as that of the same persons returned 
to the drawing-room ? The atmosphere is not heady, 
the eye no longer contemplates the brilliant disorder of 
the dessert, lost are the happy effects of that laxness of 
mood, that benevolence which comes over us while we 
remain in the humour peculiar to the well-filled man, 
settled comfortably on one of the spnngy chairs which 
are made in these days Perhaps we are more ready to 
talk face to face with the dessert and in the society of good 
wine, dunng the delightful interval when every one may 
sit with an elbow on the table and his head resting on 
his hand Not only does every one like to talk then, 
but also to listen. Digestion, which is almost always 
attent, is loquacious or silent, as characters differ. Then 
every one finds his opportunity 

Was not this preamble necessary to make you know 
the charm of the narrative, by which a celebrated man, 
now dead, depicted the innocent lesmtry of woman, 
painting it with the subtlety peculiar to persons who 
have seen much of the world, and which makes states- 
men such delightful story-tellers when, hke Prince 
Talleyrand and Prince Metternich, they vouchsafe to 
tell a story ? 

De Marsay, prime minister for some six months, 
had already given proofs of superior capabilities Those 
who had known him long were not indeed surprised to 
see him display all the talents and various aptitudes of a 
statesman , still it might yet be a question whether he 
would prove to be a solid politician, or had merely been 
moulded in the fire of circumstance. This question had 
just been asked by a man whom he had made prefet, a 
man of wit and observation, who had for a long time 
been a journalist, and who admired de Marsay without 
infusing into his admiration that dash of acrid criticism 
by which, in Paris, one superior man excuses himself 
from admiring another. 
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‘ Waj there ercr,* said he, ‘m yoar former life, any 
cvent^ any thought or wish which told you what your 
vocation wai? aiked Enulc Blondet ‘for we all, like 
Newton, have our apple, which foils and leads us to the 
spot where our foculoes develop ’ 

‘ Yes,' said dc Mar*^ j * I wiU tell you about it.* 
Pretw womm polmol dandies, irtiits, old men, dc 
Manay^ intunate friends, — all settled themselves com 
fortably, each in his fovountc attitude, to look at the 
Minister Need it be said that the Kavants had left, 
that the doors were shut^ and the curtains drawn over 
them ? Xhe silence was so complete that the murmurs 
of the coachmen t voices could be heard from the court 
yard, and the pawin? and champing made by horses 
when atVing to be taken back to thar stable. 

‘The statesman, 017 friends, exists by one single 
quahty, said the Minuter, playing with bu gold and 
mother-of pearl dessert knifo. ‘To wit the power of 
always being master of himself^ of profiting more or 
Ids, under all circumitancesj by every event, however 
fortuitous) in short, of having within bims^ a cold 
and duintereited other self, who looks on as a spec 
tator at all the chances of hfo, notmg our passions and 
our sentimentt, and whispenng to us m every 
the ludgment of a sort of moral ready reckoner 

‘TTiat explains why a italrtman n 10 rare a thing in 
France, laia old Lord Dudley 

‘From a scnumcntal point of view, tha is horrible,’ 
the Minister went on. ‘Hence, when such 1 phenomenon 
is seen m a young man — Richelieu, who, when warned 
overnight by a letter of Condm % peril, slept uU midday, 
when ^ baiefector was to bo failed at ten o dock — 
or say Pkt, or Napoleon, he is a monster I became 
such a monster at a very early age, thmki to a woman. 

‘ 1 fonaed, said Macbme ae Montcomet with a smile, 
‘ that more politicians were undone by us than we could 

m Ifff 
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‘The monster of which I speak is a monster just 
because he withstands you,* replied de Marsay, with a 
little ironical bow. 

‘If this IS a love-story,’ the Baronnc de Nucingen 
interposed, ‘ I request that it may not be interrupted by 
any reflections ’ 

‘ Reflection is so antipathetic to it • ’ cried Joseph 
Bridau. 

‘ I was seventeen,’ de Marsay went on , ‘ the Restora- 
tion was being consolidated , my old friends know how 
impetuous and fervid I was then I was in love for the 
first time, and I was I may say so now one of the 
handsomest young fellows in Paris I had youth and 
good looks, two advantages due to good fortune, but of 
which we are all as proud as of a conquest I must be 
silent as to the rest Like all youths, I was in love with 
a woman six years older than myself No one of you 
here,’ said he, looking carefully round the table, ‘can 
suspect her name or recognise her. Ronquerolles alone, 
at the time, ever guessed my secret. He has kept it 
well, but I should have feared his smile. However, he 
IS gone,’ said the Minister, looking round. 

‘He would not stay to supper,’ said Madame dc 
Nucingen. 

‘ For SIX months, possessed by my passion,’ de Marsay 
went on, ‘ but incapable of suspecting that it had over- 
mastered me, I had abandoned myself to that rapturous 
idolatry which is at once the triumph and the frail joy 
of the young I treasured her old gloves , I drank an 
infusion of the flowers she had worn , I got out of bed 
at night to go and gaze at her window. All my blood 
rushed to my heart when I inhaled the perfume she used 
I was miles away from knowing that woman is a stove 
with a marble casing ’ 

‘ Oh I spare us your terrible verdicts,’ cned Madame 
de Montcornet with a smile 

I beheve I should have crushed with my scorn the 
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philosopher who firrt uttered thi* tcmblc but profoundly 
true thought, said dc Mimy ‘You are all fiu- too 
kecMighted for me to oy any more on that point. 
These few words wiD remind you of your own follies. 

‘ A great lady if crer there was one. a widow without 
children — oh I iDwas perfect — my idol would shut hcnclf 
up to mir k my linen with her pair j in short, she re- 
sponded to my madness by her own And how can we 
fiul to believe m passion when it has the guarantee of 
madness ? 

‘ We each devoted all our minds to concealing a love 
so perftet and so besudfol from the eyes of the world ; 
and we succeeded. And what charm wc found in our 
escapades I Of her I wlU say nothing She was per 
fccoon then, and to this day u consiaered one of the 
most beautiiU women m Pans but at that ame a man 
would have endured death to win one ot her glances. 
She had been left with an amount of fortune suffioent 
for s woman who loved and was adored but the Re 
storaaoa, to which the owed renewed lustre, made it 
seem madoquste m comparison with her name. In my 
p^Don I was so fttuous as never to dream of a suipiaon 
Though my jealousy would have been of a hundr^ and 
twenty Otn^o-power, that tcmblo pasnon slumbered m 
me as gold m mo nugget. I would have ordered my 
servant to thrash me it I had been to base as ever to 
doubt the punty of that angel — so fragile and so strong, 
so fiiir, to artless, pure, spotless, and whose blue eye 
■llowed my garc to sound it to the vow depths of her 
heart with adorable subrmssiveness. Never was there 
the ilightcst hesitancy in her attitude, her look, or word j 
always white and &esh, and ready for the Beloved like 
the Oriental Lily of the “Song of Songs” 1 Ah I my 
fnends ( sadly exclaimed the Minister, giuwn young 
again, < a man must hit hii head very hard on the marhle 
to dispel that poem I 

This cry of nature, findmg an echo m the lutenen, 
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spurred the curiosity he had excited in them with so 
much skill 

‘ Every morning, riding Sultan the fine horse you sent 
me from England,’ de Marsay went on, addressing Lord 
Dudley, ‘ I rode past her open carnage, the horses’ pace 
being mtentionally reduced to a walk, and read the order 
of the day signalled to me by the flowers of her bouquet 
in case we were unable to exchange a few words Though 
we saw each other almost every evening in society, and 
she Avrote to me every day, to deceive the cunous and 
mislead the observant we had adopted a scheme of con- 
duct never to look at each other , to avoid meeting , 
to speak ill of each other Self-admiration, swagger, or 
playing the disdained swam, all these old manoeuvres 
are not to compare on either part with a false passion 
professed for an mdifferent person and an air of indiffer- 
ence towards the true idol If two lovers will only play 
that game, the world will always be deceived , but then 
they must be very secure of each other 

‘ Her stalkmg-horse was a man in high favour, a 
courtier, cold and sanctimonious, whom she never re- 
ceived at her own house This httle comedy was per- 
formed for the benefit of simpletons and drawmg-room 
circles, who laughed at it Marriage was never spoken 
of between us , six years’ difference of age might give 
her pause , she knew nothing of my fortune, of which, 
on pnnciple, I have always kept the secret I, on my 
part, fascinated by her wit and manners, by the extent 
of her knowledge and her experience of the world, would 
have married her without a thought At the same time, 
her reserve charmed me If she had been the first to 
speak of marnage in a certain tone, I might perhaps 
have noted it as vulgar m that accomplished soul 

‘ Six months, full and perfect a diamond of the purest 
water I That has been my portion of love in this base 
world 

‘ One morning, attacked by the feverish stiffness which 
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mirkf the beginning of a cold, I wrote her a line to put 
off one of these secret fesavnl* which are buned under 
the roofs of Paris like pearls in the sea« No sooner was 
the letter sene than remorse sored me she will not 
beheve that I am ill I thought I She was wont to 
afiect jealousy and suspiciousness. — When jealousy it 
genuine,* said de Marsay, interruptuig himself, * it is 
Uie visible sign of an unltjuc passion. 

‘Why? asked the Princess de Cadignan eagerly 

‘Unique and true lose, said de Maruy, ‘ produces a 
sort of corporeal apathy attuned to the contemplation 
into which one falls. Then the mind complicates every- 
thing j It works on itself, pictures its finaes, turns them 
into r^ty and torment i and suchjealouty It as delightful 
as It IS ditUeuIn^ 

A foreign mmater snuled as, by the light of memory, 
he felt the truth of thu remark. 

‘ Besides, de Maroy went on, * I said to myself, why 
miss t hippy hour ? Was it not better to even 
though fev^nnsh ? And, then^ if she learns that I am lU, 
I belTere her capaUe of hurrying here and compromising 
herself I made an effort j I wrote a second letter, ana 
carried it myself for my confidential serrant was now 

C e. The river lay bc^cen us. I had to cross Pans ; 

at last, within a suitable distance of her house, I 
caught tight of 1 messenger I charged him to have the 
note sent up to her at once, and 1 hu the happy idea of 
dnving past her door m a hackney cab to see whether she 
might not by chance receive the two letten togctiier 
At the moment when I amred it was two o clock t the 
great gate opened to admit a carriage. Whose I — That 
m the stalking horse I 

‘ It ts fifteen years since — wtlL even while I tell the 
tale, I, the e xh austed orator, the Minister dried up by 
the fhctioa of pubbe btmnesa, I still feel a surgmg In my 
heart and the hot blood about my diaphragm. At the 
end of an hour I passed once more i the carriage was 
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still in the courtyard * My note no doubt was in the 
porter’s hands At last, at half-past three, the carnage 
drove out I could observe my nval’s expression , he 
was grave, and did not smile , but he was in love, and 
no doubt there was business in hand 

‘ I went to keep my appointment , the queen of my 
heart met me , I saw her calm, pure, serene And here 
I must confess that I have always thought that Othello 
was not only stupid, but showed very bad taste Only a 
man who is half a negro could behave so indeed Shake- 
speare felt this when he called his play ‘‘ The Moor of 
Venice” The sight of the woman we love is such a 
balm to the heart that it must dispel anguish, doubt, and 
sorrow All my rage vanished I could smile again. 
Hence this cheerfulness, which at my age now would be 
the most atrocious dissimulation, was the result of my 
youth and my love My jealousy once buried, I had the 
power of observation My ailing condition was evident , 
the horrible doubts that had fermented in me increased 
It At last I found an opening for putting m these 
words ‘‘ You have had no one with you this morn- 
ing?” making a pretext of the imeasiness I had felt in 
the fear lest she should have disposed of her time after 
receiving my first note “ Ah I ” she exclaimed, “ only 
a man could have such ideas I As if I could think of 
anything but your suffering Till the moment when I 
received your second note I could think only of how I 
could contrive to go to see you ” ‘‘ And you were 

alone ? ” “Alone,” said she, looking at me with a face 
of innocence so perfect that it must have been his dis- 
trust of such a look as that which made the Moor kill 
Desdemona As she lived alone in the house, the word was 
a fearful he One single he destroys the absolute confidence 
which to some souls is the very foundation of happmess 
‘ To explain to you what passed in me at that moment 
It must be assumed that we have an internal self of which 
the extenor 1 is but the husk , that this self, as bnl- 
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bant as b^ht, ts as fragile as a shade — well, that beaudful 
self was in me thenceforth for ever shrouded in crape. 
Yes; I felt a cold and Beshless band cast over me the 
windbig-sheet of cApciiencc, dooming me to the eternal 
mourning into whidi the first betraj^ plunges the soul 
As I cast my eyes doim that she might not observe my 
dizziness, this proud thought somewhat restored my 
streng^th “If sne is deceiving you, she is unworthy of 
you 1 ” 

‘ I ascribed my sudden reddening and the tears which 
started to my eyes to an attack of pain, and the sweet 
creature innsted on dnving me home with the blinds of 
the cab drawn On the way she was fiiU of a sobatude 
and tenderness that might have deceived the Moor of 
Venice whom I ha\e taken ts a standard of comparison 
Indeed, if that great child were to hesiute two seconds 
longer, w ciy intelligent spectator feels that he would 
ask Desdemona s forgiveness Thus, hlling the woman 
ts the act of a boy — ^Sbe wept as we paned, to much 
was she distressed at being unable to nurse me herself 
She wished she were my valet, m whose bappmess she 
found a cause of enry^ and dl this was as elegantly 
expre ss ed, oh I u Clanssa might have wntten m her 
happiness. There is always a precious ape m the 
prettiest and most angelic woman 1 

At these words all the women looked down, as If 
hurt by this brutal tmJi so brutally stated. 

‘I win say nothing of the nieoc, nor of the week I 
spent, de Marsay went on. *I discovered that I was a 

ttati* s inin 

C was to well said that we all uttered an admmng 
exclamation 

‘As I thought over the really cruel vengeance to be 
taken on a woman, said de Marsay, continuing bis story, 
‘with infernal ingenuity — for as we had loved each other, 
some temblt and urcpirahlo revenges were potsUe-— I 
despised myself, I felt how common I was, I insensibly 
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formulated a hornble code that of Indulgence In 
taking vengeance on a woman, do we not m fact admit 
that there is but one for us, that we cannot do without 
her ? And, then, is revenge the way to win her back ? 
If she IS not indispensable, if there are other women in 
the world, why not grant her the nght to change which 
we assume ^ 

‘ This, of course, applies only to passion , in any other 
sense it would be socially wrong Nothmg more clearly 
proves the necessity for indissoluble marriage than the 
instability of passion The two sexes must be chained 
up, like wild beasts as they are, by inevitable law, deaf 
and mute. Eliminate revenge, and infidelity in love is 
nothing Those who believe that for them there is but 
one woman in the world must be m favour of vengeance, 
and then there is but one form of it that of Othello 

‘ Mine was different ’ 

The words produced in each of us the imperceptible 
movement which newspaper writers represent in Parlia- 
mentary reports by the words great sensation. 

‘ Cured of my cold, and of my pure, absolute, divine 
love, I flung myself into an adventure, of which the 
heroine was charming, and of a style of beauty utterly 
opposed to that of my deceiving angel I took care not 
to quarrel with this clever woman, who was so good an 
actress, for I doubt whether true love can give such 
gracious delights as those lavished by such a dexterous 
fraud Such refined hypocrisy is as good as virtue 
I am not speaking to you Englishwomen, my lady,’ 
said the Minister suavely, addressing Lady Banmore, 
Lord Dudley’s daughter ‘ I tried to be the same lover 

^ I wished to have some of my hair worked up for my 
new angel, and I went to a skilled artist who at that 
time dwelt in the Rue Boucher The man had a 
monopoly of capillary keepsakes, and I mention his 
address for the benefit of those who have not much hair , 
he has plenty of every kind and every colour. After 'I 
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bad explained ray order, he thrived me ha work. I 
then nw achievements of patience lurpaxnnff those 
which the story books aicnbc to Eunei, or which are 
executed by pmonen He brought me up to date as 
to the capnccs and fashions Roveming the me of hair 
*‘For the last year," said hc^ ® there hi been a ra^ for 
marking hnen with hair happQy I bad a fine cotf^on 
of hair and skilled ncedlewomcra — On hcanng this a 
suspicion flashed upon mc} I took out my handkerchief 
and said, “So this was done in your shop, with false 
hair ? ** — He looked at the handkerchief, and said, “ Ay f 
that lady was very particular, she insisted on \enf^ng 
the tint of the hair My wife herself marked moso 
handkerchiefs. You have there, sir, one of the flneat 
pieces of work we have ever executed ” Before this 
Lift ray of Light I might have believed lomcthlnc — might 
have taken a womaa\ word. I left the shop sail having 
fiuth in pleasure, but where love was concerned I was as 
atheistical as a mathetnaocan. 

‘Two months kter I was sitting by the side of the 
ethereal being in her boudoir, on her sofai I was bold- 
mg one of her hands — they were very beautiful — and we 
icied the Alps of sentiment, cul^g their sweetest 
fluwu>, and pulling oS the daisy petals j there Is always 
a moment when one pullt daisies to pieces, even if it is 
m a drawing-room and there are no daisies. At the 
mtensest momttt of tendemesiL and when we are most 
in lore, lore is so well aware of its own short duration 
thst we are iiresanbly urged to ask, “ Do you love me i 
Will you lore me always? I tdeed the elcguc 
moment, so wirm, 10 fiowery, so fuii-biown, to lead 
her to tell her most delightful lies, ui the enchanting 
language of rapturous cxaguciStlon and high-flown 
poetry peculiar to love. Charlotte displayed her choicest 
alluremeno She could not live without me ; I was to 
her the only man m the world she feared to weary me, 
because my piticjice bereft her of all her wits ; with me 
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all her faculties were lost in love, she was indeed too 
tender to escape alarms , for the last six months she had 
been seeking some way to bind me to her eternally, and 
God alone knew that secret , in short, I was her god I ’ 

The women who heard de Marsay seemed offended 
by seeing themselves so well acted, for he seconded the 
words by airs, and sidelong attitudes, and mincing 
grimaces which were quite illusory. 

‘At the very moment when I might have believed 
these adorable falsehoods, as I still held her right hand m 
mine, I said to her, “ When are you to marry the 
Duke ? ” 

‘ The thrust was so direct, my gaze met hers so boldly, 
and her hand lay so tightly in mine, that her start, slight 
as It was, could not be disguised , her eyes fell before 

mine, and a faint blush coloured her cheeks “The 

Duke I What do you mean ? ” she said, affecting great 
astonishment “I know everything,” replied I, “and 
in my opinion, you should delay no longer , he is rich , 
he IS a duke , but he is more than devout, he is religious I 
I am sure, therefore, that you have been faithful to me, 
thanks to his scruples You cannot imagine how urgently 
necessary it is that you should compromise him with 
himself and with God , short of that you will never > 

bring him to the point ” “ Is this a dream ? ” said she, 

pushing her hair from her forehead, fifteen years before 
Malibran, with the gesture which Malibran has made so 
famous “ Come, do not be childish, my angel,” said I, 
trying to take her hands , but she folded them before her 
with a little prudish and indignant mien “ Marry him, 
you have my permission,” said I, replying to this gesture 
by using the formal vous instead of fw “ Nay better I 
beg you to do so” “But,” cried she, felhng at my 
knees, “there IS some horrible mistake, I love no one 
in the world but you , you may demand any proofs you 
please -“Rise, my dear,” said I, “and do me the 
honour of being truthful,” “As before God,” “Do 
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you doubt my love ? " — ^ Nor my fidelity ? ” — 
"No.*’ — “Well, I h»Tc commuted the greatest mme,** 
I went on “I have doubted jrour love and your fidelity 
Bciv^etn two tntoxtcationi I looked calmly aixmt me.” — 
“Calmly I” nghed ihe. “That u enough, Hcnn { you 
no longer love me.” 

‘ She had at once found, you perceive, a loophole for 
escape. In scenes like these an adverb ts duigerous. 
But, happily, curiosity made her add “ And what did 
you see r Have I ever spoken of the Duke excepting in 
public ? Have you detected in my eyes ? ” — “ No." 

said I, “but In hit. And you luv^ dght Dmes made 
me go to Samt-Thomas d Aquin to tec you listening to 
the same mass as he." — “ Ah I ” she exclalmctL “then I 
have made you jealous I” — “Oh I I only with I could 
be I "said I, adtninng the phancy of her quick intclli 
gence, and these acrobatic feats which can only be 
successful in the eyes of the blind. “But by dint of 
eoing to church I have become very incredulous. On 
the day of my first cold, and j^ar first treachery, when 
you thought 1 was in bed) you received the Duke, and 
you told me you had seen no one.” — “ Do you Imow 
that your condua Is infamous?” — “In what respect? 
I consider your mamage to the Duke an exc^ent 
arrangement { he gii es you a great name, the only rank 
that suits you, a brilliant and dlstm^Khed position. 
You will l» one of the queens of Pans I should be 
doing you a wrong if I placed any obstacle m the way of 
this proipect, this dlftlnguisbed life, this splendid alliance. 
Ah I Charlotte, some day you will do me justice by dis- 
covering how unlike my character 11 to that of other 
young men You would have been compelled to deceive 
me j yes, you would have found it very oifficult to break 
with me, for he watches you It n time that wc should 
part, for the Duke is rigidly virtuous. You must turn 
prude { 1 idvae you to do so The Duke 11 vam he 
will be proud of his wife," — “Oh I cned she, bursting 
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into tears, “ Henri, if only you had spoken • Yes, if you 
had chosen ” it was I who was to blame, you under- 
stand “ we would have gone to live all our days in a 
corner, married, happy, and defied the world ” “Well, it 
IS too late now,^’ said I, kissing her hands, and putting on 
a victimised air, “ Good God * But I can undo it all * ” 
said she, — “No, you have gone too far with the Duke 
I ought indeed to go a journey to part us more 
effectually We should both have reason to fear our 
own affection ” “ Henri, do you think the Duke 

has any suspicions f ” I was still “ Henri,” but the iu 
was lost for ever “I do not think so,” I replied, assum- 
ing the manner of a friend , “ but be as devout as 
possible, reconcile yourself to God, for the Duke waits 
for proofs , he hesitates, you must bring him to the 
point ” 

‘ She rose, and walked twice round the boudoir in real 
or affected agitation , then she no doubt found an atti- 
tude and a look beseeming the new state of affairs, for 
she stopped in front of me, held out her hand, and said 
in a voice broken by emotion, “ Well, Henri, you are 
loyal, noble, and a charming man , I shall never forget 
you ” 

‘ These were admirable tactics. She was bewitching 
in this transition of feeling, indispensable to the situation 
in which she wished to place herself in regard to me 
I fell into the attitude, the manners, and the look of a 
man so deeply distressed, that I saw her too newly 
assumed dignity giving way, she looked at me, took my 
hand, drew me along almost, threw me on to the sofa, but 
quite gently, and said after a moment’s silence, “ I am 
dreadfully unhappy, my dear fellow Do you love me ^ ” 

“Oh' yes” “Well, then, what will become of 
you ? ” ’ 

At this point the women all looked at each other 

‘ Though I can still suffer when I recall her perfidy, I 
still laugh at her expression of entire conviction and sweet 
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utoficnon that I most die, or at any rate nnk into per 
petiaJ melancholy, dc Manay went on *Oh ! do not 
laugh yet ! ’ he laid to bts latencn j * there « better to 
come I looked at her xcry tenderly after a pause, and 
said to her, “ Yet, that tt what I have been wondenne 
— “Well, what Will you do? " — “I asked myieJf that 
the day after my cola .” — ** And 1 ” the asked with 

eager iwacty — “And I have made adrancct to the httle 
la^ to whom I was tuppoted to be anachctL” 

‘Charlotte itarted up from the tofa hkc a fnghtened 
doe^ tremhUng Uke a leaf, gave me one of those Tookt »n 
which women forgo all di«r dignity, aD thar modatjy 
thdr refinement, and even thor grace, the iparkling 
glitter of a hiintw riper'* eye wben^ven into a comer, 
and said, “ And I have lored this man t I have ttruggled 1 
I hare ” On this hut thought, which I larc you 
to gueu, the made the most impi^ive pause I ever 
heanL — “Good God!” the cried, “how unhappy are 
we women! we nerer can be loied. To you there la 
nothing serious m the purest foelingt. But never mind j 
when you cheat us you ttiU are our dupes 1 ” — “1 tee 
that plainly,” said I, with a stneken air \ “ you hate for 
too much wit In your anger for your heart to suffer from 
It.” — TTiis modest epigram incrcised her rage j she found 
tome tears of vexation. “You disgmt me with the world 
and with life,” she said “you iiutch away all my lUu^ 
dons ( you deprave my beaA” 

‘She said to me all that I had a right to say to her, 
and with a simple efTfontcry, an irtlcsa audaaty. which 
would certainly hare nailed any man but me on the spot. 
— “ What Is to become of us poor women m a state of 
society such as Loui* xrnt. * charter has made it?” — 
flmaglne how her words had run away with her )— 
“Yei^ indeed, we are 60m to suffer In matter* of 
passion we arc ilwa^ superior to you, and you arc 
Dcncith tB loyalty 'iTicre 1* no honesty In your hearts. 
To you lore is a game m which you always cheat.”^ — 
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“ My dear,” said I, “ to take anything senous in society 
nowadays would be hke making romantic lo\e to an 
actress ” “ What a shameless betrayal ' It was de- 
liberately planned I ” “ No, only a rational issue ” 

“ Good-bye, Monsieur de Marsay,” said she , “you have 
deceived me horribly ” “ Surely,” I replied, taking up 

a submissive attitude, “Madame la Duchesse will not 
remember Charlotte’s gnevances ^ ” “ Certamly,” she 

answered bitterly Then, in fact, you hate me ” 

She bowed, and I said to myself, “ There is something 
still left I ” 

‘ The feehng she had when I parted from her allowed her 
to believe that she still had something to avenge. Well, 
my friends,' I have carefully studied the lives of men who 
have had great success with women, but I do not believe 
that the Marechal de Richelieu, or Lauzun, or Louis de 
Valois ever effected a more judicious retreat at the first 
attempt. As to my mind and heart, they were cast in 
a mould then and there, once for all, and the power of 
control I thus acquired over the thoughtless impulses 
which make us commit so many follies gained me the - 
admirable presence of mmd you all know ’ 

‘ How deeply I pity the second I ’ exclaimed the 
Baronne de Nucmgen 

A scarcely perceptible smile on de Marsay’s pale lips 
made Delphine de Nucmgen colour 

‘ How we do forget > ’ said the Baron de Nucmgen. 

The great banker’s simphcity was so extremely droll, 
that his vinfe, who was de Marsay’s ‘ second,’ could not 
help laughing hke every one else. 

‘ You are all ready to condemn the woman,’ said Lady 
Dudley ‘Well, I quite understand that she did not 
regard her marriage as an act of inconstancy. Men will 
never distinguish between constancy and fidelity I 
know the woman whose story Monsieur de Marsay has 
Ld^ the last of your truly great 
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* Abs ! my lady, you arc right, replied dc Marxi) 

‘ For Tcry nearly fifty year* wchaTc been looking on at 
the progiTSsire rum of all social distmcaons* VVe ought 
to have saved our women from this great wreck, but the 
Clnl Code ha* swept it* levelling influence over theu” 
hods. However tcmble the words, they must be spoken 
Duchesses are vaiushmg, and marquises too ( As to the 
baronesses — I must, apologise to Madame de Nuemgen, 
who will become a countess when her husband is made 
a peer of France — haroncssc* have never succeeded m 
gcran^ people to take them seriously 

* Anstociacy begins with the viscountess, saldBIondet 
with a smile. 

* Countcocs will nimve, said de Maisay ‘An elc 
gant woman will be more or less of a countess — a 
countea of the Empire or of yesterday, a countess of 
the old block, or, a* they ay in Italy, a countess by 
courtesy But a* to the great lady, she died out with 
the dignified cplendoor of ^e last century, with powder, 
patches, high heeled slippen, and stiff bodices with a 
delta ttocn:^er of bows Duebesses m these day* can 
pass through a door without any need to widen it for 
thar hoops. The Empire *aw the last of gowns with 
trams! 1 am sdU puxzled to understand herw a sove- 
reign who wahed to see hi* drawing room swept by 
ducal satin and velvet did not nuke inde structi ble laws 
Napoleon never guetsed the results of the Code be was 
so proud ofi That man, by crcatinE duchc»es, founded 
the race of our “ ladies " of to-day — the indirect offtpnng 
of hu legislation 

* It wa* lope, handled as a hammer by boys just out 
of school and by obscure journalists, which demoltsbed 
the splendour* of the soc^ state, said the Comte dc 
Vandene»c. ‘In these days every rogue who can hold 
his head straight in his collar, cover hit manly bosom 
with half an ell of ndn by way of a cuirass, display 
a brow where apocryphal gemtu glr^mi under curling 
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locks, and strut in a pair of patent-leather pumps graced 
by silk socks which cost six francs, screws his eyeglass 
mto one of his eye-sockets by puckenng up his cheek, 
and whether he be an attorney’s clerk, a contractor’s 
son, or a banker’s bastard, he stares impertinently at the 
prettiest duchess, appraises her as she walks downstairs, 
and says to his friend dressed by Buisson, as we all are, 
and mounted in patent-leather like any duke himself 
“ There, my boy, that is a perfect lady.” ’ 

‘ You have not known how to form a party,’ said Lord 
Dudley , ‘ It will be a long time yet before you have a 
policy You talk a great deal in France about organising 
labour, and you have not yet organised property. So 
this is what happens Any duke — and even in the time 
of Louis xvin and Charles x there were some left who 
had two hundred thousand francs a year, a magnificent 
residence, and a sumptuous tram of servants well, such 
a duke could hve like a great lord The last of these 
great gentlemen in France was the Prince de Talley- 
rand This duke leaves four children, two of them girls 
Granting that he has great luck in marrying them all 
well, each of these descendants will have but sixty or 
eighty thousand francs a year now , each is the father or 
mother of children, and consequently obhged to live with 
the strictest economy in a flat on the ground floor or 
first floor of a large house Who knows if they may 
not even be hunting a fortune ? Henceforth the eldest 
son’s wife, a duchess in name only, has no carnage, no 
people, no opera-box, no time to herself She has not 
her own rooms in the family mansion, nor her fortune, 
nor her pretty toys , she is buned in marnage as a wife 
in the Rue Saint-Denis is buried in trade, she buys 
socks for her dear little children, nurses them herself, 
and keeps an eye on her girls, whom she no longer sends 
to school at a convent Thus your noblest dames have 
been turned into worthy brood-hens ’ 

‘ Alas I It IS true,’ said Joseph Bndau ‘ In our day 
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wc cannot ihow those beautiful flowcn of womanhood 
which graced the golden age* of the French Monarchy 
The great lady $ li brAco A woman has nothing 
now to blush ror ; ihc need not slander or whisper, hi(^ 
her face or rereal it. A fim ti of no use now but for 
fxnning herself When once a thing is no more than what 
it a, It is too useful to be a fonn of luxury 

‘ Eterythinc in France has aided and abetted the 
“ perfect ady. Bid Daniel dArthez. ‘The aristocracy 
has acknowlMged her by retrcaong to the rcceascs of 
Its landed estates, where It has hidden itsdf to die — 
emigrating inlaod before the march of ideas, as of old to 
forctgn tmds before that of the masses The women 
who could have founded European saUitiy could have 
guided opinion and turned it Inside out hke a glove, 
could have ruled the world hy ruling the men of art or 
of Intellect who ought to have nilednt, have committed 
the blunder of ah^domng their ground ; they were 
ashamed of having to iight agauist the ataen class drunk 
with power, ana rushing out on to the stage of the 
world, there to be cut to pieces perhaps by the mbanani 
who arc at its heels. Hence, where tne middle clan 
insist on seeing prin^-'-w* these arc really only ladylike 
young women In these days princes can find no great 
ladies whom they may compromise j they cannot even 
confer honour on a woman taken up at random. The 
Due de Bourbon was the last pnnee to avail himself of 
this pnvilege. 

‘And God alone knows how dearly ho paid for it ( 
said Lord Dudley 

‘Nowadays, princes have Udy hke wives, obliged to 
share thdr opera box with other ladjes ; royal &vour could 
not raise them higher by a hair*s-brcad^ j they glide 
unremarkabJe betwco the waten of the atizen 
and those of the nobility — not aitogether noble nor 
altogether hmrgtofusj said the Maiqmsc de Rochegudo 
landly 

c 
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‘The press has fallen heir to the Woman,’ exclaimed 
Rastignac. ‘She no longer has the quality of a spoken 
feudlcton delightful calumnies graced by elegant 
language We read feudletons written in a dialect which 
changes every three years, society papers about as mirth- 
ful as an undertaker’s mute, and as light as the lead of 
their type French conversation is carried on from one 
end of the country to the other in a revolutionar)' jargon, 
through long columns of type printed in old mansions 
where a press groans in the place where formerly elegant 
company used to meet ’ 

‘The knell of the highest society is tolling,’ said a 
Russian Pnnee ‘ Do you hear it ? And the firet stroke 
IS your modern word lady ’ 

‘You are right, Prince,* said de Marsay ‘The 
“ perfect lady,” issuing from the ranks of the nobility, or 
sprouting from the citizen class, and the product of every 
soil, even of the provinces, is the expression of these 
times, a last remaining embodiment of good taste, grace, 
wit, and distinction, all combined, but dwarfed. We 
shall see no more great ladies in France, but there will 
be “ladies” for a long time, elected by public opinion to 
form an Upper Chamber of women, and who will be 
among the fair sex what a “gentleman ” is in England 

‘ And that they call progress • ’ exclaimed Mademoiselle 
des Touches ‘ I should like to know where the progress 
lies’ 

‘Why, in this,’ said Madame de Nucingen ‘Formerly 
a woman might have the voice of a fish-seller, the 
walk of a grenadier, the face of an impudent courtesan, 
her hair too high on her forehead, a large foot, a 
thick hand she was a great lady in spite of it all, but 
in these days, even if she were a Montmorency if a 
Montmorency would ever be such a creature she would 
not be a lady ’ 

‘ But what do you mean by a “ perfect lady ” ? ’ asked 
Count Adam Laginski, 
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‘She it 2 modern product, 2 deplorable triumph of the 
clecore jyjtem a* applied to the fair icx,* old the 
Minuter ‘Every revolution has a word of its own 
which epitomises and depicts it.’ 

‘You arc right, said the Russun, who had come to 
make a Utcnry reputaiion m Pans, ‘The explanation 
of certain words added from time to time to your 
beautiful langiage would make a magm/lcent history 
Otgaauej for Irrs^ce, is the word of the Empire, and 
sums up Napoleon complctdy* 

‘But all that does not explain what is meant by a 
lady ! the young Pole cx^'Wmrd with tome impatience. 

‘Well, I will tell you,’ said Eroile Blondet to Count 
Adam. ‘One fine morning you go for a saunter in 
Pans. It is past two, but five has not yet struck. You 
see a woman coming towards you } your first glance 
at her Is like the preface to a goM it leads you to 
expect a world of degree and refinement. Like a 
botanist over hill and dale In his pursuit of plants, among 
the vulgarities of Pons lift you have at last found a 
rare flower This woman is attended by two very 
dlicinguiibed-looking men, of whom one, at any rate, 
wean an cader i or else a servant out of livery follows 
her at a distance of ten yards. She displajfs no gaudy 
colours, no open-worked stockings, no over-daborate 
waist buckle, no embroidered fhUs to her drawers fussing 
round her ankjei. You will sec that the is shod with 
prunella shoes, with sandals crotsed over cAUcjncly fine 
cotton stockings, or plain grey silk stockings j or perhaps 
she wears boots of the most exqulctc simplicity You 
notice that her gown is made of a neat and inexpenstve 
material, but made in a way that surprises more rhan one 
woman of the middle class it is tJmosc always a long 
pchne, with bows to ftsten it, and neatly bound wan 
fine cord or an imp ercep tible braid The Unknown has 
a way of her own m wrapping herself m her shawl or 
mantilla j she knows how to diaw it round her from her 
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hips to her neck, outlining a carapace, as it were, which 
would make an ordinary woman look like a turtle, but 
which in her sets off the most beautiful forms while con- 
cealing them How does she do it This secret she 
keeps, though unguarded by any patent. 

‘ As she walks she gives herself a little concentnc and 
harmonious twist, which makes her supple or dangerous 
slenderness writhe under the stuff, as a snake does under 
the green gauze of trembling grass. Is it to an angel or 
a devil that she owes the graceful undulation which plays 
under her long black silk cape, stirs its lace frill, sheds an 
airy balm, and what I should hke to call the breeze of a 
Pansienne ? You may recognise over her arms, round 
her waist, about her throat, a science of drapery recalling 
the antique Mnemosyne 

‘ Oh I how thoroughly she understands the cut of her 
gait forgive the expression Study the way she puts 
her foot forward, moulding her sbrt with such a decent 
preciseness that the passer-by is filled with admiration, 
mingled with desire, but subdued by deep respect When 
an Englishwoman attempts this step, she looks like a 
grenadier marching forward to attack a redoubt The 
women of Pans have a genius for walking The muni- 
cipality really owed them asphalte foot-walks 

‘ Our Unknown jostles no one If she wants to pass, 
she waits with proud humility till some one makes way 
The distinction peculiar to a well-bred woman betrays 
Itself, especially in the way she holds her shawl or cloak 
crossed over her bosom Even as she walks she has a 
little air of serene dignity, hke Raphael’s Madonnas in 
their frames Her aspect, at once quiet and disdainful, 
makes the most insolent dandy step aside for her. 

‘ Her bonnet, remarkable for its simplicity, is trimmed 
with cnsp ribbons , there may be flowers in it, but the 
cleverest of such women wear only bows Feathers 
demand a carriage , flowers are too showy Beneath it 
you see the fresh unworn face of a woman who, without 
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ccKicaty 19 sure of herselfl who looks at nothing, and 
sees ctcrylhing ; whose rani^ satiated by being con 
itantly stamps her race wih an mdiffcicncc 

which piques your cunosty She knows that she is 
looked at, she l^ows that cscrybody, cs-cn \W)men, turn 
round to see her again And she threads her way 
ihrt^h Pans Hkc a gossamcf, spotless and pure. 

‘This delightful speaes a^ects the hottest lantudes, 
the cleanest longitudes of Pam j you wll meet her 
between the lOth and i toth Arcade of the Rue de Rtroli ) 
along the line of the Boulevards from the equator of 
'• the Passage des Pinonmat, where the products of India 
flourWi, where the warmest cranons of industry arc dis- 
pla)^ to the Cape of the Madeleine; in the least muddv 
districts of the aoxen quaircrs, between No. ^0 and No 
130 of the Rue du Faubourg Saint Honor^ During 
the winter^ she haunts the terrace of the FeuiIlantSi but 
not the tsphalte pavement that lies parallel According 
to the weather, she may be seen flying in the Avenue of 
the Champs-Elyiies, which is bounded on the east bt 
the Plicc Louu XV., on the west by the Avenue dc 
Mangny, to the south by the road, to the north by the 
gardens of the Faubourg Saint Honorc. Never is this 
pretty variety of woman to be seen In the hyperborean 
r^onsof the Rue Saint Denis, never in the Ramcschacka 
of miry, narrow, commercial strccti j never anywhere in 
bad weather These flowers of Pans, blooming only in 
Oncntal weather, perfume the highways j and after five 
o clock fold up like morning-glory flowers. The women 
you will see later. looking a little like them, trying to ape 
them, are would-bc ladies j while the £iir Unknown, your 
Bcatncc of a day, is a “ perfect bdy ” 

*It is not very easy fora foreigner, my dear Count, to 
recognise the differences by which the observer emmtns 
distinguishes them women are such consummate 
acuvsses ; but they are glaring In the eyes :>f Pandans 
hooks ill fiatened, ttrings showing loops of rusty white 
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tape through a gaping slit in the back, rubbed shoe- 
leather, ironed bonnet-strings, an over-full skirt, an 
over-tight v/aist You will see a certain effort in the 
intentional droop of the eyelid There is something 
conventional in the attitude 

‘ As to the bourgeoise^ the citizen womankind, she 
cannot possibly be mistaken for the lady , she is an 
admirable foil to her, she accounts for the spell cast over 
you by the Unknown She is bustling, and goes out in 
all weathers, trots about, comes, goes, gazes, does not 
know whether she will or will not go into a shop. 
Where the lady knows just what she wants and what she 
IS doing, the townswoman is undecided, tucks up her 
skirts to cross a gutter, dragging a child by the hand, 
which compels her to look out for the vehicles , she is a 
mother in pubhc, and talks to her daughter , she carries 
money in her bag, and has open-work stockings on her 
feet , in wmter, she wears a boa over her fur cloak , in 
summer, a shawl and a scarf, she is accomphshed in the 
redundancies of dress 

‘ You will meet the fair Unknown again at the Italicns, 
at the Opera, at a ball. She will then appear under such 
a different aspect that you would think them two beings 
devoid of any analogy The woman has emerged from 
those mysterious garments like a butterfly from its silky 
cocoon She serves up, like some rare dainty, to your 
ravished eyes, the forms which her bodice scarcely revealed 
in the morning At the theatre she never mounts higher 
than the second tier, exceptmg at the Italiens You 
can there watch at your leisure the studied deliberateness 
of her movements The enchanting deceiver plays off 
all the little political artifices of her sex so naturally as to 
exclude all idea of art or premeditation If she has a 
royally beautiful hand, the most perspicacious beholder 
will beheve that it is absolutely necessary that she should 
twist, or refix, or push aside the ringlet or curl she plays 
With If she has some dignity of profile, you will be 
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peronded that she ti giving Iron) or grace to what she 
saya to her naghbour, duing Jn such a position as to 
pnxiucc the magical effect of the “ lost profile,” so dear to 
great painters, by which the check catches the high 
Ught, the nose u shown In dear outline, the nostrils are 
tiamparently rosy, the forehead squarely modelled, the 
eye has Its spangle of fire, but fijced on space, and the 
white roundnesi of the cbm ts accentuated by a line of 
light. If she has a pretty foot, she wiU throw herself on 
a toCi with the coquettish grace of a cat In the sunshine, 
her feet outstretched without your fedinp that her atti 
tude it anything but the most charming model ever 
given to a sculptor by lassitude 

* Only the perfect bdy ts quite at her ease in full dress } 
nothing InconTcnienccs her You will ncrer see her, 
like the woman of the citrtcn class, pulling up a refraaory 
sliouMer-ftrap, or pushing down a rcbelJJous whalebone, 
or looking whether her tucker h doing its office of fiUthful 
guardian to two treasures of dazzling whiteness, or 
glancing m the mirrors to sec if her hcad*dressis keeping 
\a place. Her toilet Is always In harmony with her 
character } she has had time to study herself, to learn 
what becomes her, for she has long known what does not 
suit her You will not find her as you go out j she 
vanishes before the end of the play If by chance she 
IS to be seen, calm and stately, on the stairs, she Is 
expcnencing some violent emotion ( she has to bestow 
a glance, to receive a promise. Perhaps she goes down 
so slowly on purpose to gratify the vanity of a slave 
whom she soraetunei obeys. If your meeting takes place 
at a ball or an evening party, you will gather the honey, 
natural or affected, of her Insinuating voice j her empty 
words win enchant you, and she will know how to 
give them the value of thought by her inimitable 
Dcanng 

*To be such a woman. Is it not necessary to be very 
dcTcr ? asked the Polish Count. 
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‘It IS necessary to have great taste,’ replied the 
Pnncesse de Cadignan. 

‘And in France taste is more than cleverness, said 
the Russian. 

‘This woman’s cleverness is the tnumph of a purely 
plastic art,’ Blondet went on. ‘You will not know 
what she said, but you will be fascinated She will toss 
her head, or gently shrug her white shoulders , she will 
gild an insignificant speech with ^ charming pout 
and smile, or throw a Voltairean epigram into an 
“Indeed I ” an “ Ah I ” a “ What then ' ” A jerk of her 
head will be her most pertinent form of questioning , she 
will give meaning to the movement by which she twirls 
a vinaigrette hanging to her finger by a nng. She gets 
an arti&ial grandeur out of superlative trivialities , she 
simply drops her hand impressively, letting it fall over the 
arm of her chair as dewdrops hang on the cup of a 
flower, and all is said she has pronounced judgment 
beyond appeal, to the apprehension of the most obtuse 
She knows how to listen to you , she gives you ,the 
opportunity of shining, and I ask your modesty those 
moments are rare ? ’ 

The candid simplicity of the young Pole, to whom 
Blondet spoke, made all the party shout with laughter. 

‘Now, you will not talk for half-an-hour with a 
bourgeoise without her alluding to her husband in one 
way or another,’ Blondet went on with unperturbed 
gravity, ‘whereas, even if you know that your lady is 
married, she will have the delicacy to conceal her husband 
so effectually that it will need the enterprise of Chris- 
topher Columbus to discover him Often you will fail 
in the attempt single-handed If you have had no 
opportunity of inquiring, towards the end of the evening 
you detect her gazing fixedly at a middle-aged man 
wearmg a decoration, who bows and goes out She has 
ordered her carnage, and goes 

‘You are not the rose, but you have been with the 
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rose, and you go to bed under tJic goWen canopy of a 
dciioou* dream, which will last pahaps after Sleep, with 
hii heavy finger, has opened the Irory gates of the temple 
of dreams. 

‘The lady, when she ts at home, tees no one before 
four; she ts shrewd enough always to keep )’oa watUng 
In her hoitse you wiU find everything in co^ taste j her 
luxury it for hourly use, and duly renewed ; you will see 
nothing under class shades, no rags of wrapptnCT hanging 
about, and loonng like a pantir You will find the 
staircase warmed. Flowers on all sides will charm your 
sight — flowers, the only gift she accepts, and those only 
certain people, for nosegays live but a day j they 
give pleasure, and must be replac^ j to her they art, as m 
the East, a symbol and a promise. The costly to)^ of 
fiuhkm he ab^t, but not so at to surest a museum or a 
cunositr shop You will find her sitting by the fire In 
a low cKair^ ftom which she will not nse to giwct vou 
Her calk will not now be what it was at the &JI ; there 
she was our creditor ; in her own home she ou es you the 
pleasure of her wit. These are the shades of which the 
lady Is a marvellous mistress. What she likes In )'ou ts a 
man to swell her arcle, an ot^cct for the cares and 
attendorts which such women are now happy to bestow 
Therefore, to attract you to her drawing-room, she will 
be bcwitchingly charming This especially is where you 
feel how isolitcd women are nowadays, and why tlic) 
want a little world of tbar own, to which they may 
seem a constellation. Conversation ts impossible without 
generalities, 

‘Yes, said de Marsay, ‘you have truly hit the fault of 
our age. The epigram— a volume m a word — no longer 
strikes, as it did in the eighteenth century, at penons or 
at things, but at squalid events, and it dies m a day ’ 

‘Hence, said Blondct, ‘the intelUgenco of the lady, 
if she has any, consists in casting douro on everything, 
whfle the bturimse uses hers to amrm everything Here 
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lies the great difference between the two women , the 
townswoman is certainly virtuous , the lady does not 
know yet whether she is, or whether she always will be , 
she hesitates and struggles where the other refuses point 
blank and falls full length This hesitancy in everything 
IS one of the last graces left to her by our horrible times 
She rarely goes to church, but she will talk to you of 
religion , and if you have the good taste to affect Free- 
thought, she will try to convert you, for you will have 
opened a way for the stereotyped phrases, the head-shaking 
and gestures understood by all these women “For 
shame ' I thought you had too much sense to attack 
religion. Society is tottenng, and you deprive it of its 
support Why, religion at this moment means you and 
me , It is property, and the future of our children * Ah ' 
let us not be selfish ' Individualism is the disease of the 
age, and religion is the only remedy, it unites families 
which your laws put asunder,” and so forth Then she 
plunges into some neo-Christian speech sprinkled with 
political notions which is neither Catholic nor Protestant 
but moral ? Oh ' deuced moral I m which you may 
recognise a fag end of every material woven by modern 
doctrmes, at loggerheads together ’ 

The women could not help laughing at the airs by 
which Blondet illustrated his satire 

‘This explanation, dear Count Adam,’ said Blondet, 
turning to the Pole, ‘ will have proved to you that the 
“perfect lady” represents the intellectual no less than 
the political muddle, just as she is surrounded by the 
showy and not very lasting products of an industry 
which IS always aiming at destroying its work in order 
to replace it by something else When you leave her 
you say to yourself She certainly has superior ideas ^ 
And you believe it all the more because she will have 
sounded your heart with a delicate touch, and have 
asked you your secrets , she affects ignorance, to learn 
everything , there are some things she never knows, not 
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CTCn when the knows them You alone will be uneay^ 
you will know nothing of the state of her heart. The 
great ladies of old flaunted their lore-affairs, with news- 
mpers and adverusementi \ in these days the lady has her 
little passion neatly ruled like a sheet of music with its 
crotchets and quasers and Tninims its rests, its pauses, 
Its sharps to sign the key A mere weak woman, she is 
anxious not to compromise her love, or her huslMd, or 
the future of her children Name, position, and fortune 
are no longer flags so respited as to protect all kinds of 
merchandise on board The whole aristocracy no longer 
advances m a body to s cr e en the lady She not, hke 
the great Lady or the pas^ the demeanour of lof^ an 
tagonitm she can cn^ nothing under foot, it is she 
woo would be crushed. Thus ue is apt at Jesuitical 
mexxt ttrm/u^ the Is a creature of eqmvocal compromises, 
of guarded propneties, of anonymous passions itCiuca 
beiwccii two reef bound ibores. She is u much afraid of 
her servants as an Englithwoman who lives m dread of a 
tnal m the divorce<ourt. This woman — so free at a 
ball, so attractive out walking — is a slave at home { she u 
never independent but m perfect privacy, or thcorcti 
cally She must picSuve herself m her poadon as a 
lidr This Is her task 

‘ For ui our day a woman repudiated by her husband, 
reduced to a meagre allowance, with no carnage, no 
luxury, no opera box, none of the divine acccsiones of 
the toilet, is no longer a wife, a msid, or a towns- 
woman she u adrlf^ and becomes a chattel The 
Cirmehtei will not receive a mamed woman j it would 
be bigamy Would her lover still have anything to say 
to her ? That is the question. Thus your peri^ lady 
may perhaps pve occasion to calumny, never to slander 

‘ It u all hombly true, said the Pnncessc de Cadi 
gnan 

‘And so, said Blonde^ ‘our “perfect lit^” hves 
between English hypocrisy and the dchghtful frinknew 
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of ball and bullets { a man with a code and a sword m 
hU brain, word and deed j a clcaf*«chtcd spint that 
foresaw everything but hfs own fall j a capricious 
poUdetan who nsked men by handfuls out of economy, 
and who spared three beads — those of Talleyrand, of 
Poxxo di Borpo, and of Mettcmlch, diplomariits whose 
death would reiTC sated the French Empire, and who 
seemed to him of greater weight than thousands of 
soldiers t a man to whom nature, as a rare pnnlege, had 
given a heart In a frame of bronze 1 mirthful and kind 
at midnight amid women, and neat rooming manipulat 
mg Europe as a )*oung girl might amuse herself by 
spushmg the water in her bath I Hypocritical and 
generous I lonng tawdrincss and simplicity^ dcv-oid ot 
taste, but protecting the artsi and m spite of these 
anniheses, really great m everything by Instinct or b) 
temperament j Cicsar at five-and twenty, Cromwell at 
ihu^ I and then, like my grocer buned in Perc Lachaisc, 
a goM husband and a goM £ither In short, he impro* 
vised public works, empires, kings, codcs^ verses, a 
romance— -and all with more range ih^ precision. Did 
he not aim at making all Europe Franco? And after 
making us weigh on me earth in such a way as to change 
the laws of gravitaclort. he left us poorer than on the day 
when he 6rtt laid hands on us ) while he, who had taken 
an empire by his name, lost his name on the fnmder 
of hit empire in a lea of blood and soldiers. A man all 
thought and all action, who comprehended Desaix and 
Fouchd, 

‘All despotism and all Justice at the right moments. 
The true Wng I said de Marsay 

‘Ah! vat a picashre it is to dIchest vile you talk, 
said Baron do Nuangen 

‘ But do you suppose that the treat we are mving you 
IS a common one r ’ asked Joseph Bridau ‘If you had 
to pay for the charms of convcmtion as you do for those 
of danaog or of music, your fortune would be inade- 
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quate • There is no second performance of the same 
flash of wit ’ 

‘And are we really so much deteriorated as these 
gentlemen think ? ’ said the Pnncesse de Cadignan, 
addressing the women with a smile at once sceptical and 
ironical. ‘ Because, in these days, under a regime which 
makes everything small, you prefer small dishes, small 
rooms, small pictures, small articles, small newspapers, 
small books, does that prove that women too have grown 
smaller ? Why should the human heart change because 
you change your coat? In all ages the passions will 
remam the same I know cases of beautiful devotion, of 
subhme sulFenngs, which lack the publicity the glory, 
if you choose which formerly gave lustre to the errors 
of some women But though one may not have saved a 
King of France, one is not the less an Agnes Sorel ' Do 
you believe that our dear Marquise d’Espard is not the 
peer of Madame Doublet, or Madame du Defiant, in 
whose rooms so much evil was spoken and done ? Is not 
Taghoni a match for Camargo ? or Malibran the equal 
of Saint-Huberti ? Are not our poets supenor to those 
of the eighteenth century If at this moment, through 
the fault of the Grocers who govern us, we have not a 
style of our own, had not the Empire its distinguishing 
stamp as the age of Louis xv. had, and was not its 
splendour fabulous ? Have the sciences lost anythmg ? ’ 

‘ I am quite of your opinion, Madame , the women of 
this age are truly great,’ replied the Comte de Vande- 
nesse ‘ When postenty shall have followed us, will not 
Madame Recamier appear in proportions as fine as those 
of the most beautiful women of the past ^ We have 
made so much history that historians will be lacking * 
The age of Louis xiv had but one Madame de Sevigne, 
we have a thousand now in Paris who certainly wnte 
better than she did, and who do not publish their letters 
Whether the Frenchwoman be called “perfect lady” or 
great lady, she will always be the woman among women 
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‘Emile Blondct haJ given ui a picture of the fasana 
dons of a woman of the dajr j but, at need, this creattire 
who bndles or shows off, who chirps out the ideas of 
Mr This and Mr TTiat, would be heroic. And it must 
be tajd, )OQr faults, Mesdame*, are all the more poetical, 
because they must always and under all ctrcumstances 
be surrounded by greater perils. I have seen much of 
the world, 1 hare studied It perhaps too late; but in 
cases where the Illegality of your feelings might be 
excused, I have always observed the effects of I know not 
what chance — which you may call Providence — Inerit 
■bir overwhelming such as we consider light women 

*1 hope,* said Madame do Vandcneisc, ‘that we can 
be great in other ways * 

‘Oh, let the Comte de Vandencssc preach to us I 
exclaimed Madame de Senzy 

‘ With all the more reason because he has preached a 
great deal by mmple,* said the Baronne de Nudngen. 

‘On my honour! cud General de Montnveau, ‘m 
all the dr*m.ti — a word you are very fond 0^ he said, 
looking It Bkindet-— ‘m which the hngcr of God has 
been visible, the most frightful I crer Licw was very 
near being by my act 

‘W€U,teIl us all about it I cried Lady Birimorc j * I 
love to shudder I 

‘It IS the taste ofa rlrtuous woman, replied dcMarsay, 
looking at Lord Dudlcy^s lovely daughter 

‘During the cimprign of 1812,' General de Mont 
nveau benn. ‘ I was the involuntary cause of a terrible 
disaster whicn may be of use to you, Doctor Bianchoo, 
he, turning to me, rince, while devoting yourself to the 
human body, you concern yourself a gooo deal with the 
mind j It may tend to solve some of the problems of the 
will. 

‘ I was going through my second campaign j I enjoyed 
danger, and Uughed it everything, like the young and 
fbohih beutenant of artillery that I was. When we 
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reached the Beresina, the army had, as you know, lost 
all discipline, and had forgotten military obedience It 
was a medley of men of all nations, instinctively making , 
their way from north to south The soldiers would 
drive a general in rags and bare-foot away from their lire 
if he brought neither wood nor victuals ' After the 
passage of this famous river disorder did not diminish 
I had come quietly and alone, without food, out of the 
marshes of Zembin, and was wandering in search of a 
house where I might be taken in. Finding none, or 
dnven away from those I came across, happily towards 
evening I perceived a wretched little Polish farm, of 
which nothing can give you any idea unless you have 
seen the wooden houses of Lower Normandy, or the 
poorest farm-buildings of la Beauce These dwellings 
consist of a single room, with one end divided off by a 
wooden partition, the smaller division serving as a store- 
room for forage 

‘ In the darkness of twilight I could just see a laint 
smoke rising above this house Hoping to find there 
some comrades more compassionate than those I had 
hitherto addressed, I boldly walked as far as the farm 
On going m, I found the table laid Several officers, 
and with them a woman a common sight enough 
were eating potatoes, some horse-flesh broiled over the 
charcoal, and some frozen beetroots I recognised 
among the company two or three artillery captains of 
the regiment m which I had first served I was wel- 
comed with a shout of acclamation, which would have 
amazed me greatly on the other side of the Beresina , 
but at this moment the cold was less intense , my fellow- 
officers were resting, they were warm, they had food, and 
the room, strewn with trusses of straw, gave the promise 
of a delightful night We did not ask for so. much m 
those days My comrades could be philanthropists gratis 
one of the commonest ways of being philanthropic 
I sat down to eat on one of the bundles of straw. 
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‘At the end of the tabic, by the dde of the door 
opening into the amalier room full of straw and hay, sat 
my old colonel, one of the most extraordinary men I crer 
saw among all the mixed collection of men »i has been 
my lot to meet* He was an Italian Now, whenever 
human nature is truly fine tn the lands of the south, tc ts 
really sublime. I do not know whether you hue c\cr 
observed the extreme fairness of Italians when they arc 
fair It IS ex(]uisite, espeaally under an artificial light. 
When I read the fimiasacal portrait of Colonel Oudet 
sketched by Charles Nodier, I found my own sensations 
m every one of his elegant phrases. Italian, then, as 
were most of the officers of his regiment, which bad, 
m &ct, been borrowed by the Emperor from Eugene s 
army, my colonel was a t^ nun, at least eight or nine 
inches above the standard, and admirably proportioned — 
a little stout perhaps, but prodigiously powerful, acute, 
and dean4imbed as a gr^bound. Hts black hair in 
abundant curls showed up ms complexion, as white as a 
womans} he had small bands. a shapely fixt, a pleasant 
mouth, and an aquiline nose oelicately formed, of which 
the tip used to be»me naturally pinched and white when- 
ever he was angry as happened often. His irasabibty 
was so &r beyond belief that I will tcU you nothing 
about it } you will hire the opportunity of judging of ir 
No one could be calm m his presence. 1 alone, perhaps, 
was not ahaid of him } be had indeed taken such a 
angular fancy to me that he thought everything I did 
ngnt. When he wm in a rage his brow was knit and 
the muscles of the middle of hu forehead set in a delta, 
or> to be more explicit, la Rcdgauntlct s horse-shoe 
Tms mark was, perhMS, even more terrifying than the 
magnetic flashes of hii blue eyes. Hii whole frame 
quivered, and his stren^ great as it was In bii nonnal 
state, bcomc almrnt unbounded. 

‘ He spoke with a strong guttural roll His voice, at 
least as poweiful as that of Charles Nodier’s Oudet^ 

D 
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threw an incredible fulness of tone into the syllable or 
the consonant in which this burr was sounded. Though 
this feulty pronunciation was at times a grace, When 
commanding his men, or when he was excited, you 
cannot imagine, unless you had heard it, what force was 
expressed by this accent, which at Pans is so common 
When the Colonel was quiescent, his blue eyes were 
angehcally sweet, and his smooth brow had a most 
charming expression On parade, or with the army of 
Italy, not a man could compare with him Indeed, 
d’Orsay himself, the handsome d’Orsay, was eclipsed by 
our colonel on the occasion of the last review held by 
Napoleon before the invasion of Russia 

‘ Everything was in contrasts in this exceptional man 
Passion hves on contrast Hence you need not ask 
whether he exerted over women the irresistible influences 
to which our nature yields ’ and the general looked at 
the Pnncesse de Cadignan ‘as vitreous matter is 
moulded under the pipe of the glass-blower , still, by a 
singular fatality an observer might perhaps explain the 
phenomenon the Colonel was not a lady-killer, or was 
indifferent to such successes. 

‘To give you an idea of his violence, I will teU you 
m a few words what I once saw him do in a paroxysm 
of fiiry We were dragging our guns up a very 
narrow road, bordered by a somewhat high slope on 
one side, and by thickets on the other. When we 
were half-way up we met another regiment of artillery, 
Its colonel marching at the head This colonel wanted 
to make the captain who was at the head of our 
foremost battery back down again The captain, of 
course, refused , but the colonel of the other regiment 
signed to his foremost battery to advance, and in spite 
of the care the driver took to keep among the scrub, the 
wheel of the first gun struck our captain’s nght leg and 
broke it, throwing him over on the near side of his horse 
All this was the work of a moment Our Colonel, who 
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was but a bttle guessed that there was a quarrel { 

he galloped up, ndmg among the guns at the nak of 
fdling with hit honcJ four in the air, and reached 
the spot, face to fiicc with the other colonel, at the rcry 
moment when the captain fell, calling out “Help I ” No, 
our Italian Colonel wai no l^gcr human I Foam like 
the froth of champagne rote to his hps; he roared in- 
articulately like a hon^ Incapable of uttenng a word, or 
oven a ay, he made a terrific ngnal to his antagonut, 
pointing to the wood and drawing hit sword The two 
colonels went aside. In two second we taw our Colonel s 


opponent stretched on the g;round, hit skull split m two. 
The toldicn of ha regiment backed — yea, by hearen, 
and pretty quickly too I 

‘The captain, who had been to nearly enuhed, and 
who lay yelping m the puddle where the gun camigc 
had thiuwn him, had an Italian wife, a beautiful Sicilian 
of Messina, who was not indifferent to our CoIoneL 


This arcomscance had aggravated his rage. H 
pledged to protect the huu^d, bound to defend ] 
he would hare defended the woman herstlf 


‘ Now, in the hovel beyond 21cmbin, where I was 10 
well received, this captain was sitting opposite to me, and 
his wife was at the other end of the table, feang the 
ColoncL Thu Slalian was a little woman named Roena, 
very dark, but with all the fire of the Southern tun m 


her black almond shaped eyes. At this moment the wat 
deplorably thin ha face was covered with dos^ like 
fruit exposed to the drought of a high road Scarcely 
clothed m ra^ exbauitcd by marches, ha hair in dii- 
orda, and dinging together unda a piece of a shawl 
aed dote over ha head, ttill the had the graces of a 
woman ^ ha movements woe engaging, ha small rosy 
mouth and white teeth, the outhae of ha features and 
figure, charms which misoy, cold, and neglect bad not 
altogctha defreed, still suggested Jove to any man who 
could think of a woman Rotina bad one of those 
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frames which are fragile in appearance, but wiry and full 
of spring Her husband, a gentleman of Piedmont, had a 
face expressive of ironical simplicity, if it is allowable to 
ally the two words Brave and well informed, he seemed 
to know nothing of the connection which had subsisted 
between his wife and the Colonel for three years past. I 
ascribed this unconcern to Italian manners, or to some 
domestic secret , yet there was m the man’s countenance 
one feature which always filled me with involuntar}' 
distrust. His under lip, which was thin and very rest- 
less, turned down at the corners instead of turning up, 
and this, as I thought, betrayed a streak of cruelty in a 
character which seemed so phlegmatic and indolent 
‘ As you may suppose, the conversation was not veiy’ 
sparkling when I went in. My weary comrades ate in 
silence , of course, they asked me some questions, and we 
related our misadventures, mingled with reflections on 
the campaign, the generals, their mistakes, the Russians, 
and the cold A minute after my arrival the colonel, 
havmg finished his meagre meal, wiped his moustache, 
bid us good-night, shot a black look at the Itahan woman, 
saying, “ Rosina ? ” and then, without waiting for a reply, 
went into the little barn full of hay, to bed The mean- 
ing of the Colonel’s utterance was self-evident The 
young wife replied by an indescribable gesture, express- 
ing all the aimoyance she could not but feel at seeing 
her thraldom thus flaunted without human decency, and 
the offence to her dignity as a woman, and to her 
husband. But there was, too, in the ngid setting of her 
features and the tight knittmg of her bjrows a sort of 
presentiment, perhaps she foresaw her fate Rosma 
remained quietly m her place 

‘ A minute later, and apparently when the Colonel was 
snug in his couch of straw or hay, he repeated, “Rosina ?” 

^ The tone of this second call was even more brutally 
questioning than the first. The Colonel’s strong burr, 
and the length which the Italian language allows to be 
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MTcn to YtwtU and the final tjUahle, concentrated all 
we man* detpotum, impadence, and itrength of will 
Rotina turned pale, but *he rote, passed behind us, and 
vrent to the ColoneL 

‘ All the party at in utter silence j I, nnluckfly, after 
looking at wem all, began to laugh, and then they all 
laugh w too.—** Tu ndi P— you lau^ r ” said the husband. 

“*On my honour, old comrade," said I, becoming 
senoui again, ** I confess that I was wrong j I ask vour 
pardon a thousand dmes, and if you are not atisfien by 
my ipoloffie* I am ready to mve you amiaaion " 

*“ObT It II not you who are wrong, it is I •" he 
replied coldly 

‘Thereupon we all lay down in the room, and before 
long all were sound asleep 

‘Next morning ach one, without rousing his neigh- 
bour or leekir^ companiocunip,sctout again on his war, 
with that tdnsbnea whidi made our rout one of the 
most homble dramas of self seeking, melancboly, and 
horror which ever was enacted under heaven Never 
thden, at about seven or eight hundred paces from our 
tbelrer we, most of os, met again and wralked on together, 
like gvxsc led in flocks by a child s wilful tyranny The 
same n‘^.<^1ty urged irs tU 

* Having reached a knoll whence we could mil see the 
fimnhouie where wre had spent the night, we heard 
sounds resembhng the roar of lions in the desert, the 
bellowing of bulli — no, it was a noise which can be 
compared to no known cry And yet, mingling with 
this horrible and onunoui roar, wc could hear a woman's 
feeble scream. Wc all looked round, seized by I know 
not what Impulse of terror 1 we no longer saw the bouse, 
but a huge bonfire. The fi^bouse had been barricaded, 
and was m flame*. Swirls of smoke borne on the wind 
brought us hoarse cnes and an indcscnhable pungent 
smelL A few yards b^md, the captain was quietly 
approaching to join our caravan ( we gazed at him m 
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silence, for no one dared question him , but he, under- 
standing our curiosity, pomted to his breast with the 
forefinger of his right hand, and, waving the left in the 
direction of the fire, he said, “ Son\o ” 

‘We all walked on without saying a word to him.’ 

‘There is nothing more terrible than the revolt of a 
sheep,’ said de Marsay 

‘ It would be frightful to let us leave with this horrible 
picture m our memory,’ said Aladame de Montcornet 
‘ I shall dream of it ’ 

‘ And what was the punishment of Monsieur de 
Marsa/s “First” ? ’ said Lord Dudley, smihng 

‘ When the English are in jest, their foils have the 
buttons on,’ said Blondet 

‘ Monsieur Bianchon can tell us, for he saw her dying,’ 
replied de Marsay, turning to me 

‘Yes,’ said I, ‘and her end was one of the most 
beautiful I ever saw The Duke and I had spent the 
night by the dying woman’s pillow , pulmonary con- 
sumption, in the last stage, left no hope , she had taken 
the sacrament the day before The Duke had fallen 
asleep The Duchess, waking at about four m the 
morning, signed to me in the most touching way, with 
a friendly smile, to bid me leave him to rest, and she 
meanwhile was about to die. She had become in- 
credibly thin, but her free had preserved its really sublime 
outline and features Her pallor made her skin look like 
porcelain with a light within Her bright eyes and 
colour contrasted with this languidly elegant complexion, 
and her countenance was full of impressive calm She 
seemed to pity the Duke, and the feeling had its origin 
in a lofty tenderness which, as death approached, seemed 
to know no bounds The silence was absolute The 
room, softly lighted by a lamp, looked like every sick- 
room at the hour of death 

‘ At this moment the dock struck The Duke awoke, 
and was in despair at having fallen asleep I did not see 
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the gesture of impauence by which he manirested the 
icg ct he felt at hanng lost nghc of hit wife for a few of 
the last minutes vouchsafed to him) but ic Is oulte 
certain that any one but the dying woman might nave 
misundemood it. A busy statesman, always thmldng of 
the intCicSLi of France, the Duke had a thousand odd 
ways on the surface, such as often lead to a man of genius 
bang mistaken for a madman, and of which the explana 
tion Lies in the exquuiteness and exacting needs of thar 
intellect. He came to seat himself m an armchair by his 
wife I side, and looked fixedly at her The dying woman 
put her l^d out a httle way, took her hushed 1 and 
clasped it feebly ) and in a low but agitated voice she 
said, “My poor dear, who is left to understand you 
now ? ** Then the di^, looking at him 

*The stones the doctor tells us, said the Comte dc 
Vandenesse, ‘always leave a deep imprewon 
‘Bat a tweet one, said Mademoiselle des Touches, 
ruing 

PAUhJtm ilj9 4J, 



LA GRANDE BRETECHE 

{Sequel to ‘‘Another Study of Woman ’) 

‘Ah' Madame,’ replied the doctor,’ I have some appall- 
ing stones in my collection. But each one has its proper 
hour in a conversation you know the pretty jest recorded 
by Chamfort, and said to the Due de Fronsac “Between 
your sally and the present moment lie ten bottles of 
champagne ” ’ 

‘ But it IS two in the morning, and the story of Rosina 
has prepared us,’ said the mistress of the house 

‘ Tell us. Monsieur Bianchon 1 ’ was the cry on every 
side. 

The obhging doctor bowed, and silence reigned 
‘ At about a hundred paces from Vendome, on the 
banks of the Loir,’ said he, ‘ stands an old brown house, 
crowned with very high roofs, and so completely isolated 
that there is nothing near it, not even a fetid tannery or 
a squalid tavern, such as are commonly seen outside small 
towns In front of this house is a garden down to the 
river, where the box shrubs, formerly clipped close to 
edge the walks, now straggle at their own will. A 
few willows, rooted in the stream, have grown up quickly 
like an enclosing fence, and half hide the house The 
wild plants we call weeds have clothed the bank with 
their beautiful luxuriance The fruit-trees, neglected 
for these ten years past, no longer bear a crop, and their 
suckers have formed a thicket The espahers are like a 
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copse. The paths, once gravcDed, arc ovcrgronm with 
ponlane j but. to be accuntc. there is no tract of a path. 

‘ Loobng down from the mil-top, to which cling the 
rums of the old castle of the DuJccs of Vcnddme, the 
only spot whence the eye can sec Into this enclosure, we 
think that at a rime, difficult now to determine, this spot 
of earth must hare been the joy of some country gentle- 
man devoted to roses and tuUps, In a word, to horticulture, 
but above all a lover of choice fniit. An arbour Is vluble. 
or rather the wreck of an arbour, and under It a table trill 
standi not entirely destroyed by rime. At the aspect of 
this garden that Is no more, the nentive ^ys of the 
peac^l bfe of the provinces may be divined as we 
divine the history of a worthy tradesman when we read 
the epitaph on his tomb. To complete the mournful 
and tender impresrioru which seize the soul, on one of 
the walls there is a stmdial ^ced with ^11 homely 
Cbnttiin inottfc “ U?/i«ew npta ” 

* The roof of this house Is dreadfrilly dilapidated j the 
outside shutters are always closed; the balconies are 
hung with iwalbws nests; the doors are for ever ihuL 
Straggling grasses have outlined the Sagstones of the 
steps wltn green ; the ironwork is rusty Moon and 
sun, winter, summer, and trww have eaten Into the 
wooa, warped the boards, peeled off the paint. The 
dreary rilence ts broken only by birds and cats, pole-cats, 
rats, and mice, free to scamper round, and fight, and eat 
each other An invisible tumd has written over it all 
“ Mfiiei j’ ” 

‘ ICy prompted by cunooty. you go to bok at this 

ho*Jie frnTD. ^ ’JT i a 

round-arched top ; the ^Idren hare made many holes m 
It. 1 learned later that tha door had been blocked for 
ten yean Through these irregular breaches you will 
sec that the side towards the courtyard is m perfect 
harmony with the side towards the gwden. The cimn 
rum prevafla. Tufts pf weeds outline the paving stones } 
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the walls are scored by enormous cracks, and the blackened 
coping IS laced with a thousand festoons of pellitory 
The stone steps are disjointed , the bell-cord is rotten , 
the gutter-spouts broken What fire from heaven can 
have fallen there ? By what decree has salt been sown 
on this dwelling ? Has God been mocked here ? Or 
■vvas France betrayed ^ These are the questions we ask 
ourselves Reptiles crawl over it, but give no reply 
This empty and deserted house is a vast enigma of which 
the answer is known to none 

‘ It was formerly a httle domain, held in fief, and is 
known as La Grande Breteche Dunng my stay at 
Vendome, where Despleins had left me in charge of a 
nch patient, the sight of this strange dwelling became 
one of my keenest pleasures Was it not far better than 
a ruin ? Certain memories of indisputable authenticity 
attach themselves to a rum , but this house, still standing, 
though being slowly destroyed by “an avenging hand, 
contained a secret, an unrevealed thought At the very 
least It testified to a caprice More than once in the 
evening I boarded the hedge, run wild, which sur- 
rounded the enclosure I braved scratches, I got into 
this ownerless garden, this plot which was no longer 
public or private , I fingered there for hours gazing at 
the disorder I would not, as the price of the story to 
which this strange scene no doubt was due, have asked 
a single question of any gossiping native On that 
spot I wove delightful romances, and abandoned myself 
to little debauches of melancholy which enchanted me 
If I had known the reason perhaps qmte commonplace 
of this neglect, I should have lost the unwritten poetry 
which intoxicated me To me this refuge represented 
the most vanous phases of human life, shadowed by mis- 
fortune j sometimes the calm of a cloister without the 
monks , sometimes the peace of the graveyard without 
the dead, who speak in the language of epitaphs , one 
day I saw m it the home of lepers, another, the house of 
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the Atnie j but, above all, 1 found there provincial life, 
wth in contemplative idea*, lU hour ghui oducnce 1 
often vrept there, I nc\er laughed. 

‘ ^Io^c than once I felt involuntary terrott av I heard 
overhead the dull hum of the vangt of wmc hurrying 
wood-pigeon The earth li dank) )‘Ou muit be on the 
watch for hzard*, riper*, and frog*, wandenng about with 
the wild freedom of nature i abort all, you must hare no 
fear of cold, for in a few minute* you feel an icy cloak 
acitlc on your ihouldert, like the Commendatorca hand 
on Don Gic%-ann\ * neck 

‘One evening I felt a thudder ) the wind had turned 
an old ruuy weathercock, and the creaking sounded like 
a cry from the house, at the very moment is hen 1 wa» 
finishing a gloomy drama to account for this monumental 
embodiment of woe, I relumed to mv inn, Inst m 
gloomy thought* When I had supped, the hostevj 
came in to m) room with an air of mrsttry, and said, 
“ Monneur, here 11 Monsieur Regnault '* 

‘ “ Who it Monsieur Regnault f ” 

‘ “ What nr. do not you know Monsieur Regnault ?— 
WelL that a odd,” said she, leaving the room 
‘ On a sudden I taw a man appear tall, slim, dressed 
In black, hat In hand, who came In like a ram ready to 
butt bis opponent, showing; a receding forehead, a small 
pointed head, and a coiourfess fbcc of the hue of a glan 
of dirty water You would have taken him for an u3«r 
The *tnui w wore an old coat, much worn at ihe seam* j 
but he bad a diamond in hU shirt frill, and gold rings in 
his can. 

‘“Monsieur,” tald I, “whom have I the honour of 
addressing ? ” — He took a chair, placed himself in front of 
my fire, put hit hat on my table, and answered while he 
rubbed his hands “ Dear It it very cold, — Monsieur, 
I am Monsieur Reenault ” 

‘I was encoonmng myself by saying to myself,^ // 
hnd* <ant / ScekT ” 
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‘ “ I am,” he went on, “notary at Vendome ” 

‘ “ I am delighted to hear it, Monsieur,” I exclaimed. 
“ But I am not in a position to make a will for reasons 
best known to myself.” 

‘ “ One moment I ” said he, holding up his hand as 
though to gain silence “ Allow me. Monsieur, allow 
me J I am informed that you sometimes go to walk in 
the garden of la Grande Breteche.” 

‘“Yes, Monsieur.” 

‘ “ One moment I ” said he, repeating his gesture “That 
constitutes a misdemeanour. Monsieur, as executor 
under the will of the late Comtesse de Merret, I come in 
her name to beg you to discontinue the practice One 
moment I I am not a Turk, and do not wish to make a 
crime of it And besides, you are free to be ignorant of 
the circumstances which compel me to leave the finest 
mansion m Vendome to fall into rum Nevertheless, 
Monsieur, you must be a man of education, and you 
should know that the laws forbid, under heavy penalties, 
any trespass on enclosed property, A hedge is the same 
as a wall But, the state in which the place is left may 
be an excuse for your cunosity. For my part, I should 
be quite content to make you free to come and go in the 
house, but being bound to respect the will of thetestatnx, 
I have the honour. Monsieur, to beg that you will go into 
the garden no more I myselfj Monsieur, since the will 
was read, have never set foot in the house, which, as I 
had the honour of informing you, is part of the estate of 
the late Madame de Merret. We have done nothing 
there but verify the number of doors and windows to 
assess the taxes I have to pay annually out of the funds 
left for that purpose by the late Madame de Merret 
Ah I my dear sir, her will made a great commotion in 
the town ” 

‘ The good man paused to blow his nose I respected, 
his volubility, perfectly understandmg that the adminis- 
tration of Madame de Merret’s estate h^d been the most 
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important event of hu life, his reputation, his glory, his 
Restoration. As I was forced to bid faiwcll to my 
beautiful revcncs and romances, I was to rqcct learning 
the truth on offioil authority 

‘ ^ Monsieur,” said 1 , would it be indiscreet if I were 
to ask you the reasons for such eccentriaty i ” 

‘ At these words an expression, which revealed all the 
pleasure which men foel who are accustomed to nde a 
hobby, ovenpresd the lawyers countenance He pulled 
up the collar of his shut with on air, took out bu inuiF 
b^ opened it, and oSered me a pinch } on my refusing, 
he toolc a large one. He was happy I A man who hu 
no bobby doa not know all the gt^ to be got out of 
hfe. A hobby is the happy medium tciwucji a passion 
and a monomanta. At this moment I undented the 
whole bearing of Stemes cbaiming passion, and bad 
a perfect idea of the ddiaht with which my uncle 
Toby, encouraged by Tnm, be*Uode his hobby 
horse 

* “ Monsieur," said Monsieur Regnault, “ I was head 
clerk in Monsieur Rogum • office, m Pans. A fovtorate 
bouse, which you may have heard mentioned ? No 1 
An unfortuiutc bankruptcy madeit famous^— Not having 
money enough to purxJnsc a practice in Pans at the 
pnee to which they were run up in 1816, I came here 
and bought my pr^ecessorfa business. I had reladoos in 
Venddme j among others, a wealthy lunL who allowed 
me td many her daughter — Mormeur,” he went on 
after a little pause, “ three months after b«ng hcensed by 
the Keeper of the Seals, one evening, as 1 wta going to 
bed — It was before my marriage-^ waa sent fat by 
Madame U Comtessc de Mcrrct, to her Chlteau of 
Menet. Her maid, a good girL who is now a serrant In 
this inn, WM waiting at my door with the Countess t 
own carna^ Ah I one moment I I ought to tell you 
that Monsieur le Comte dc Mcrret had gone to Pans to 
die two months before I came here. He came to a 
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miserable end, flmgmg himself into every kind of 
dissipation You understand 

‘ “ On the day v/hen he left, Madame la Comtesse had 
quitted la Grande Breteche, having dismantled it Some 
people even say that she had burnt all the furniture, the 
hangings in short, all the chattels and furniture what- 
ever used m furnishing the premises now let by the said 
M (Dear I what am I saying ? I beg your pardon, I 
thought I was dictating a lease ) In short, that she 
burnt everything in the meadow at Merret, Have you 
been to Merret, Monsieur ? No,” said he, answenng 
himself “Ah, it is a very fine place ” 

‘“For about three months previously,” he went on, 
with a jerk of his head, “ the Count and Countess had 
lived in a very eccentnc way , they admitted no visitors , 
Madame lived on the ground floor, and Monsieur on the 
first floor When the Countess was left alone, she was 
never seen excepting at church Subsequently, at home, 
at the chateau, she refused to see the fnends, whether 
gentlemen or ladies, who went to call on her She was 
already very much altered when she left la Grande 
Breteche to go to Merret That dear Ldy I say dear 
lady, for it was she who gave me this diamond, but 
indeed I saw her but once — that kind lady was very ill , 
she had, no doubt, given up all hope, for she died without 
choosing to send for a doctor , indeed, many of our ladies 
fancied she was not quite nght in her head Well, sir, my 
curiosity was strangely excited by hearing that I^dame 
de Merret had need of my services Nor was I the only 
person who took an interest in the affair That very 
night, though it was already late, all the town knew that 
I was going to Merret 

‘“The waitmg-woman replied but vaguely to the 
questions I asked her on the way , nevertheless, she told 
me that her mistress had received the Sacrament in the 
course of the day at the hands of the Cure of Merret, and 
seemed unlikely to live through the night It was about 
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clcTcn when I reached the chitcau I went up the great 
itaircaae. After crowing some Urge, lofty, dark room*, 
diabolically Cold and damp, I reached the state bedroom 
where the Countea laj From the rumour* that were 
current concerning thii lady (Monactir, I should never 
end if I were to repeat all the talc* that were told about 
her), I had imagined her a coquette. Imagine, then, 
that I had great difficulty m tcctog her m the great bed 
where she was lying To be sure, ro light tlui enormous 
room, with old Sdiuoncd heavy comice*, and so thick 
with dust that merely to tee it wa* enough to make you 
sneeze, ahe hid only an old Areind lamp Ah I Mt 
you have not been to Merret. wcU, the bed is one of 
those old-world bed*, with a high tester hung with 
flowered chmtz. A small table ttood by the bed, on 
which 1 »aw an ^imltaaon of Chnst, which, W the 
way, I bought for my wife, aa well a* the lamp 'Hierc 
were also a deep armchair for her confidential mud, 
and two small chair*. There wa* no fire. That was 
all the furnitoret not enough to fiU ten hoc* in an 
mrcacory 

<"My dear nr, if you had *^ 0 , a I then ww, that 
vast room, papered and hung with brown, you would 
have felt yourself transported into a scene of a romance. 
It wa* icy, nay more, funereal,” and he hfted hi* hand 
with a thcamcil gesture and jaused 

“ By dmt of seeing, as I approached the bed, at last 
I taw Madame dc hfcret, under the glimmer of the 
lamp, which fell on the pillcrw*. Her &cc wa* ai ycHow 
a* wax, and as narrow as two folded hands. The 
Countesi had a lace cap sbowing abundant hair, but as 
white as hnen thread. She was tjtting up m bed, and 
seemed to keep upneht with great difficulty Her large 
black eyes, dimmed by fever, no doubt, and half dead 
already, hardly moved under the bony arch of her eye 
brow*, — There,” he added, pointing to bis own brow 
“ Her forehead was rl mmy j her flc«blr» hands were 
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like bones covered with soft skin , the veins and muscles 
were perfectly visible. She must have been very hand- 
some , but at this moment I was starded into an 
indescnbable emotion at the sight Never, said those 
who wrapped her in her shroud, had any hvmg creature 
been so emaciated and hved In short, it was awful to 
behold ' Sickness had so consumed that woman, that ' 
she was no more than a phantom Her lips, which were 
pale violet, seemed to me not to move when she spoke 
to me ’ 

‘ “ Though my profession has familiarised me with such 
spectacles, by calling me not unfrequently to the bedside 
of the dying to record their last wishes, I confess that 
families in tears and the agonies I have seen were as 
nothing m comparison with this lonely and silent woman 
in her vast chateau 1 heard not the least sound, I did 
not perceive the movement which the sufferer’s breathing 
ought to have given to the sheets that covered her, and I 
stood motionless, absorbed in looking at her in a sort of 
stupor In fancy I am there still At last her large eyes 
moved , she tried to raise her nght hand, but it fell back 
on the bed, and she uttered these words, which came 
like a breath, for her voice was no longer a voice ‘ I 
have waited for you with the greatest impatience.’ A 
bright flush rose to her cheeks It was a great effort to 
her to speak 

‘ “ Madame,” I began She signed to me to be silent 
At that moment the old housekeeper rose and said in my 
ear, ‘ Do not speak , Madame la Comtesse is not m a 
state to bear the slightest noise, and what you would say 
might agitate her ’ 

‘ I sat down A few instants after, Madame de Merret 
collected all her remaining strength to move her right 
hand, and slipped it, not without infinite difficulty, under 
the bolster , she then paused a moment With a last 
effort she withdrew her hand , and when she brought out 
a sealed paper, drops of perspiration rolled from her brow 
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* I place my will m j^oiir hands — Oh I God I Oh I 
and that was aD, She dutched a cnicifix that lajr on the 
bed, lifted it haitOy to her Hpt, and died. 

“‘The expresoon of her cyej snll make* me ihudder 
a* 1 think of It She mutt have tuficred much * There 
wa* 107 in her bit glance, and It remained tcamped on 
her dead ctcs. 

< « I brought away the wUl, and when it wai opened 
I found that ^^adame dc Meirct had appointed me her 
levator She left the whole of her pro^<itj to the 
hospital at Venddme excepting a few Icgade*. But 
there were her inttnicdons a* relating to b Grande 
Breteche She ordered me to leave the pbee, for fifty 
year* counting from the day of her death, in the state in 
which It might be at the omc of her decease, forbidding 
any one, whoever he might be, to enter the apartments, 
prohibiting any repair* whatever, and even lettling a 
ttla/T to par watchmen if it were needful to secure the 
absolute fulnlment of her intention** At the expiration 
of that term, if the will of the testatrix has been duly 
carried out, the house b to become the property of my 
heir*, for, as you know, a notary cannot take a Wquest, 
Otherwise b Grande Brctiche reverts to the hers-ot 
law, but on condition of folfilbng certain condiuons ict 
forth m a codial to the wiU, which is not to be opened 
till the expiration of the sud term of fifty year*. The 
WiU ha* not been disputed, sc ” And without 
finbhing hi* sentence, the lanky notary ixxiked a met 
with an air of triumph j I made him qintc happy by 
offering him my congratubtioiu. 

'''■Mondeur” I old m conclusion, “you have so 
vividly impnKt/^ me that I fancy I see the dying 
woman whiter than her sheets { her glittering eye* 
frighten me | I shall dream of her to-night. — But you 
must have formed tome idea as to the instruction* con 
tained in that ezuiordbary will ** 

‘“Monneur,” laid he, with comical reticence, “I 
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never allow myself to cnticise the conduct of a person 
who honours me with the gift of a diamond.” 

‘ However, I soon loosened the tongue of the discreet 
notary of Vendome, who communicated to me, not 
without long digressions, the opinions of the deep poli- 
ticians of both sexes whose judgments are law in Ven- 
dome. But these opinions were so contradictory, so 
diffuse, that I was near falling asleep in spite of the 
interest I felt in this authentic history. The notary’s 
ponderous voice and monotonous accent, accustomed no 
doubt to listen to himself and to make himself listened 
to by his clients or fellow-townsmen, were too much for 
my curiosity Happily, he soon went away 

‘ “ Ah, ha. Monsieur,” said he on the stairs, “ a good 
many persons would be glad to live five-and-forty years 
longer , but one moment ' ” and he laid the first hnger 
of his nght hand to his nostnl with a cunning look, as 
much as to say, “ Mark my words I To last as long 
as that as long as that,” said he, “ you must not be past 
sixty now ” 

‘ I closed my door, havmg been roused from my 
apathy by this last speech, which the notary thought 
very fiinny , then I sat down in my armchair, with my 
feet on the fire-dogs I had lost myself m a romance a 
la Radchffe, constructed on the jundical base given me 
by Monsieur Regnault, when the door, opened by a 
woman’s cautious hand, turned on the hinges I saw 
my landlady come in, a buxom, flond dame, always 
good-humoured, who had missed her calhng in life She 
was a Fleming, who ought to have seen the light in a 
picture by Teniers 

‘“Well, Monsieur,” said she, “Monsieur Regnault 
has no doubt been giving you his history of la Grande 
Breteche ^ ” 

‘ “ Yes, Madame Lepas ” 

‘ “ And what did he tell you ? ” 

‘X repeated in a few words the creepy and sinister 
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^lory of Madame dc Mcrret. At each lentence my 
hoitcn put her head forward, looting at me with an 
{nntceper’i keen icrutiny, a happy compromfte between 
the instinct of a police constable, the aitirtcncss of a spy, 
and the cunmn? of a dealer 

* “ My good Aladame Lepaa," tafd I aa I ended, you 
leem to know more about it. Heh f If not, why have 
you come up to me ? ” 

‘“On my word, as an honest woman ** 

“*Do not swear j jour eye* are big with a secret. 
You knew Montieur de Mcrret j what sort of man was 
her 

*“ MttftiJetir dc Mcrret — well, you see he was a man 
you ncTcr could see the fop of, he was so tall 1 A s ery 
good gentleman, from Picardy, and who bad, os we tay, 
ms head dose to bis cap He paid for everything down, 
so as never to have didiculttesttith anyone. Hewashot 
tempered, you see I AU our btdics IfkM him very much 
‘ “ Beauie he was hot tempered 1 1 asked her 
‘“Well, may be," said shcj “and you may suppose, 
sir, that a man had to have something to show for a 
figure-head before he could many Madame de Mcrret, 
woo, without any reflection on others, was the band 
somese and richest heiress In our parts. She had about 
twenty thousand franca a year All the town was at 
the wading J the bride was pieitj and sweet looking, 
qmte a gem of a woman. Oh, they were a handsome 
couple in their day ! " 

‘ “ And were they happy together ? * 

Hm, hm I so-so — so &r as can be gui'svti, for, aa 
you may suppose, we of the common sort were not hail 
fellow well-met with them. — Madame de Mcrret was a 
kind woman and very pleasant who had no doubt some 
times to put up with her bushancTs tantrums. But 
though he was rather haughre, we were fond of him- 
AAer aD, it was hu place to be^ve lo. When a man is 
a born nobleman, you see 
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‘“Still, there must have been some catastrophe for 
Monsieur and Madame de Merret to part so violendy ? ” 

‘ “ I did not say there was any catastrophe, sir. I 
know nothing about it ” 

‘“Indeed. Well, now, I am sure you know every- 
thing ” 

‘ “ Well, sir, I will tell you the whole story. When 
I saw Monsieur Regnault go up to see you, it struck 
me that he would speak to you about Madame de 
Merret as having to do with la Grande Breteche That 
put It into my head to ask your advice, sir, seeming to 
me that you are a man of good judgment and incapable 
of playing a poor woman like me false for I never did 
any one a wrong, and yet I am tormented by my con- 
science Up to now I have never dared to say a word 
to the people of these parts , they are all chatter-mags, 
with tongues like knives And never till now, sir, have 
I had any traveller here who stayed so long in the 
inn as you have, and to whom I could tell the history 
of the fifteen thousand francs ” 

‘ “ My dear Madame Lepas, if there is anything in 
your story of a nature to compromise me,” I said, inter- 
rupting the flow of her words, “ I would not hear it for 
all the world ” 

“ You need have no fears,” said she , “ you will 
see ” 

‘ Her eagerness made me suspect that I was not the 
only person to whom my worthy landlady had communi- 
cated the secret of which I was to be sole possessor, but 
I listened 

‘ “ Monsieur,” said she, “ when the Emperor sent the 
Spaniards here, prisoners of war and others, I was required 
to lodge at the charge of the Government a yoimg 
Spaniard sent to Vendome on parole. Notwithstanding 
his parole, he had to show himself every day to the sub- 
prefect He was a Spanish grandee neither more nor 
less He had a name in os and dta^ something like Bagos 
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de F^r61ta. I wrote his name down in my books, and 
you mar sec it if you like. Ah ! he was a liandiome 
young fellow for t Spamard, who are ill ugly they say 
He was not more th^ fire feet two or three in haght, 
but so well made ^ aod he had little hands that he kept 
so beautifully I Ah I you should have seen them He 
had ss many brushes for his hands as a woman has for 
her toQct. He had thick, black hair, a flame m hjs eye. 
a somewhat coppery complexioD, but which 1 admired all 
the tame. He wore the finest linen I have ever teen, 
though 1 have had pnneetses to lodge here, an^ among 
others, General Bertrand, the ifuc and Duchesse 
d Abrut^ Monsieur Descaea, and the King of Spam 
He did not eat much, but be had such polite and 
amiahle wB'ra that it was un possible to owe buna RTudge 
for that. Oh I I was very fond of him, though he did 
not ay four words to me m a day, and it waa impoenble 
to have the least bit of f«lk with him if he was spoken 
to, he did not iniwer j U li a way, a mama they all hare, 
It would SiW» 

* “ He read his breviary like a pnest, and went to mass 
and all the services quite tegularly And where did he 
post himself? — we found this out later —Within two 
yards of Mid me de Merret^s chapcL As be took that 
place the very first time he entered the church, no one 
imagined that there was any purpose in it. Besides, he 
never raised his nose above bis book, poor young man I 
And then, Monsieur, of an evening he went for a walk 
on the hill among the rums of the md castle. It was bis 
only amusement, poor man j it reminded him of his 
natire land. They say that Spam is all hills 1 

‘ “ One evening, a iw days after he was sect here, he 
was oat very late. I was rather uneasy when he did not 
come in till just on the stroke of midnight { but we all 
got used to his whims j be took the key of the door, and 
we never sat up for him. He Lved in a house b<*lnn(miir 
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stable-boys told us one evening that, going down to wash 
the horses in the nver, he fancied he had seen the Spanish 
Grandee swimming some httle way off, just like a fish 
When he came in, I told him to be careful of the weeds, 
and he seemed put out at having been seen in the water 

‘ “ At last, Monsieur, one day, or rather one morning, 
we did not find him in his room, he had not come back 
By hunting through his things, I found a wntten paper 
in the drawer of his table, with fifty pieces of Spanish 
gold of the kind they call doubloons, worth about five 
thousand francs , and in a little sealed box ten thousand 
francs’ worth of diamonds The paper said that in case 
he should not return, he left us this money and these 
diamonds in trust to found masses to thank God for his 
escape and for his salvation 

‘ ‘‘ At that time I still had my husband, who ran off 
in search of him And this is the queer part of the 
story he brought back the Spaniard’s clothes, which he 
had foimd under a big stone on a sort of breakwater 
along the nver bank, nearly opposite la Grande 
Breteche My husband went so early that no one saw 
him After reading the letter, he burnt the clothes, 
and, in obedience to Count Feredia’s wish, we announced 
that he had escaped 

‘ “ The sub-prefect set all the constabulary at his heels , 
but, pshaw I he was never caught Lepas beheved that 
the Spaniard had drowned himself I, sir, have never 
thought so , I believe, on the contrary, that he had 
something to do with the business about Madame de 
Merret, seeing that Rosalie told me that the crucifix her 
mistress was so fond of that she had it buried with 
her, was made of ebony and silver , now in the early 
days of his stay here. Monsieur Feredia had one of ebony 
and silver which I never saw later And now, Monsieur, 
do not you say that I need have no remorse about the 
Spaniard’s fifteen thousand francs ? Are they not really j 
and truly mine ? ” , 
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‘“Ccrtauil^ — Bat have you nevtr tned to question 
Rosalie ? " said I 

‘“Oh, to be sure I have, or But what 11 to be 
done ? Tbit ^ u like 1 wall She knowi something, 
but It IS impossible to maVi^ her talk.” 

‘ After chitting with me for a few minutes, my hostess 
left me a prey to vague and imister thoughts, to romantic 
curiosity, and 1 r^gious drod, not unlike the deep 
emoaon which comes upon us when we go into 1 dirk 
church It night and discern 1 fteble light gbmmenng 
under t lofty vault — a dim figure ghdes across — the swu«.p 
of a gown or of 1 pnesds cassock 11 audible — and we 
shiver 1 La Grande Bret^che, with Its rank grasses, its 
ihutlcicd windows, its msw Iron work, its lotted doors, 
Its deserted rooms, suddenly rose before me m ftntastic 
vividness. I tned to get into the myuenous dwelling 
to search oat the heart of this solemn story, this drama 
which had killed three persons. 

‘ Rosshe berime m my eyes the most interesting being 
in Venddme. As I studied her, I dct*T^ signs of an 
inmost thought, in spite of the blooming health that 
glowed in her dimpled fact. There was in her soul some 
element of ruth or of hope} her manner suggested a 
secret, like the ex p r ess i on of devout souls who pray in 
excess, or of a girl who has killed her child and for ever 
hears its last cry Nevertheless, she was sunple and 
clumsy in her vr«vs her vacant imiie had nothing 
crmunal m it, and you would have pronounced her 
innocent only from seeing the large red and blue 
checked kerchief that covered ber staftrart bust, tucked 
into the tight laced scruare bodi« of a Iflac and white- 
striped guw u “No, Slid I to myself, “ I wQI not gait 
Vendfime without knowing the whole hiiUn^ of la 
Grande Bretfiche. To achieve this end, I will mik^ 
love to Rosalie if it prove* n er ryt^ry ** 

‘ “ Rosahe I ” said I one er en mg 
‘“Your •i.ivant, nr 1 " 
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“‘You are not married ? ” She started a little 

‘ “ Oh I there is no lack of men if ever I take a fancy 
to be miserable I ” she replied, laughing She got over 
her agitation at once, for every woman, from the highest 
lady to the inn-servant inclusive, has a native presence of 
mind 

Yes , you are fresh and good-looking enough never 
to lack lovers I But tell me, Rosalie, why did you become 
an inn-servant on leaving Madame de Merret •* Did she 
not leave you some little annuity ? ” 

‘ “ Oh yes, sir But my place here is the best in all 
the town of Vendome.” 

‘ This reply was such an one as judges and attorneys 
call evasive. Rosalie, as it seemed to me, held m this 
romantic affair the place of the middle square of the 
chess-board , she was at the very centre of the interest 
and of the truth , she appeared to me to be tied into the 
knot of It It was not a case for ordinary love-making , 
this girl contained the last chapter of a romance, and 
from that moment all my attentions were devoted to 
Rosahe By dint of studying the girl, I observed in her, 
as in every woman whom we make our ruling thought, a 
vanety of good qualities , she was clean and neat , she 
was handsome, I need not say, she soon was possessed of 
every charm Aat desire can lend to a woman in what- 
ever rank of life. A fortnight after the notary’s visit, 
one evenmg, or rather one morning, in the small hours, 
I said to Rosalie 

‘ “ Come, tell me all you know about Madame de 
Merret ” 

‘ “ Oh > ” she cried in terror, “ do not ask me that, 
Monsieur Horace I ” 

‘ Her handsome features clouded over, her bright 
colounng grew pale, and her eyes lost their artless, liquid 
bnghtness 

‘ “ Well,” she said, “ I will tell you , but keep the 
secret carefully ” 
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‘‘‘AH n^ht, toy child | I will keep all your sccrcU 
with a thitT* honour, which is the most loyal 
known ” 

‘“If It U all the tame to yoii%” said the, “I would 
rather it should be with your own.* 

‘ Thereupon the tet her head kerchief straight, and 
settled herwlf to tell the talcj fiar there is no doubt a 
particular attitude of confidence and sccunty It necessary 
to the tclhng of a narrative. The best tales arc told at a 
certain hour — just as we are all here at table. No one 
eTer told a story well standing up, or ftsQng 

‘If I wuc to reproduce exactly Rosalies diffuse 
eloquence, a whole volume would tearedy contain it. 
Now, at the event of which the gave me a confuted 
account stands exictif midway b^cen the notary i 
gosdo and that of Madame Lepat, as preasdy as the 
middle term of a rule^of three sum stands between the 
dm and third, 1 have only to relate it in as few words as 
ouy be. I shall thereibre be brief 
‘The room at k Grande Breicchc in which Madame 
dc Mcrrct slept was on the ground Hoorj a hide cup* 
board In the wall, about four feet deep, served her to 
hang her drewei in Three months belorc the evening 
’ of which I have to rekte the events, Madame de Merret 
bad been senouily aJUng, so much so that her husband 
bad left her to herself, and bad his own bedroom on the 
first floor By one of those acadents which it is im 

C *blc to foresee, he came in that evening two hours 
than usual fixim the club, where he went to read the 
papers and talk pohdes with the residents In the ndgh 
bourhood. Hii wife supposed him to hare come In. to be 
\n bed and aieep. But the mrasion of France had been 
the subject of a very animated discussion j the game of 
bfllianis-had waxed vehement he had lost forty francs, an 
enormous sum at Venddme, where everybody Is thrifty, 
and where todal habit* are leaUolned within the bounds 
of a simplicity worthy of all praise, and the foundaoon 
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perhaps of a form of true happiness which no Parisian 
would care for 

‘For some time past Monsieur de Merret had been 
satisfied to ask Rosalie whether his wife was in bed , on 
the girl’s replying always in the affirmative, he at once 
went to his own room, with the good faith that comes of 
habit and confidence But this evening, on coming in, 
he took It into his head to go to see Madame de Merret, 
to tell her of his lU-luck, and perhaps to find consolation 
During dinner he had observed that his wife was very 
becomingly dressed , he reflected as he came home from 
the club that his wife was certainly much better, that 
convalescence had improved her beauty, discovering it, as 
husbands discover everything, a little too late. Instead 
of calling Rosalie, who was m the kitchen at the moment 
watching the cook and the coachman playing a puzzling 
hand at cards, Monsieur de Merret made his way to his 
wife’s room by the light of his lantern, which he set 
down on the lowest step of the stairs. His step, easy to 
recognise, rang under the vaulted passage. 

‘At the instant when the gentleman turned the key 
to enter his wife’s room, he fancied he heard the door 
shut of the closet of which I have spoken , but when he 
went in, Madame de Merret was alone, standing in front 
of the fireplace. The unsuspecting husband fancied that 
Rosalie was in the cupboard , nevertheless, a doubt, 
ringing in his ears like a peal of bells, put him on his 
guard , he looked at his wife, and read m her eyes an 
mdescnbably anxious and haunted expression 

‘“You are very late,” said she Her voice, usually 
so clear and sweet, struck him as being slightly 
husky 

‘Monsieur de Merret made no reply, for at this 
moment Rosalie came in. This was like a thunder- 
clap He walked up and down the room, gomg from 
one window to another at a regular pace, his arms folded. 

‘ “ Have you had bad news, or are you ill ? ” his wife 
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»ked h\ai tiuudly, while RonKe helped her to undreu. 
He nude no reply 

‘«You can go, Roolie,” old Madame dc Merret to 
her maid ; “ I can put in my curl papers myself” — She 
scented disaster at the mere aspect of her husbancTs £icc, 
and wished to be alone with him As soon as Rosalie 
was gone, or supposed to be gone, for she lingered a 
few minutes in the passage, Monneur de Merret came 
and stood facing bis wife, and said coldly, ^Madame, 
there is someone in your cupboard I” She looked at her 
husband calmly, and replied quite simply, “No. Monsieur ” 

* This ** No ” wrung Monsieur dc ^Icrret’i heart j he 
did not bcliCTC It I and yet hit wife had never appeared 
purer or more saintly than she teemed to be at this 
moment. He rose to go and open the closet door 
Madame de Afcrret took his band, stopped him, looked 
at him sadly, and said to a voice of strann emooon, 
“Remember, If you should find no one there, every 
thing must be at an end between tou and me.” 

‘The extraordinary dignity of his wife s aitiludc filled 
him with deep este em for her, and Insputd him with one 
of those resolves which need only a grander stage to 
become ImmorcaL 

‘“No, Josephine,” be said, “I will not open it In 
either event we should be parted for ever Listen j I 
know all the punty of your soul, I kno^ you lead a 
saintly life, and would not commit a deadly un to save 
your life.*' — At these words Madame de Merret looked 
at her husband with 3 haggard stare— “Sec, here is your 
crudfix,” he went on. “Swear to me before God that 
there ts no one in there i I will belierc you— I will 
nerer open that door ” 

‘Madame de Merret took up the cruafix and said, 
“ I swear It” 

‘ “ Louder,” said her husband I “and repeat * I swear 
before God that there u nobodr in that cloict. ” She 
repeated the words without flinching 
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‘ “ That will do,” said Monsieur de Merret coldly. 
After a moment’s silence . ‘‘You have there a fine piece 
of work which I never saw before,” said he, examining 
the crucifix of ebony and silver, very artistically wrought. 

‘ “ I found it at Duvivier’s , last year when that troop 
of Spanish pnsoners came through Vendome, he bought 
It of a Spanish monk ” 

‘ “ Indeed,” said Monsieur de Merret, hanging the 
crucifix on its nail , and he rang the bell 

‘ He had not to wait for Ros^ie Monsieur de Merret 
went forward quickly to meet her, led her into the bay 
of the window that looked on to the garden, and said to 
her in an undertone 

‘“I know that Gorenflot wants to marry you, that 
poverty alone prevents your setting up house, and that 
you told him you would not be his wife till he found 
means to become a master mason Well, go and fetch 
him , tell him to come here with his trowel and tools 
Contrive to wake no one in his house but himself His 
reward will be beyond your wishes Above all, go out 
without saying a word or else I ” and he frowned 

‘ Rosalie was going, and he called her back. “ Here, 
take my latch-key,” said he 

‘“Jean I” Monsieur de Merret called in a voice of 
thunder down the passage Jean, who was both coach- 
man and confidential servant, left his cards and came. 

‘ “ Go to bed, aU of you,” said his master, beckomng 
him to come close , and the gentleman added in a 
whisper, “When they are all asleep mind, asleep you 
understand ? come down and tell me ” 

‘Monsieur de Merret, who had never lost sight of his 
wife while giving his orders, quietly came back to her at 
the fireside, and began to tell her the details of the 
game of biUiards and the discussion at the club When 
Rosalie returned she found Monsieur and Madame de 
Merret conversing amiably 

Not long before this Monsieur de Merret had had 
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new cdbngs nude to oil the reception rooms on the 
ground floor Phster is ray scarce at Vendomcj the 
price is enhanced by the cost of carnage j the ^ilemin 
iud therefore bad a considerable quantity deu acd to 
hioii knowing that he could always hod purchasers for 
what might be left. It was this circumstance which 
sugwted the plan he carried out- 
^ Gorenflot is here, or,” said RosaBc in a whisper 
‘“Tell him to come in,” said her master aJoud 
‘Madame de Merret turned paler when she saw the 
masotu 

‘“Gorenflot,” said her husband, “go and fetch some 
bneks fmm the coach house} bnng enough to wall up 
the door of this cupboard } you can use the phster that 
is left for cement” Thctt dragging Roalic and the 
workman close to him— “Listen, Gorenflot, said he, 
in a W Toice, “you are to sleep here to-night} but 
to-morrow morning you shall hare a passport to take 
you abroad to a pl^ 1 will ctH you of I will give you 
su thousand francs for your journey You must lire m 
that town for ten years j If you find you do not like it, 
you may settle In another, out it must be in the same 
country Go through Pans and wait there till I join 
you. 1 will there give you an agreement for s« thousand 
francs more, to be paid to you on your rtium, prorided 
you hive earned out the conditions of the bargain. For 
that pnee you arc to keep perfect silence as to what you 
have to do this night. To you, Rosalie, I will secure 
ten thousand fiuncs, which will not be paid to you till 
your wedding day, and on condition of your marrying 
Gorenflot; but, to get numed, you must hold your 
tongue. If not, no wedding gift I ” 

‘“RosaZ/e,” saidAfad mode Aferret, “come and brush 
my hair ” 

‘ Her husband quietly walked up and down the room, 
keeping an eye on the door, on the mason, and on hli 
wif^ but without any insulting display of suspidon. 
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Gorenflot could not help making some noise. Madame 
de Merret seized a moment when he was unloading some 
bncks, and when her husband was at the other end of 
the room, to say to Rosalie . ‘‘ My dear child, I will give 
you a thousand francs a year if only you will tell 
Gorenflot to leave a crack at the bottom ” Then she 
added aloud quite coolly ‘‘You had better help 
him ” 

‘ Monsieur and Madame de Merret were silent all the 
time while Gorenflot was walling up the door This 
silence was intentional on the husband’s part, he did 
not wish to give his wife the opportunity of saying any- 
thing with a double meaning On Madame de Merret’s 
side It was pride or prudence When the wall was half 
bmlt up the cunning mason took advantage of his master’s 
back being turned to break one of the two panes m the 
top of the door with a blow of his pick By this 
Madame de Merret understood that Rosalie had spoken 
to Gorenflot They all three then saw the face of a 
dark, gloomy-looking man, with black hau- and flaming 
eyes 

‘Before her husband turned round again the poor 
woman had nodded to the stranger, to whom the signal 
was meant to convey, “ Hope ” 

‘ At four o’clock, as day was dawning, for it was the 
month of September, the work was done The mason 
was placed in charge of Jean, and Monsieur de Merret 
slept in his wife’s room 

‘Next morning when he got up he said with apparent 
carelessness, “ Oh, by the way, I must go to the Maine 
for the passport ” He put on his hat, took two or three 
steps towards the door, paused, and took the crucifix 
His wife was trembhng with joy 

“‘He will go to Duvivier’s,” thought she. 

‘ As soon as he had left, Madame de Merret rang for 
Rosalie, and then in a ternble voice she cned . “The 
pick » Bring the pick ' and set to work. I saw how 
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Gorcnflot did it yejierdajr j we > hall have amc to make 
a gap and buHd It up again. 

*in an instant Rosabe had brought her mistress a sort 
of cleaver } she, with a vehemence of which no words 
can give an idea, set to work to demolish the wall She 
had already got out a few bncks, when^ tuming to deal 
a stronger blow than before, the saw behind her Monsieur 
de Mcrret. She fointcd away 

‘ “ Lay Madame on her b^,” said he coldly 
‘Foreseeing what would certainly happen in his 
absence, he had laid this trap for hii wife t he had merely 
written to the Maire and sent for Durivier The 
jeweller arrived just as the disorder in the room had been 
repidrcd 

Dimvier,” asked Monsieur dc Mcrret, “did not 
you buy some cruaiixes of the Spaniards who passed 
through the town 
‘“Ko, Monsieur” 

‘“Very good j thank you,” taid he, flashing a tiger’s 
gkre at ms wife, “Jean,” he added, turning to hii 
confidential valet, “you can serve my meals here in 
Madame de Merret t room. She it lU, and 1 shall not 
leave her till she <=00 rs,” 

‘The cruel man remained in his wife a room for 
twenty days. During the earlier dme, when there was 
some little notse m the closet, and Josephine wanted to 
intercede for the dying man, be said, without allowing 
her to utter a word, “ You swore on the Cross that there 
was no one there. 

After this story all the ladies rose from table, and 
thus the spell under which Bianchon had held them was 
broken. But there wer e some among them who had 
fllmmt shivered at the kst words. 
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Dedicated to viy dear niece Valentine Survtlle. 

The incident recorded in this sketch took place towards 
the end of the month of November 1809, the moment 
when Napoleon’s fugitive empire attained the apogee of 
Its splendour The trumpet-blasts of Wagram were still 
sounding an echo in the heart of the Austrian monarchy 
Peace was being signed between France and the Coalition 
Kings and princes came to perform their orbits, like 
stars, round Napoleon, who gave himself the pleasure of 
dragging all Europe in his tram a magnificent experi- 
ment in the power he afterwards displayed at Dresden 
Never, as contemppranes tell us, did Pans see entertain- 
ments more superb than those which preceded and 
followed the sovereign’s marnage with an Austnan 
archduchess Never, in the most splendid days of the 
Monarchy, had so many crowned heads thronged the 
shores of the Seme, never had the French aristocracy been 
so nch or so splendid The diamonds lavishly scattered 
over the women’s dresses, and the gold and silver em- 
broidery on the uniforms contrasted so strongly with the 
penury of the Republic, that the wealth of the globe seemed 
to be rolling through the drawing-rooms of Pans Intoxi- 
cation seemed to have turned the brams of this Empire of 
a day All the military, not excepting their chief, revelled 

like parvenus in the treasure conquered for them by a 
so 
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mniioti men vnth worsted epauiettes, whose demands 
were satisfied by a few j'ards of fed nbbon. 

At ihts time most women affected that bghtness of 
conduct and facility of morals which distinguisbed the 
reign of Louis xr Whether it were tn imitation of the 
tone of the fallen morurchy, or because certain members 
of the Imperial family had set the cample — ascertain mal 
contents of the Fauoourg Samt-Gennajn chose to sar— 
It IS certain that men and women alike dung themselTcs 
into a life of pleasure with an intrepidity i^lch seemed 
to forebode the end of the world, iiut tnere was at that 
time another cause for such licence. The infatuanon of 
women for the military became a frenry, and iras too 
consonant to the Emperors news for him to try to 
check It. The frequent calls to arms, which nve every 
treaty concluded between Napoleon and the rest of 
Europe the character of an armuuce. left every passion 
open to a tennioation as sudden as the deanons of the 
Commander In-chief of all these busbys, pclascs, and 
aiguUettet, which sofasdnated tbefiiir sex. Hearts were 
as nomadic as the laments. Between the first and the 
fifth bulletin from the GnnJf jfnnir a woman might be 
m lUtxcsuon mUtrecs, wife, mother, and widow 

Was It the prospect of early widowhood, the hope of a 
jointure, or that of bearing a name promlied to history, 
which made the soldiers so attracorc i Were women drawn 
to them by the certainty that the secret of their passions 
would be buned on the held of battle ? or may we find the 
reason of this gentle fanaadsm In the noble charm that 
courage has for a woman? Perhaps all these reasons, 
which the future histonan of the manners of the Empire 
will no doubt amuse himself by weighing, counted for 
something m thar fialc readineti to abandon themselves 
to love intrigues. Be that as It may. It must here be 
confessed tlm at that time laurels md many errors, 
women showed an ardent preference for the brave adven- 
tuiere, whom they regarded as the true fount of honour, 
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wealth, or pleasure , and in the eyes of young girls, an 
epaulette the hieroglyphic of a future signified happi- 
ness and liberty 

One feature, and a characteristic one, of this unique 
penod in our history was an unbridled mania for every- 
thing glittenng Never were fireworks so much in 
vogue, never were diamonds so highly prized The men, 
as greedy as the women of these translucent pebbles, 
displayed them no less lavishly. Possibly the necessity 
for carrying plunder in the most portable form made gems 
the fashion in the army A man was not ridiculous then, 
as he would be now, if his shirt-ffill or his fingers blazed 
with large diamonds iMurat, an Oriental by nature, 
set the example of preposterous luxury to modern 
soldiers 

The Comte de GondreviUe, formerly known as Citizen 
Malm, whose elevation had made him famous, having 
become a Lucullus of the Conservative Senate, which 
‘ conserved ’ nothing, had postponed an entertainment in 
honour of the peace only that he might the better pay 
his court to Napoleon by his efforts to eclipse those 
flatterers who had been beforehand with him The 
ambassadors from all the Powers friendly with France, 
with an eye to favours to come, the most important 
personages of the Empire, and even a few princes, were 
at this hour assembled in the wealthy senator’s drawing- 
rooms. Dancing flagged , every one was watching for 
the Emperor, whose presence the Count had promised 
his guests And Napoleon would have kept his word 
but for the scene which had broken out that very evenmg 
between him and Josephine the scene which portended 
the impending divorce of the august pair The report of 
this incident, at the time kept very secret, but recorded 
by history, did not reach the ears of the courtiers, and had 
no effect on the gaiety of Comte de Gondreville’s party 
beyond keeping Napoleon aw^ 

The prettiest women in Paris, eager to be af the 
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Cottot I on the ttrength of mere hcamy^ at this moment 
vrwc a besicgi^fbrce of ItnruryjCoqutttiJhnas. elegance, 
and bcaatv The financial world, proud of its nche*, 
dullengea the cplendoor of the geneiali and high officials 
of the Empire, to recently gorged with orders, titles, and 
honours. These grand balli we«c alwaw an opportunity' 
tcttcd upon by wealthy fiamiUes for introducing their 
heiresses to Napoleon s Praetorian Guard, in the foolish 
hope of exchanging thar splendid fortunes for uncertain 
favours. The women who bdtered themsclres strong 
enough m thar beauty alone came to test their power 
There, as elsewhere, amusement was but a blind. Calm 
and smiling faces and placid brows covered sordid 
interests, expresnoru of fnendsbip were a lie, and more 
than one man was less distrustful of hts enemies than of 
hii fhends. 

These raosuks are ncixsury to expUm the inadents 
of the httle imbroglio which is the su^ect of this study, 
and the picture, sof^ed as k is, of the tone then 
domimat in, Parts drawing rooms. 

* Tom your era a little towards the pedestal support 
Ing that candekbrum— do you see a young lady with her 
hair drawn hack d la Chnmt! — ^Tberc, m the corner to 
the left) she has bluebells in tbo knot of chestnut curls 
which fill m dusters on her bead Do not you sec her ? 
She is so pile you might fancy sbe was ill, delicate' 
looking, and very tm*!! j there— now she is turning her 
head this way j ncr ilmnnd'ihapcd blue eyes, to deSght 
folly soft, look as if they were made cApjcMly for tears. 
Look, look ! She is biding forward to sec Madame 
de Vaudremoat below the crowd of heads m constant 
modon the high hcad-dtcssc* prevent her having a clear 
new 

‘ I sec her now, my dear follow You had only to say 
that she had the whitest skm of all the women here j I 
should have known whom yoa meant. I had noticed 
her before ; she has the loveliest complexion 1 ever 
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admired. From hence I defy you to see against her 
throat the pearls between the sapphires of her necklace 
But she IS a prude or a coquette, for the tucker of her 
bodice scarcely lets one suspect the beauty of her bust. 
What shoulders I what hly- whiteness 1 ’ 

‘ Who IS she ’ asked the first speaker 
‘ Ah f that I do not know.’ 

‘ Anstocrat ^ Do you want to keep them all to 
yourself, Montcornet ? ’ 

‘You of all men to banter me * ’ rephed Montcornet, 
with a smile ‘ Do you think you have a right to insult 
a poor general like me because, being a happy rival of 
Soulanges, you cannot even turn on your heel without 
alarnung Madame de Vaudremont Or is it because I 
came only a month ago into the Promised Land ? How 
insolent you can be, you men in office, who sit glued to 
your chairs while we are dodging shot and shell I Come, 
Monsieur le Maitre des Requetes, allow us to glean in 
the field of which you can only have precanous possession 
from the moment when we evacuate it. The deuce is 
in It I We have all a nght to live I My good fnend, 
if you knew the German women, you would, I believe, 
do me a good turn with the Pansian you love best ’ 
‘Well, General, since you have vouchsafed to turn 
your attention to that lady, whom I never saw till now, 
have the charity to tell me if you have seen her dance ’ 

‘ Vi/ hy, my dear Martial, where have you dropped 
from ? If you are ever sent with an embassy, I have 
small hopes of your success Do not you see a triple 
rank of the most imdaunted coquettes of Paris between 
her and the swarm of dancing men that buzz under the 
chandelier ? And was it not only by the help of your 
eyeglass that you were able to discover her at all in the 
corner by that pillar, where she seems buried in the 
gloom, in spite of the candles blazing above her head ^ 
Between her and us there is such a sparkle of diamonds 
and glances, so many floating plumes, such a flutter of 
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bee, of flotrert and curl*, that it wcnild be a real miracle if 
anjr dancer ccwU detect her among thc«c ftarv 'Vhf, 
Martial, how is It that yon have not understood her to 
be the wife of some sous-prefet from Lippc or Djie, who 
has come to trr to eel her husband promoted ? * 

*Oh,he will be I cxcbimed the Master of Appeals 
quicUr 

‘ I cloubc it,* replied the Colonel of Coiraniers, bugh 
Ing *She seems as raw in Intrigue as you are in 
diplomacy I dare bet, Nbrtnl, that you do not know 
bw the got into that place. 

The bwyer looked at the Colonel of Cuirassiers with 
an expression as much of contempt as of cunositr 

* Well,' proceeded Montcomet, * she amted, I hatx no 
doubt, punctually at nine, the lint of the company per 
hap^and probably she greatly tmbarraiscd the Comtesse 
de Gondreville, who cannot put two idos together 
Repubed by the mistress of the house, routed from chair 
to chair by each new-comer, and dn\“tn Into the darkness 
of this little comer, she allowed herself 10 be walled in. 
the Victim of the jealousy of the other bdics, who would 
gbdly have buned that dangerous beautr She had, of 
coune, no fnend to encourage her to maintain the place 
she iirst held in (he front rank | then each of those 
treacherous fidr ones would hare enjoined on the men of 
her Circle on no account to take out our poor fnend, 
under pain of the setu’eu punishment. That, my dear 
fellow, IS the way In which those sweet bca, m appear- 
ance so tender and so artless, would have formed a coaJI- 
000 against the stranger, and that without a word beyond 
the question. “Tell me, dear, do you know that little 
woman m blue ? ” — Look here, Martial, If you care to 
run the gauntlet of more flattering glances and tnriang 
questiortt than you will ever again meet In the whole 
of your life, just to get through the triple rampart 
which defends that Queen of I^lc, or LIppe, or Charente 
You will see whether the dullest woman of them all will 
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not be equal to inventing some wile that would hmder 
the most determined man from bringing the plaintive 
stranger to the light. Does it not stnke you that she 
looks like an elegy '' ’ 

‘ Do you think so, Montcornet ? Then she must be 
a marned woman ? ’ 

‘ Why not a widow •* * 

‘ She would be less passive,’ said the laivyer, laughmg. 

‘ She IS perhaps the -widow of a man who is gambling,’ 
rephed the handsome Colonel. 

‘To be sure , since the peace there are so many 
widows of that class I * said Martial ‘ But, my dear 
Montcornet, we are a couple of simpletons That face 
is still too ingenuous, there is too much youth and fresh- 
ness on the brow and temples for her to be marned. 
What splendid flesh- tints * Nothing has sunk in the 
modelling of the nose Lips, chin, everything in her 
face IS as fresh as a white rosebud, though the expression 
IS veiled, as it were, by the clouds of sadness. Who can 
It be that makes that young creature weep ? ’ 

‘ Women cry for so little,’ said the Colonel. 

‘ I do not know,’ replied Martial , ‘ but she does not 
cry because she is left there without a partner , her grief 
IS not of to-day. It is evident that she has beautified 
herself for this evening with intention. I would wager 
that she is in love already.’ 

‘ Bah I She is perhaps the daughter of some Geiman 
pnnceling, no one talks to her,’ said Montcornet. 

‘ Dear ' how unhappy a poor child may be 1 ’ Martial 
went on. ‘ Can there be anything more graceful and 
refined than our little stranger ? Well, not one of those 
funes who stand roimd her, and who believe that they 
can feel, will say a word to her. If she would but speak, 
we shoiild see if she has fine teeth ’ 

‘ Bless me, you boil over like milk at the least in- 
crease of temperature ? ’ cned the Colonel, a little 
nettled at so soon finding a nval in his friend. 
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‘ What I * exclaimed the laxTycr, without heeding the 
General i question * Can nobodjr here tell us the name 
of this exotic flower?* 

* Some Lady companion I ' said MontcomeL 

* What next ? A companion I wearing sapphires fit 
for 3 queen, and a dress of Mahnes bee ? Tell that to 
the mannes. General You, too, would not shine in 
diplomacy if, In the course of your conjectures, you 
jump in a breath from a German pnneess to a lady 
companion. 

Montcomet stopped a man by taking bis arm — a lat 
little man, whose iron-grey hair and clcrer eyes were 
to be seen at the lintel of every doorway, and who 
mingled unceremoniously with the various groups which 
welcomed him respectfiiUy 

‘Gondrenlle, my friend,* said Montcomet, ‘who is 
that quite charming little woman sitting out there under 
that huge canddabrom t* 

‘The candelabrum? Ravnos trork{ Isabey made 
the design. 

‘ Oh, I recognised your lavishness and taste ) but the 
lady ? 

* Ah I I do not know Some friend of my wifes, no 
doubt. 

‘ Or your mlstreis, you old rascal 
‘No, on my honour The Comtessc dc GondreWlle 
IS the only person capable of invltmg people whom no 
one knows.’ 

In spite of this verr acrimonious comment the 6t 
little man s lips did notlose the smile which the Colonel s 
suggestion had brought to them Montcomet returned 
to the bwja, who had jomed a neighbouring group, 
Intent on asking, but In vain, for Information as to the 
fair unknown ^e grasped Martials arm, and said in 
hii car — 

‘ My dear MartiaL mind what you are about Madame 
de Viudremont has been watching you for some mmutes 
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with onunous attentiveness, she is a woman who can guess 
by the mere movement of your hps what you say to me , 
our eyes have already told her too much , she has per- 
ceived and followed their direction, and I suspect that at 
this moment she is thinking even more than we are of 
the little blue lady ’ 

‘ That is too old a tnck in warfare, my dear Mont- 
cornet • However, what do I care ? Like the Emperor, 
when I have made a conquest, I keep it ’ 

‘ Martial, your fatuity cnes out for a lesson What ^ 
you, a civihan, and so lucky as to be the husband-designate 
of Madame de Vaudremont, a widow of two-and-twenty, 
burthened with four thousand napoleons a year a woman 
who slips such a diamond as this on your finger,’ he 
added, taking the lawyer’s left hand, which the young 
man complacently allowed, ‘and, to crown all, you 
affect the Lovelace, just as if you were a colonel and 
obliged to keep up the reputation of the military in home 
quarters 1 Fie, fie I Only think of all you may lose ’ 
‘At any rate, I shall not lose my liberty,’ replied 
Martial, with a forced laugh 

He cast a passionate glance at Adadame de Vaudremont, 
who responded only by a smile of some uneasiness, for 
she had seen the Colonel examining the lawyer’s ring 
‘ Listen to me, Martial If you flutter round my 
young stranger, I shall set to work to win Madame de 
Vaudremont ’ 

‘You have my full permission, my dear Cuu^ssier, 
but you will not gain this much,’ and the young Maitre 
des Requetes put his polished thumb-nail under an upper 
tooth with a little mocking click 

‘ Remember that I am unmarried,’ said the Colonel , 

‘ that my sword is my whole fortune , and that such a 
challenge is setting Tantalus down to a banquet which 
he wiU devour.’ 

‘ Prrr ’ 

This defiant roll of consonants was the only reply to 
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the GcnenPt decknuon, as Martial looked him from 
head to foot before tunung awajr 

The fuhlon of the time rtqmred men to wear at 
a ball white ken e jm ere breeches and silk stockingi. 
Thu pretty costume showed to great advantage the 
perfection of Montcomet a fine shape. He was five and- 
thirty, and attracted attention by his stalwart height 
insistM on for the Cuirasnen of the Imperial Guard 
whose handsome uniform enhanced the dignity of hu 
figure^ still youthful in spite of the stoutness occasioned 
by hvuig on horseback, A hUck moostache emphasised 
the fia^ expretfion of a thoroughly soldierly counten- 
ance, with a broacL high forehead, an aquiline nose, and 
bright red bps. Montcornet's minner, stamped with a 
^UiQ tup^onty due to the habit of command, might 
please a woman sensible enough not to aim at making a 
slave of her husband The (I^onel smiled as he looked 
at the lawyer, one of his iarounte college friends, whose 
small figure made it o er npry for Montcomet to look 
down a httle as he anawered hu raillery with a friendly 
glance. 

Baron Martial de la Roche Hugon was a young Pro- 
ven^ patronised by Napoleon 1 hu fate might probably 
be some splendid emba^ lie had won ^ Kmperor 
by hu Italian suppleness and a gemus for mtngiie, a 
drawing room eloquence, and a knowledge of manners, 
which are so good a sub^tute for the hi^er qualities of 
a sterling man Though young and eager, Ms face had 
already acquired the ngid bfUbancyof tinned non, one of the 
vnditpcrmblc charactenstica of diplomatista, which allows 
them to conceal their emotions and disguise their feel 
unless, mdeed, this imnasribsUty indicates an absence 
of all emotion and the oeath of every feeling The 
heart of a diplomate may be regarded as an insoluble 
problem, for the three most Qlastnous amhnfadors of the 
time have been distinguished by perdurable hatreds and 
most romantic attachmenta. 
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Martial, however, was one of those men who are 
capable of reckoning on the future in the midst of theu: 
intensest enjoyment, he had already learned to judge 
the world, and hid his ambition under the fatuity of a 
lady-killer, cloaking his talent under the commonplace of 
mediocnty as soon as he observed the rapid advancement 
of those men who gave the master little umbrage 

The two friends now had to part with a cordial grasp 
of hands The introductory tune, warning the ladies to 
form in squares for a fresh, quadrille, cleared the men 
away from the space they had filled while talking in the 
middle of the large room This hurried dialogue had 
taken place during the usual interval between two dances, 
m front of the fireplace of the great drawing-room of 
GondreviUe’s mansion The questions and answers of 
this very ordinary ball-room gossip had been almost 
whispered by each of the speakers into his neighbour’s 
ear At the same time, the chandehers and the flam- 
beaux on the chimney-shelf shed such a flood of light on 
the two friends that their faces, strongly illuminated, 
felled, in spite of their diplomatic discretion, to conceal 
the font expression of their feelings either from the 
keen-sighted countess or the artless stranger. This 
espionage of people’s thoughts is perhaps to idle persons 
one of the pleasures they find in society, while numbers 
of disappointed numskulls are bored there without dating 
to own It. 

F ully to appreciate the interest of this conversation, it 
IS necessary to relate an incident which would presently 
serve as an invisible bond, drawing together the actors in 
this little drama, who were at present scattered through 
the rooms 

At about eleven o’clock, just as the dancers were 
returning to their seats, the company had observed the 
entrance of the handsomest woman in Paris, the queen 
of fashion, the only person wanting to this brilliant 
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She nude it a rule never to appear dll the 
moment when a party had reached that pitch of exated 
movement which doci not allow the women to preaerre 
much longer the freshnen of thdr faces or of their dress. 
This bna hour Is, as It we*c, the spnngdme of a boll 
An hour after, when pleasure &1U flat and fatigue is 
cncrcaclung, everythlnff a spoilt. Madame de Vaudre- 
mont never committed the blunder of remaining at a 
party to be seen with drooping flowers, hair out of curl, 
tumbled frills, and a face every other that sleep fs 
courdng — not alwa 3 r« without success. She took good 
care not to let her beauty be seen drowsy, as her nvais 
did t the was to deser as to keep up her reputation for 
imartnetf by alwaw leaving a haJiroom in bnlilant order, 
as she had entcrcu it wi^en whispered to each other 
with a feeling of envy that she planned and wore as many 
different dresses as the parties she went to in one 
evening 

On the present occasion Madame dc Vaudrtrnont was 
not desdoM to be free to leave when she would the ball 
room she bad entered In triumph Pausing fora moment 
on the threshold, she shot swift but obscrwt glances on 
the women present, hastily scrurinising their dresses to 
assure herself that her own eclipsed them all 

The lUiritrloui beauty presented herself to the admira- 
tion of the crowd at the same moment with one of the 
bravest colonels of the Guards* Artillery and the Emperor’s 
flivourite, the Comte de Soulanges. The transient and 
fortuitous association of these two had about it a certain 
air of mystcy On heanng the names announced of 
Monaeur dc &ulanges and the Comtesse dc Vaudremont, 
a few women ntring by the wall rose, and men, hurrying 
in from the nde-roomi, pressed forward to the pnndpd 
doofwav One of the jesters who are always to bo 
found In any large assembly said, as the Counteo and 
her escort came in^ that ‘women bad quite as much 
cunocty about seeing a man who was faithful to hii 
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passion as men had in studying a woman who was diffi- 
cult to enthrall.’ 

Though the Comte de Soulanges, a young man of 
about two-and-thirtyj was endowed with the nervous 
temperament which in a man gives rise to fine qualities, 
his slender build and pale complexion were not at first 
sight attractive , his black eyes betrayed great vivacity, 
but he was taciturn in company, and there was nothing 
in his appearance to reveal the gift for oratory which 
subsequently distinguished him, on the Right^ the 
legislative assembly under the Restoration \ 

The Comtesse de Vaudremont, a tall woman, ratl^er 
fat, with a skin of dazzling whiteness, a small head that 
she carried well, and the immense advantage of inspiring 
love by the graciousness of her manner, was one of those 
beings who keep all the promise of their beauty. 

The pair, who for a few minutes were the centre of 
general observation, did not for long give curiosity an 
opportunity of exercising itself about them The 
Colonel and the Countess seemed perfectly to under- 
stand that accident had placed them in an awkward 
position Martial, as they came forward, had hastened 
to join the group of men by the fireplace, that he might 
watch Madame de Vaudremont with the jealous anxiety 
of the first flame of passion, from behind the heads which 
formed a sort of rampart , a secret voice seemed to warn 
him that the success on which he prided himself might 
perhaps be precarious But the coldly polite smile with 
which the Countess thanked Monsieur de Soulanges, and 
her little bow of dismissal as she sat down by Madame de 
Gondreville, relaxed the muscles of his face which jealousy 
had made rigid Seeing Soulanges, however, still stand- 
mg quite near the sofa on which Madame de Vaudre- 
mont was seated, not apparently having understood the 
glance by which the lady had conveyed to him that they 
were both playing a ridiculous part, the volcanic Pro- 
vencal again knit the black brows that overshadowed his 
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blue eyes, smoothed his chestnut curls to keep himself in 
countenance, ind without betnmne the agitation which 
made his heart beat, watched the faces of the Countess 
and of M- de SoiUanges while still chatting with his 
neighbours He then took the hand of Colonel Mont- 
comet, who had just renewed their old acquaintance, but 
he listened to him, without hearing him his mind was 
elsewhere. 

Soulanges was gaaing at the women, sitting 

four ranks deep all round the immense hallroonu 
admiring this dado of diamonds, rubies, masses of gold 
and shining hair, of which the lustre almost outshone the 
blaze of waalights^ the cut glass of the chandeliers, and 
the gilding His rival s stoUd indifiercncc put the 
lawTci out of countenance. Qmte incapable of con- 
trolling his secr et transrorts of impaaence, Martial went 
toward Mad me de Vaudremont with a bow C^n 
seeing the Provenfal, Souiangea gave him a corert glance, 
and impertinentlj turned away hu head Solemn silence 
now reigned m the room, where cunonty was at the 
highest ^tch. All these eager &ccs wore the strangest 
mured expresnons } every one apprehended one of those 
outbreaks which men of breeding carefully avoid Sud- 
denly the Count’s pale ^ce turned as red as the lou^let 
faangs of his coat, and he fixed his gaze on the door that 
the of his agitation might not be guessed On 

catching oght of the unknown Luly humbly seated by the 
pedestal of the candelabrum, be moved away with a 
mrlincholy nr, passing m front of the lawyer, and took 
refuge in one of the card-rooms. Martial and all the 
company thought that Soulanges had publicly surrendered 
the MSt, out of fear of the ridicule which invanably 
attaches to t discarded lover The lawyer proudly 
raised his head and looked at the strange lady ; then, as he 
took hii teat at his ease near M*d me de Vaudremont, 
be listened to her so Inattentively that he did not catch 
these words spoken behmd her frin — 
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‘ Martial, you will oblige me this evening by not wear- 
ing that ring that you snatched from me. I have my 
reasons, and will explain them to you in a moment when 
we go away You must give me your arm to go to the 
Pnncesse de Wagram’s.’ 

‘Why did you come in with the Colonel ^ ’ asked the 
Baron 

‘I met him in the hall,’ she replied. ‘But leave me 
now , everybody is looking at us ’ 

Martial returned to the Colonel of Cmrassiers. Then 
It was that the little blue lady had become the object of 
the curiosity which agitated m such various ways the 
Colonel, Soulanges, Martial, and Madame de Vaudre- 
mont 

When the friends parted, after the challenge which 
closed their conversation, the Baron flew to Madame de 
Vaudremont, and led her to a place in the most brilliant 
quadrille. Favoured by the sort of intoxication which* 
dancing always produces in a woman, and by the turmoil 
of a ball, where men appear in all the trickery of dress, 
which adds no less to their attractions than it does to 
those of women. Martial thought he might yield with 
impunity to the charm that attracted his gaze to the 
fair stranger. Though he succeeded in hidmg his first 
glances towards the lady in blue from the anxious 
activity of the Countess’s eyes, he was ere long caught 
in the fact , and though he managed to excuse himself 
once for his absence of imnd, he could not justify the 
unseemly silence with which he presently heard the most 
insinuating question which a woman can put to a man 

‘ Do you like me very much this evening ? ’ 

And the more dreamy he became, the more the Coun- 
tess pressed and teased him 

W^hile Martial was dancing, the Colonel moved from 
P'oup to group, seeking information about the unknown 
lady After exhausting the good-humour even of the 
most indifferent, he had resolved to take advantage of a 
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moment when the Comteste dc Gondrcrillc leemcd to 
be at Rbeny, to ask her the name of the mptcnoui bdr, 
when he perccncd a little space left clear bciwcut the 
pedestal of the candelabrum and the two softs, which 
ended In that comer The dance had left severaJ of the 
chalri racant, which formed rows of fortifications held 
by mothers or women of middle an; and the Colonel 
saxed the opportunitT to make hn way through this 
palisade hung with shawls and wraps. He began by 
making himself agreeable to the dowagers, and so from 
one to another, and from compliment to compliment, he 
at Last reached the empty space next the stranger At the 
ntk of catching on to the gryphons and chimxras of the 
huge candebbrum, he stood there, braving the glare and 
dropping of the wax candles, to NiartlaTs extreme annoy 
ance. 

The Colonel, ftr too tactful to speak suddenly to the 
bttle blue bdy on his Hgbt, began by saying to a plain 
woman who was seated on Uft— 

‘This IS a splendid ball, Mad me! What luxury! 
What life I On ray word, crery woman here rs pretty I 
You are not dancing — because you do not care for it, no 
doubt. 

This vapid conrertadon was »lely intended to Induce 
his nght hand ndgbbour to speak ; but she, silent and 
absent minded, paid not the least attention Fhe officer 
bad in store a number of phrases which he intended 
should lead up to ‘And you, Madame / —a question 
from which he hoped great things Bat ho was strangely 
surprised to see tears in the strange bdy s eyes, whlcn 
seemed wholly absorbed In gazing on Madame de 
Vaudremont. 

‘ You are married, no doubt, Madame ? ' he asked her 
at length, m hesitating tones. 

* Yes. Monsieur, replied the bdy 

‘ And your husband is here, of course ? ' 

* Yes, Monsieur 
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‘ And why, Madame, do you remain m this spot ? Is 
It to attract attention ? ’ 

The mournful lady smiled sadly 

‘ Allow me the honour, Madame, of being your 
partner in the next quadrille, and I will take care not 
to bring you back here. I see a vacant settee near the 
fire , come and take it When so many people are ready 
to ascend the throne, and Royalty is the mama of the day, 
I cannot imagine that you will refuse the title of Queen 
of the Ball which your beauty may claim ’ 

‘ I do not intend to dance. Monsieur ’ 

The curt tone of the lady’s replies was so discouraging 
that the Colonel found himself compelled to raise the 
siege Martial, who guessed what the officer’s last 
request had been, and the refusal he had met with, began 
to smile, and stroked his chin, making the diamond 
sparkle which he wore on his finger. 

‘ What are you laughing at ? ' said the Comtesse de 
Vaudremont 

‘ At the failure of the poor Colonel, who has just put 
his foot in It ’ 

‘ I begged you to take your ring off,’ said the Countess, 
interrupting him 

‘ I did not hear you ’ 

‘ If you can hear nothing this evening, at any rate you 
see everything. Monsieur le Baron,’ said Madame de 
Vaudremont, with an air of vexation 

‘ That young man is displaying a very fine diamond,’ 
the stranger remarxed to the Colonel 

‘Splendid,’ he replied ‘The man is the Baron Mar- 
tial de la Roche-Hugon, one of my most intimate friends ’ 
‘ I have to thank you for telling me his name,’ she 
went on 5 ‘he seems an agreeable man ’ 

‘ Yes, but he is rather fickle ’ 

‘ He seems to be on the best terms with the Comtesse 
de Vaudremont said the lady, with an inquiring -look 
at the Colonel. 
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‘ On the very bert.* 

The unltnown turned pile. 

‘ HiUo 1 thought the •oldier, * ihc li m love with thxt 
lucW devil Miftiad.* 

‘ I Cmcied that Madime de Viudremoat hid long been 
devoted to M de Soulingei, md the Udjr, iccofcnng i 
httlc 6x)in the fuppreued gnef which had clouded the 
fiumea of her fitce. 

For t week patt the Countesi has been &ithleti,’ 
replied the ColoneL ‘ But you must hire teen poor 
SouliDges when he ome m i he it still trying to dit- 
behcTc in hit disaster 

Yes, I uw him, sud the lady Then she added, 
‘Thank you very much, Mooucur, m a tone which 
signi6ed a diimwl 

At tbii moment the (joadnlle was coming to an end. 
Montcornet had only time to withdraw, a^g to him 
self ^ way of consolaaon, ‘ She is mimed.’ 

‘ Well, valont Cuirasser, orclaimed the Baron, 
drawing the Colonel aside into a window bay to breathe 
the frean air from the garden, ‘how arc you getting on ? 

‘She II a mamed woman my dear fellow’ 

‘What doct thxt matter? 

‘Oh, deuce take itl 1 am a decent sort of in n, 
replied the Coloneh ‘I have no idea of payu^ my 
addiciics to a woman I cannot marry Besd^ Martol, 
she expressly told me that the did not intend to dance. 

‘ Ccioncl, I wiU bet a hundreii napoleons to your grey 
hone that the will dance with me tint eTcmng 

‘ Done ! said the Colonel, putting hia hand m the cox 
comb t. ‘ hdeanwhUe I am going to look for Soulangta j 
he perhaps knows the lady, at she tccmi interested in 
him 

‘ You have lost, my good fellow, cned Martial, 
laughing ‘ My eyes have met hers, and I know what 
they mean. My dear friend, you owe me no grudge for 
dancing with her after she has refused you ! 

o 
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‘ No, no Those who laugh last,* laugh longest Bu 
I am an honest gambler and a generous enemy, Martial, 
and I warn you, she is fond of diamonds ’ 

With these words the friends parted , General Mont- 
cornet made his way to the cardroom, where he saw 
the Comte de Soulanges sitting at a bomllotte table. 
Though there was no friendship between the two 
soldiers, beyond the superficial comradeship arising from 
the penis of war and the duties of the service, the 
Colonel of Cuirassiers was painfully struck by seeing 
the Colonel of Artillery, whom he knew to be a prudent 
man, playing at a game which might bring him to ruin. 
The heaps of gold and notes piled on the fateful cards 
showed ^e frenzy of play A circle of silent men stood 
round the players at the table. Now and then a few 
words were spoken pass^ play^ I st^p^ a thousand louis, 
taken but, looking at the five motionless men, it seemed 
as though they t^ked only with their eyes As the 
Colonel, alarmed by Soulanges’ pallor, went up to him, 
the Count was winning Field-Marshal the Due 
d’Isemberg, Keller, and a famous banker rose from 
the table completely cleaned out of considerable sums. 
Soulanges looked glooimer than ever as he swept up a 
quantity of gold and notes , he did not even count it , 
his lips curled -with bitter scorn, he seemed to defy 
fortune rather than be grateful for her favours 

‘ Courage,’ said the Colonel. ‘ Courage, Soulanges • ’ 
Then, believing he would do him a service by dragging 
him from play, he added ‘Come with me I have 
some good news for you, but on one condition.’ 

‘ What IS that ? ’ asked Soulanges 
‘ That you will answer a question I will ask you.’ 

The Comte de Soqlanges rose abruptly, placing his 
winnings with reckless indifference in his handkerchief, 
which he had been twistmg with convulsive nervousness, 
and his expression was so savage that none of the players 
took exception to his walking off with their money. 
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Indeed, c. ct/ face teemed to dihte with rcLef when hii 
morose and cnbbcd countenance wat no longer to be 
teen under the ardc of Dght which a shaded lamp cast* 
on agaaung table. 

‘Tnoic fiends of solchcn arc always as thick as thjcTci 
at a fiur I said a diplomate who hao been looking on, as 
he took Soulangcs* place. One nngle paJLd and radgued 
face turned to the new-comer, and said with a ghnee 
that flashed and died out like the sparkle of a diamond 
* When we say mQItary, we do not mean anl, Monsieur 
Ic Ministrc.’ 

‘My dear fellow/ said Montcomet to Soulangcs, 
leading him into a comer, ‘the Emperor spoke warmly 
myour praise this morning, and your promotion to be 
field manhai is a certainty 

‘ The Master docs not lore the Artillery * 

‘ Ko, but he adores the nobHitr, and you are an 
aristocrat. The Master said/ added Montcomet, ‘that 
the men who had ourned in rans during the campaign 
were not therefore to be comidcred in disgrace. Well 
then ? 

The Comte de Soulangcs looked as if he undentood 
nothing of this speech. 

‘ And now I hope, the Colonel went on, ‘that you 
will tell me if you know a charming little woman who 
IS sitting under a huge candelabrum * 

At mese words the Count’s face lighted up ; he 
violently icited the Colonel s hand ‘ My dear G^eral, 
said he. m a puccpObly altered voice, ‘ if any nun but 
Tou had asked me such a quesaon, 1 would have cracked 
bis ikuD with this mass of gold, l^ve me, I entreat you 
I feel more like blowing out my brains this crcning, I 

assure you, than- I hate e a ything I see, Ant^ in 

&ct, I am going This ^ety, thu music, these stupid 
fkc^ all Laughing, are IdlJing mo 1 
‘My poor fiiendl’ repb^ Montcomet gently, and 
giving the Count’s hand a fncndly prenure, ‘you arc 
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too vehement What would you say if I told you tha^ 
Martial is thinking so little of Madame de V audremont 
that he is quite smitten with that little lady ^ ’ 

‘ If he says a word to her,’ cried Soulanges, stammering 
with rage, ‘ I will thrash him as flat as his own portfolio, 
even if the coxcomb were in the Emperor’s lap I ’ 

And he sank quite overcome on an easy-chair to 
which Montcornet had led him The Colonel slowly 
went away, for he perceived that Soulanges was in a 
state of fury far too violent for the pleasantries or the 
attentions of superficial friendship to soothe him 

When Montcornet returned to the ballroom, Madame 
de Vaudremont was the first person on whom his eyes 
fell, and he observed on her face, usually so calm, some 
symptoms of ill-disguised agitation A chair was vacant 
near hers, and the Colonel seated himself 

‘ I dare wager something has vexed you ? ’ said he 
‘A mere trifle. General I want to be gone, for I 
have promised to go to a ball at the Grand Duchess of 
Berg’s, and I must look in first at the Pnncesse de 
Wagram’s Monsieur de la Roche-Hugon, who knows 
this, is amusing himself by flirting with the dowagers ’ 

^ That is not the whole secret of your disturbance, and 
I will bet a hundred loins that you will remain here the 
whole evening ’ 

‘ Impertinent man I ’ 

‘ Then I have hit the truth ? ’ 

‘Well, tell me, what am I thinking of?’ said the 
Countess, tapping the Colonel’s fingers with her fan 
‘ I might even reward you if you guess nghtly ’ 

‘ I will not accept the challenge , I have too much the 
advantage of you ’ 

‘ You are presumptuous ’ 

‘You are afraid of seeing Martial at the feet ’ 

‘ Of whom ? ’ cried the Countess, affecting sur- 
pnse 

‘ Of that candelabrum,’ rephed the Colonel, glancing 
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at the fair itrangcr, and then looking at the Countess 
with embarrassing scrudnv 

‘You hare guessed {t,* replied the coquette, hiding 
her £ice behind her Gin, which she began to plaj with 
* Old Madame de Lansac, who is, you know, as mahaous 
as an old monkey, she went on, after a pause, ‘has just 
told [me that Monsieur de la Roche Hugon Is running 
into danger by flirtinff with that stranger, who sits here 
this e%enine like a skeleton at a feast. 1 would rather 
see a deatb^ head than thatGicc,so cnieliy beautiful, and 
as pale as a ghost. She is my evil genius. — Madame de 
Limac, she added, after a flash and gesture of anno^ce, 
‘ who only goes to a hall to watch crerything while pre- 
tending to Sleep, has made me miserably aninous. Maroal 
shall pay dearly for playing me such a tnek. Urge him, 
meanwhile, since he is your firlend, not to make me so 
unhappy 

‘1 hare just been with a man who promises to blow 
his brains out, and nothing lets, If be speaks to that 
little And he is the man, Madame, to keep his 

word. But then I know Mar^lj such threats art 
to him tn encouragement. And, besides, we bare 
wagered ' Hero the Colonel lowered his rofee. 

‘Can It be true ? ’ old the Countess. 

‘ O n my word of honour 

‘Thank you, my dear Colonel,* replied Madame de 
Vaudremont, with a glance full of Invitation 

‘ WIE you do me the honour of danang with me ? ’ 

‘Yesj but the neat quadnlle. During this one I 
want to find out what will come of this IJtde intrigue, 
and to uccrtain who the little blue lady may bo j she 
looks inteUigent. 

The Colonel, understanding that Madame de Viu 
dremont wished to be alone, retired, well content to have 
begun hii attack to well. 


At most entertainments ^romen arc to be met who 
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are there, like Madame de Lansac, as old sailm^ 
on the seashore to watch younger mariners st\s gather 
with the tempest At this moment Madame de^’^gghng 
who seemed to be interested m the personages ^Lansac, 
drama, could easily guess the agitation which the Cj of this 
was going through. The lady might fan herself ^untess 
fully, smile on the young men who bowed to her, arid 
bring into play all the arts by which a woman hides her 
emotion, the Dowager, one of the most clear-sighted 
and mischief-loving duchesses bequeathed by the eigh- 
teenth century to the nineteenth, could read her heart and 
mind through it all 

The old lady seemed to detect the slightest movement 
that revealed the impressions of the soul The impercep- 
tible frown that furrowed that calm, pure forehead, the 
faintest quiver of the cheeks, the curve of the eyebrows, 
the least curl of the lips, whose living coral could conceal 
nothing from her, all these were to the Duchess like the 
print of a book From the depths of her large arm-chair, 
completely filled by the flow of her dress, the coquette of 
the past, while talking to a diplomate who had sought 
her out to hear the anecdotes she told so cleverly, was 
admiring herself m the younger coquette , she felt 
kindly to her, seeing how bravely she disguised her 
annoyance and grief of heart Madame de Vaudremont, 
in fact, felt as much sorrow as she feigned cheerfulness , 
she had believed that she had found in Martial a man of 
talent on whose support she could count for adorning 
her life with all the enchantment of power , and at this 
moment she perceived her mistake, as injurious to her 
reputation as to her good opinion of herself In her, as 
m other women of that time, the suddenness of their 
passions increased their vehemence Souls which love 
much and love often, suiFer no less than those which 
burn themselves out in one affection Her liking for 
Martial was but of yesterday, it is true, but the least 
experienced surgeon knows that the pain caused by the 
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ompatadon of a healthy limb is more acute than the 
removal of a diseased one. There was a future before 
Madame de Vaudremont s passion for Martial, while 
her prenous love had been hopeless, and poisoned by 
Soulanges remorse 

The old Duchess, who was watching for an oppor 
tunity of ipealang to the Countess, hastened to dismiss 
her Ambassador j ror in comparison with a lovers quarrel 
every interest pales, even with an old woman To 
engage battle, iVladame dc Lansac shot at the younwr 
lady a sardonic glance which made the Countess f^ 
lest her 6te was in the dowagePi hands. There are 
loolcs between woman and woman which are like the 
torches brought on at the climax of a tragedy No one 
who had not known that Duchess could appreaare the 
terror which the ocpression of her countenance inspired 
in the Countess. 

Madame de Lansac vm tall, and her features led 
people to say, *That must have been a handsome 
woman t She coated her cheeks so thickly with rouge 
that the wrinkles were scarcely niible but her eyes, 
far from nmmg a facntloua bi^iancy from this strong 
carmine, looked all the more dim She wore a vast 
quantity of diamonds, and dressed with suffiaent taste 
not to make heraelf ridiculous. Her sharp nose promised 
epigram. A well-fitted set of teeth preserred a smile of 
sucm irony as recalled that of Voltaire. At the tame 
dme, the exquisite pobteness of her manners so effectually 
softened the mischievous twist In her mind, that It was 
impoaible to accuse her of tpiteftilness. 

The old womans eyes hghted upy and a triumphant 
glance, seconded by a smile, which said, ‘I promised you 
as much 1 shot across the room, and brought a blush of 
hope CO the pale cheeks of the young creature languith- 
Ine under the great chanddicr This albance beiwCuj 
Madame do Lansac and the stranger could not escape 
the practttcd eye of the Cocite?tc de Vaudremont, 
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who scented a mystery, and was determined to pene- 
trate it 

At this instant the Baron de la Roche-Hugon, after 
questioning all the dowagers without success as to the 
blue lady’s name, apphed in despair to the Comtesse de 
Gondreville, from whom he received only this unsatis- 
factory reply, ‘ A lady whom the “ ancient ” Duchesse 
de Lansac introduced to me.’ 

Turnmg by chance towards the armchair occupied by 
the old lady, the lawyer intercepted the glance of intelli- 
gence she sent to the stranger , and although he had for 
some time been on bad terms with her, he determined to 
speak to her The ‘ancient’ Duchess, seeing the jaunty 
Baron prowling round her chair, smiled with sardonic 
irony, and looked at Madame de Vaudremont with an 
expression that made Montcornet laugh 

‘ If the old witch affects to be friendly,’ thought the 
Baron, ‘she is certainly going to play me some spiteful 
trick Madame,’ he said, ‘ you have, I am told, under- 
taken the charge of a very precious treasure ’ 

‘ Do you take me for a dragon ^ ’ said the old lady 
‘But of whom are you speaking ? ’ she added, with a 
sweetness which revived Martial’s hopes 

‘ Of that little lady, unknown to al^ whom the jealousy 
of all these coquettes has imprisoned m that corner You, 
no doubt, know her family ? ’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Duchess ‘But what concern have 
you with a provincial heiress, marned some time since, 
a woman of good birth whom you none of you know, 
you men , she goes nowhere ’ 

‘Why does not she dance, she is such a pretty 
creature ? May we conclude a treaty of peace ? If 
you will vouchsafe to tell me all I want to know, I pro- 
mise you that a petition for the restitution of the woods 
of Navarreins by the Commissioners of Crown Lands 
shall be strongly urged on the Emperor.’ 

The younger branch of the house of Navarreins bears 
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qttortcfly with the arms of Naranrini those of Lirrac, 
namely, arurc and arrat party per rale raguly. between 
SIX spear heads in ^e, and the old ladjr s lulson with 
Louis XV bad earned her husband the title of duke by royal 
micnt. Now, as the NaTarreins had not yet rmciUed In 
France, it was sheer trickery that the young lawyer thus 
proposed to the old bdy by suggesting to her that she 
should pctiuon for an estate belonging to the elder branch 
of the umily 

^Monsieu^ said theold woman with dcceptnc gravity, 
*bnn^ the Oomtesse de Vaudremont across to me. I 
promise you that I will rercal to her the mystetr of the 
interesting unknown You sec, every man in the room 
has reached as great a cunosicy as your own. All eyes 
arc inroluntanly turned towards tnc comer where mj 
proteg^ has so modestly pbeed herself ( she is reaping 
all the homage the women wished to deprire her of 
Happy the man she chooses for her partner • She inter 
rupted herself, fixing her eyes on Madame de Vaudre 
mont with one of those looks which plainly lajr, We 
are calking of you —Then she added, ‘I imagine you 
would rather learn the stranger's rumc from the lips of 
your handsome Countess than from mine. 

There was such marked defiance In the Duchess 1 
attitude that Madame de Vaudremont rose, came up to 
her, and took the chair Martial pbeed for her j then 
without noticing him she said. ‘I can guess, Madame, 
that you arc talking of me; Mt I admit my want of 
perspicaatyj I do not know whether it ts for good 
or cviL 

Madame de Lansac pressed the young woman s pretty 
hand in her own dry and wnnkled fingen, and truwerca 
in a low, compassionate tone, ‘ Poor child I 

The women looked at each other Madame de 
Vaadremont understood that Mmial was in the way, 
and ditmissed him, saying with an imperious ex p re ss ion, 
‘Leaxe m. 
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The Baron, ill pleased at seeing the Countess under 
the spell of the dangerous sibyl who had drawn her to 
her side, gave one of those looks which a man can give 
potent over a blinded heart, but simply ridiculous in 
the eyes of a woman who is beginning to cnticise the 
man who has attracted her 

‘ Do you think you can play the Emperor ? ’ said 
Madame de Vaudremont, turning three-quarters of her 
face to fix an ironical sidelong gaze on the lawyer 

Martial was too much a man of the world, and had 
too much wit and acumen, to risk breaking with a woman 
who was in favour at Court, and whom the Emperor 
wished to see married He counted, too, on the 
jealousy he intended to provoke in her as the surest 
means of discovering the secret of her coolness, and 
withdrew all the more willingly, because at this moment 
a new quadrille was putting everybody in motion 

With an air of making room for the dancing, the 
Baron leaned back against the marble slab of a console, 
folded his arms, and stood absorbed in watching the two 
ladies talking From time to time he followed the 
glances which both frequently directed to the stranger 
Then, companng the Countess with the new beauty, 
made so attractive by a touch of mystery, the Baron fell 
a prey to the detestable self-interest common to adven- 
turous lady-killers , he hesitated between a fortune 
within hijs grasp and the indulgence of his caprice The 
blaze of l^ght gave such strong relief to his anxious and 
sullen faCe, against the hangings of white silk moreen 
brushed by his black hair, that he might have been com- 
pared to an evil genius. Even from a distance more 
than one observer no doubt said to himself, ^ There is 
another poor wretch who seems to be enjoying himself > ’ 
The Colonel, meanwhile, with one shoulder leaning 
lightly against the side-post of the doorway between the 
ball-room and the card-room, could laugh undetected 
under his ample moustache , it amused him to look on at 
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the turmoil of the dtnee } he could see a hundred pretty 
heads turning about m obedience to the figures ^ he 
could read in some faces, as in those of the Countess and 
his friend Martial, the secrets of their agitation { and 
then, looking round, he wondered what connection there 
could be between the gloomy looks of the Comte de 
Soulanges, stHl seated on the sofa, and the pkunure 
expression of the fair unknown, on whose features the 
joys of hope and the anguish of involuntary dread were 
alternately Ittible. Montcomet stood like the king of 
the feast. In this moving picture he saw a complete 
presentment of the world, and he laughed at it as he 
found himself the object of Inviting smiles from a 
hundred beautiful and elegant women A Colonel of 
the Imperial Guard, a position equal to that of a 
Bngadier-General, was undoubtedly one of the best 
matches in the army 

It was now ncany midnight The conscmtion, the 
nmbhng, the danang, the flirtations, interests^ P^tty 
nvalnes, and schenung had all reached the pit^ of 
ardour which makes a young man exclaim involuncinly, 
«AftnebaUI 

*My sweet little angel, said IVladamc dc Lamac to 
the Countess, ‘you arc now at an ago when In my day I 
made many mistakes. Sedng you just nenv enduring 
a thousand deaths, It occurred to me that I might give 
you some chantable advice. To go wrong at two-and- 
twenty means spoiling your future j is It not tearing the 
gown you must wear ? My dear, u 11 not till much 
hter that we Icam to go about in It without crumpling 
It. Go on, sweetheart, matmg clever enemies, ana 
fhendi who have no sense of conduct, and you will sec 
what a pleasant life you will some day be leading ! * 

‘Oh, Madame, it Is very bard for a woman to be 
happy, do not you think?’ the Countess caraly exdaimed 
‘My child, at your ago you must leam to choose 
between pleasure and happiness. You want to marry 
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Martial, who is not fool enough to make a good husband, 
nor passionate enough to remain a lover He is in debt, 
my dear , he is the man to run through your fortune , 
still, that would be nothing if he could make you happy. 

Do not you see how aged he is ? The man must have 
been often ill , he is making the most of what is left 
him. In three years he will be a wreck Then he will 
be ambitious , perhaps he may succeed I do not think 
so What IS he ? A man of intrigue, who may have 
the business faculty to perfection, and be able to gossip 
agreeably , but he is too presumptuous to have any 
sterling merit , he wiU not go far Besides only look 
at him Is It not written on his brow that, at this very 
moment, what he sees in you is not a young and pretty 
woman, but the two million francs you possess ? He 
does not love you, my dear , he is reckoning you up as 
if you were an investment If you are bent on marrying, 
find an older man who has an assured position and is 
half-way on his career A widow’s marriage ought not 
to be a trivial love affair Is a mouse to be caught a 
second time in the same trap ^ A new alliance ought 
now to be a good speculation on your part, and in 
marrying again you ought at least to have a hope of 
being some day addressed as Madame la Marechale ’ 

As she spoke both women naturally fixed their eyes 
on Colonel Montcornet’s handsome face 

‘If you would rather pl^ the delicate part of a flirt 
and not marry agam,’ the Duchess went on, with blunt 
good-nature , ‘ well I my poor child, you, better than any 
woman, will know how to raise the storm-clouds and 
disperse them again. But, I beseech you, never make 
It your pleasure to disturb the peace of famihes, to 
destroy unions, and rum the happiness of happy wives 
I, my dear, have played that perilous game Dear 
heaven I for a tnumph of vanity some poor viftuous soul 
IS murdered for there really are virtuous women, child, 
and we may make ourselves mortally hated I learned. 
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a little too late, that, as the Due d’Albe once said, one 
salmon is worth a thousand frogs ! A genuine aSe^on 
ccruinlj brings a thousand times more happiness than 
the transient passions we may inspire. — Well, I came 
here on purpose to preach to you j yes, you arc the cause 
of my appearance in this house, which stmlcs of the lower 
clast Have I not luit seen actors here ? Formerly, 
my dear, we reccivcn them In our boudoir but In the 
drawing room — never ! — ^Why do you look at me with 
so much flmav.ement? Listen to me. If you want to 
play with men, do not try to wnng the hearts of any but 
those whose life is no; yet settled, who have no dunes to 
fulfil ] the others do not forgive us ibr the errors that 
have made them happy Profit by this maxim, founded 
on my long experience — That luckless Soulangcs, for 
uatince, whose Dead you have turned, whom you have 
intoxicated for thc»e fifteen months past, God knows 
how 1 Do you know at what you have struck I— At 
hn whole life He has been married these two years i he 
11 worshipped by a charming wife, whom he loves, but 
neglects she uvei in tears and embittered silence. 
Souknges has had hours of remorse more terrible than 
his pleasure has been sweet And you, you artful httle 
thing, have deserted turn. — Wcl4 come and see your 
wotiL 

The old lady took Madame de Vauxlrcmont's hand, 
and they rose 

* There, said Madame dc Lansac, and her eyes showed 
her the stranger Ktbng nalc and tremulous under the 
glare of the candles, *tliat is my grand-niece, the 
Comtessc de Souhmgeaj to-day ihc yielded at last to 
my persuasion, and consented to leave the sorrowful 
room, where the sight of her child gives her but htdo 
consolation. You sec her? You think her charming f 
Then imagme, dear Beau^, what she must have been 
when happiness and love shed their glory on that free 
DOW blighted. 
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The Countess looked away m silence, and seemed lost 
m sad reflections. 

The Duchess led her to the door into the card-room , 
then, after lookmg round the room as if m search of 
some one ‘ And there is Soulanges I ’ she said in deep 
tones. 

The Countess shuddered as she saw, in the least 
brilliantly lighted corner, the pale, set face of Soulanges 
stretched in an easy-chair The indifference of his 
attitude and the rigidity of his brow betrayed his 
suifenng The players passed him to and fro, without 
paying any more attention to him than if he had been 
dead The picture of the wife in tears, and the dejected, 
morose husband, separated m the midst of this festivity 
like the two halves of a tree blasted by lightning, had 
perhaps a prophetic significance for the Countess She 
dreaded lest she here saw an image of the revenges the 
future might have m store for her. Her heart was not 
yet so dried up that feeling and generositv were entirely 
excluded, and she pressed the Duchess’s hand, while 
thanking her by one of those smiles which have a certain 
childlike grace 

‘ My dear child,’ the old lady said in her ear, ‘ remem- 
ber henceforth that we are just as capable of repelhng a 
man’s attentions as of attracting them ’ 

‘ She IS yours if you are not a simpleton ’ These 
words were whispered into Colonel Montcornet’s ear by 
Madame de Lansac, while the handsome Countess was 
still absorbed in compassion at the sight of Soulanges, 
for she still loved him truly enough to wish to restore 
him to happiness, and was promising herself in her own 
mind that she would exert the irresistible power her 
charms still had over him to make him return to his 
wife. 

‘Ohl I will talk to him I’ said she to Madame de 
Lansac. 

‘ Do nothing of the kind, my dear I ’ cried the old 
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kd/, u the went back to her ann chair ‘ Chooie a good 
husband, and ihut your door to mv nephew B^ere 
me, my child, a wife cannot accept her husband i heart 
a* the ^ft of another woman) she is a hundred times 
happier in the belief tliatshc has re-conquered it. Br 
brinMg my niece here I beheve I hire nven her an 
credent chance of regammg her husband s afiection 
AH the assistance I ne^ of you is to play the Colonel 
She pomted to the Barons fhend, and the Countess 
smiled 

* Well, Madime, do you at last know the name of the 
unknown ? * asked Martial, with an air of pique, to the 
Countess when he saw her alone. 

‘Yes,* said Madame dc Vaudrrmonl^ looking him in 
the face* 

Her fatores cauicssed is mach ropery as fun The 
smile which hit to her bps and cheeks, the liquid 
bn^btnen of her eyes, wtic like the wiD-o the wisp 
which leads tnveUen utny Martul, who beliered that 
she suU loved bun, assumed the coquetting graces m 
which a man is so ready to lull himself in the piesciice 
of the woman he loves. He said with a ktuous air — 

‘And will you be annoyed with me if I seem to 
attach great importance to your telling me that name ? 

‘ WiD you be annoyed with me, answered Madame 
dc Vaudretnont, ‘if a remnant of aiTc^Uon picytuts my 
teihng you ) and if I forbid you to make the smallest 
adyances to that young lady ? It would be at the nsk 
of your life perhaps. 

‘To lose your good graces, Madame, would be wofic 
than to lose my life. 

‘Martial, said the Countess severely, ‘she ii Madame 
de Soulanges. Her husband would blow your brains out 
— il^inde^ you have any 

‘Ha, ha I* laughed the coxcomb ‘What I the 
Colond can leave the man m peace who has robbed him 
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of your love, and then would fight for his wife I What 
a subversion of principles I I beg of you to allow me to 
dance with the little lady. You will then be able to 
judge how httle love that heart of ice could feel for you , 
for, if the Colonel disapproves of my dancmg with his 
wife after allowing me to ’ 

‘But she loves her husband * 

‘A still further obstacle that I shall have the pleasure 
of conquenng.’ 

‘But she is marned ’ 

‘ A whimsical objection • ’ 

‘ Ah I ’ said the Countess, with a bitter smile, ‘ you 
punish us ahke for our faults and our repentance • ’ 

‘ Do not be angry I ’ exclaimed Martial eagerly ‘ Oh, 
forgive me, I beseech you There, I will think no 
more of Madame de Sonlanges ’ 

‘You deserve that I should send you to her ’ 

‘ I am off then,’ said the Baron, laughing, ‘ and I shall 
return more devoted to you than ever You will see 
that the prettiest woman in the world cannot capture the 
heart that is yours ’ 

‘ That IS to say, that you want to win Colonel Mont- 
cornet’s horse f ’ 

‘ Ah I Traitor f ’ said he, threatening his friend with 
his finger The Colonel smiled and joined them , the 
Baron gave him the seat near the Countess, saying to her 
with a sardomc accent 

‘ Here, Madame, is a man who boasted that he could 
wm your good graces in one evening ’ 

He went away, thinking himself clever to have piqued 
the Countess’s pnde and done Montcornet an ill turn , 
but, in spite of his habitual keenness, he had not 
appreciated the irony imderlying Madame de Vaudre- 
mont’s speech, and did not perceive that she had come as 
far to meet his friend as his friend towards her, though both 
were unconscious of it 

At the moment when the lawyer went fluttering up 
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to the candelabrum bj which Madame dc Soolangcs »at, 
pale, umid, and apparentlj aluc only in her ctc», her 
husband came to the door of the ballroom, ms eyes 
fluhing with anger The old Duchess, watchful of 
everything, flew to her nephew, hegj,cd him to give her 
tus arm and find her carnage, affecting to be mortally 
bored, and hoping thus to prerent a vexatious outbreak. 
Bcibre going she fired a singular ^hnee of intelligence at 
her niece, indicating the cntcrpnnng knight r^o was 
about to addren her, and this signal seemed to say, 
‘ There he is, avenge yourself I * 

Madame de Vaudremont caught these looks of the 
aunt and niece } a sudden light dawned on her mind , she 
was frightened lest she was the dupe of this old %vuuum, 
so cunning and so practised in inmgue. 

‘That perfidjoui Duchess, said she to hersclfi ‘has 
perhaps imtning herself bv preaching morality to 
me wtule pb)ing me some tpitcwl mck ofher own ’ 

Ac this thought Midime dc Vaudremont s pnde was 
perhaps more roused than her curiosity to disentangle the 
thread of this intrigue. In the absorpaon of mind to 
which she was a prey she was no longer mistress of 
bcrselL The Colone^ interpreting to nis own advan 
tagi the cmbarrissmcnt evident in the Countess s 
manner and speech, became more ardent and pressing 
The old blasts diploirnt'^ amusing themselves by watch- 
ing the play of faces, had never found so many intnguei 
at once to watch or guen at. Tlie passions agitating 
the two couples were to be seen with vanadoni at every 
step in the crowded rooms, and reflected with different 
sh^ci in other countenances. The spect a cle of so many 
mvid passio n s, of all these lovers quanels, these pleasing 
rcTcnges, these cruel fovoura, these flaming glances, of 
all this ardent life diffused around them, only made them 
feel their impotence more keenly 

At last the Baron had found a teat by Madame de 
Soulangea. His cyca stole a long look at her neck, as 
H 
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fresh as dew and as fragrant as field flowers. He 
admired close at hand the beauty which had amazed him 
from afar He could see a small, well-shod foot, and 
measure with his eye a slender and graceful shape. At 
that time women wore their sash tied close under the 
bosom, in imitation of Greek statues, a pitiless fashion 
for those whose bust was faulty As he cast furtive 
glances at the Countess’s figure, Martial was enchanted 
with Its perfection. 

‘You have not danced once this evening, Madame,’ 
said he in soft and flattering tones ‘Not, I should 
suppose, for lack of a partner ? ’ 

‘ I never go to parties , I am quite unknown,’ replied 
Madame de Soulanges coldly, not having understood the 
look by which her aunt had just conveyed to her that she 
was to attract the Baron 

Martial, to give himself countenance, twisted the 
diamond he wore on his left hand , the rainbow fires of 
the gem seemed to flash a sudden light on the young 
Countess’s mind , she blushed and looked at the Baron 
with an undefinable expression, 

‘ Do you like dancing ^ ’ asked the Proven^l, to 
reopen the conversation 

‘Yes, very much. Monsieur ’ 

At tins strange reply their eyes met The young 
man, surprised by the earnest accent, which aroused a 
vague hope m his heart, had suddenly questioned the 
lady’s eyes 

‘ Then, Madame, am I not overbold in offering myself 
to be your partner for the next quadnlle ? ’ 

Ardess confusion coloured the Countess’s white 
cheeks 

‘ But, Monsieur, I have already refused one partner 
a military man ’ 

‘Was It that taU cavalry Colonel whom you see over 
there ? ’ ^ 

‘ Precisely so,’ 
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‘Oh! he IS a fnend of mine i feel no alanii. Will 
you prant me the farour I dare hope for ? 

*ic$, Moniicur ’ 

Her tone betr a yed an emotion so new and so deep 
that the lawyer's world vo t soul was touched He 
was overcome by shyness Hkc a school-boy i, lost h(s 
confidence, and his southern brain caught fire i he 
tried to but hts phrases smiclc him as graceless m 
companion with Madame dc Soulangcs* bnght and 
subtle Tcphcs. It was luckr for him that the quadnlle 
was forming Standing by ms beautiful partner, he felt 
more at ease. To many men danang Is a phase of 
being 1 they think that they can more powerfully Influence 
the heart of ^vo^un by displaying the graces of their 
bodies than by their intellect. ^lamal wished, no doubt, 
at this moment to put forth oil his most cflectise scduc* 
uons, to judge by the pretentiousness of hii movemenu 
and gestures. 

He led his conquest to the quadnllc in which the 
most brilliant women m the room made it a point of 
chimerical importance to dance m preference to any 
other While the orchestra pbyed the introductoiy 
bars to the first figure, the Baron felt it an incredible 
graaficaoon to hU pnde to perceive, as he reviewed the 
ladles fbrnuiw the lines of that formidable square, that 
Madame de ^oulanges dress might challenge that even of 
Madame de Vaudremont, who, oy a chance not perhaps 
unsought, was standuig with Montcomet vn-o^ij to 
himself and the lady In blue. AH eyes were for a 
moment turned on hWame dc Soulangesj a flattennE 
murmur showed that she was the lul^ect of every man^ 
conversation with his partner Looks of admiration and 
envy centred on her, with so much eagerness that the 
youn^ creature, abashed by a triumph she seemed to 
disclaim, modestly looked down, blushed, and was all the 
more clmming When she raised her white eyelids it 
was to look at her revisbed partner as though she wished 
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to transfer the glory of this admiration to him, and to 
say that she cared more for his than for all the rest 
She threw her innocence into her vanity , or rather she 
seemed to give herself up to the guileless admiration 
which is the beginning of love, with the good faith 
found only in youthful hearts As she danced, the 
lookers-on might easily believe that she displayed her 
grace for Martial alone , and though she was modest, 
and new to the trickery of the ballroom, she knew as 
well as the most accomplished coquette how to raise her 
eyes to his at the right moment and drop their lids with 
assumed modesty 

When the movement of a new figure, invented by a 
dancer named Trenis, and named after him, brought 
Martial face to face with the Colonel ‘I have won 
your horse,’ said he, laughing. 

‘Yes, but you have lost eighty thousand francs a 
year I ’ retorted Montcornet, glancing at Madame de 
V audremont 

‘ What do I care ? ’ replied Martial. ‘ Madame de 
Soulanges is worth millions I ’ 

At the end of the quadrille more than one whisper 
was poured into more than one ear The less pretty 
women made moral speeches to their partners, commenting 
on the budding liaison between Martial and the Comtesse 
de Soulanges The handsomest wondered at her easy 
surrender. The men could not understand such luck as 
the Baron’s, not regarding him as particularly fascinating. 
A few indulgent women siid it was not fair to judge the 
Countess too hastily , young wives would be in a very 
hapless plight if an expressive look or a few graceful 
dancing steps were enough to compromise a woman 

Martial alone knew the extent of his happiness 
During the last figure, when the ladies had to form the 
mouhnet^ his fingers clasped those of the Countess, and he 
fancied that, through the thin perfumed kid of her gloves, 
the young vnfe’s grasp responded to his amorous appeal 
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* Mad2mc, ttid he, u the qiudnlle ended, ‘ do not go 
back to the odious comer where you hiTC been burying 
your face tnd your dress until now I* admiration the 
only benefit you can obtain from the jewcli that adorn 
your white neck and bciutifrilJy di«^ hair? Come 
and take a turn through the rooms to enjoy the scene and 
yourself' 

M*dame de Soulangcs yielded to her seducer, who 
thought she would be ms aU the more surely if he could 
only show her off Side by side they walked two or 
thrw times amid the groups who crowded the rooms 
The Comtesse dc Soulangcs, endently uneasy, paused for 
an instant at each door belnro entering, only ciomg so after 
stretching her neck to look at all the men there. This 


alarm, which crowned the Barons satisfruraon, cfad not 
seem to be remored tQl he said to her, ^ Make yourself 
ea^] hi IS not here. 

They thus made their wa.^ to an iAmense picture 
gaUcfT in a wing of the mansion, where thor eyes could 
feast in anbapacion 00 the splencud display of a collation 
prepared ibr three hundred persona. Aa supper was about 
to bcttui. Martial led the Countcaa to an OYal boudoir 


looking on to the garden, where the rarest fluwCxa and a 
few ahnibi made a scented bower under bngfat bloc 
hangings. The murmurs of the fbtinty here died away 
The Countess, at first startled, refused firmly to follow 
the young man ) but, glancing in a mirror, the no doubt 
aaured herself that they comd be seen, for the seated 
herself on an ottoman with a feirly good grace 

‘This room is charming, said she, adminng the sky 
blue hangmgi looped with uearU 

‘ All here is love and dehght I said the Baron, with 
deep emotion. 

La the myitenous light which prcvtiled he looked at 
the Countoa, and detected on her gently agitated face 
an crpreiilan of uncasmeas, modesty, and eagerness 
which enchanted him. The young lady smiled, and 
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”Ve seemed to put an end to the struggle of feeling 
smil^^S m her heart, m the most insinuating way she 
g^j.g her adorer’s left hand, and drew from his finger the 
tookf^^ which she had fixed her eyes, 
nne ^ diamond • ’ she exclaimed in the artless 
t a young girl betraying the incitement of a first 

tone 

temptati^' troubled by the Countess’s involuntary but 
touch, like a caress, as she drew off the nng, 
intoxicaun'er with eyes as glittering as the gem 
looked at pV said, ‘ in memory of this hour, and for 
‘ Wear 

the love lookmg at him with such rapture that he did 
She w sentence , he kissed her hand, 
not end she said, looking much astonished 

c Yoi?^ ^ whole world to offer you I ’ 

< I wi not joking ? ’ she went on, m a voice husky 
c You* great satisfaction 
with toffyo''^ accept only my diamond ? ’ 
c -[x ^will never take it back ? ’ she insisted 

- sjjp put the nng on her finger Martial, confident of 
com happiness, was about to put his hand round her 
>t, but she suddenly rose, and said in a clear voice, 

W21J ^ ^ ^ 

witK^ut agitation 

^ accept the diamond. Monsieur, with the less scruple 
b ^use It belongs to me ’ 

^he Baron was speechless 

£»Monsieur de Soulanges took it lately from ray dress- 
^table, and told me he had lost it ’ \ 

f'^ou are mistaken, Madame,’ said Martial, nettled. 
« Jt given me by Madame de Vaudremont ’ 

t precisely so,’ vsaid she with a smile ‘ My husband 
borrP''^^'^ this nng of me, he gave it to her, she made it 
^ present to you, my ring has made a little journey, 
IS all This nng will perhaps tell me all I do not 
Jcno'^’ teach me the secret of always pleasmg. 
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Monflcur, ihe went on, *if it had not been my own, you 
may be sure I ihould not hare nsked paying so dear for 
It } for a jToung woman, it is said, is m dan w with you 
But^ you see,* and she touched a tpnng within the ring, 
^ here is M de Soulangcs* hair* 

She fied into the uuwded rooms so swiftly, that it 
seemed useless to try to follow her > besides. Mardal, 
utterly confounded, was In no mood to cany the adten 
tuie forther The Countesss laugh found an echo m 
the boudoir, where the young coxcomb now pcrceiTcd, 
bciwtcu two shrubsj the Colonel and ^^adlme de Vau 
dremont, both laughing heartily 

‘ WU^u hare my horse, to nde after your pnte ? ’ 
said the Colonel 

The Baron took the banter poured upon him by 
Madame de Vaudremont and xMontcofnet with a good 
grace, which secured thdr silence as to the events of the 
evening, when hit ftiend exchanged hb charger for a 
nch and pretty young wife. 

As the Comtesse de Soulanges drove across Paris fhsm 
the Cbauss^ d Antin to the Faubourg Saint Germain, 
where she LvetL her soul was a prey to many alarms 
Before Icanng the Hdicl Gondrci^e she went through 
aQ the rooms, but found nathcr her aunt nor her hus- 
band, who had gone away without her Frightful 
luspidons then tortured her ingenuous mind, A nlent 
witness of her husband t torments since the day when 
Midimc de Vaudremont bad r-halned him to her car, 
she had confidently hoped that repentance would ere 
long restore her husband to hex It was Tnth unspcakahle 
repugnance that she had consented to the scheme plotted 
by htt aunt, MarJamc de Lansac, and at this moment she 
feared she had made a miitake. 

The evening s cApci cncc had saddened her innocent 
soul. Alarmed at first by the Count*! look of auficnng 
and dejeetjon, she bad become more 10 on aecing her 
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rival’s beauty, and the corruption of society had gripped 
her heart. As she crossed the Pont Royal she threw 
away the desecrated hair at the back of the diamond, 
given to her once as a token of the purest affection. She 
wept as she remembered the bitter grief to which she had’ 
so long been a victim, and shuddered more than once as 
she reflected that the duty of a woman, who wishes for 
peace in her home, compels her to bury sufferings so 
keen as hers at the bottom of her heart, and without a 
complaint. 

‘ Alas I ’ thought she, ‘ what can women do when they 
do not love ? What is the fount of their indulgence ? 

I cannot believe that, as my aunt tells me, reason is 
all-sufficient to mamtain them in such devotion.’ 

She was still sighing when her man-servant let down 
the handsome carnage-step down which she flew into the 
hall of her house She rushed precipitately upstairs, and 
when she reached her room was startled by seeing her 
husband sittmg by the fire 

‘ How long IS It, my dear, since you have gone to 
balls without telling me beforehand ? ’ he asked in a 
broken voice. ‘ You must know that a woman is always 
out of place without her husband You compromised 
yourself strangely by remaming in the dark corner where 
you had ensconced yourself’ 

‘ Oh, my dear, good Leon,* said she in a coaxing tone, 

‘ I could not resist the happiness of seeing you without 
your seeing me My aunt took me to this ball, and I 
vs^s very happy there ' ’ 

This speech disarmed the Count’s looks of then- 
assumed severity, for he had been blaming himself while 
dreading his wife’s return, no doubt fully mformed at 
the ball of an infidelity he had hoped to hide from her , 
and, as is the way of lovers conscious of their guilt, he 
tried, by bemg the first to find fault, to escape her just 
anger. Happy in seeing her husband smile, and in 
finding him at this hour m a room whither of late he 
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had come more rarely, the Countess looked at him so 
tenderly that she blushed and cast down her eyes Her 
clemencT enraptured Soulangcsall the more, brausc this 
scene followed on the misery he had endur^ at the ball 
He seized bis wife s hand and kissed it gratefully Is not 
gratitude often a part of lose ? 

* Hortense, what is that on your finger that has hurt 
my lip 10 much? asked he, laughing 

< It IS my diamond which you said you had lost, and 
which I haie found ’ 

General Montcomet did not marry Madame de Vau 
dremon^ m spite of the mutual understanding m which 
they had lived for a few minutes, for she was one of the 
victims of the terrible fire which sealed the ftmc of the 
ball given by the Austrian ambasudor on the occasion of 
Napoleon s mamage with the daughter of the Emperor 
Joseph IL 
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Dedicated to the Comtesse Clara Maffei. 

In the month of September 1835, one of the nche< 
heiresses of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, Mademoisell 
du Rouvre, the only child of the Marquis du RouvreJ 
married Count Adam Mitgislas Laginski, a young Polish 
exile ( 

I allow myself to spell the names as they are pro 4 
nounced, to spare the reader the sight of the fortifications 
of consonants by which, in the Slav languages, the vowel' , 
are protected, no doubt to secure them against loss, seeing ^ 
how few they are. I ’ 

The Marquis du Rouvre had dissipated almost the 
whole of one of the finest fortunes of the nobility, to 
which he had formerly owed his alliance with a 
Mademoiselle de Ronquerolles Hence Clementine had 
for her uncle, on her mother’s side, the Marqms del 
Ronquerolles, and For her aunt Madame de Senzy. Or 1 
her father’s side she possessed another uncle in the • 
eccentnc person of the Chevalier du Rouvre, the younge, r 
son of the house, an old bachelor who had grown ncl 1 
by speculations in land and houses 

The Marquis de Ronquerolles was so unhappy as tc 1 
lose both his children during the visitation of cholera, , 
Madame de Senzy’s only son, a young officer of the 
highest promise, was killed in Africa at the fight by thd 
Macta In these days rich families run the risk of 
ruining their children if they have too many, or of be- 
coming extinct if they have but one or two, a singular 

122 JO 
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result of the Civil Code not foreseen by Napoleon 
Thus, by accident, and in spite of Momieur du Rous re s 
rccUesi extravagance* for Flonnc, one of the most 
charming of Pan* actresses, Gementine had become an 
heiress. The Marquis de Ronquerollcs, one of the most 
accomplished diplomates of the new dynasty, hti sister. 
Madame de Sdnzy, and the Chevalier du Rouvre agreed 
that, to rescue thar fortunes from the Marqirn s clutches, 
they would lease them to thar niece, to whom they 
each promised ten thouiand francs a year on her 
marriage. 

It is quite unnecessary to say that the Pole though a 
refugee, cost the French Government absolutely nothing 
Count Adam belonged to one of the oldest and most 
niostnoui families of Poland, connected with most of 
the pnncely house* of Germany, with the Sapichas, 
the RadziwUi, the Mnisxeehs, the Rxewmki*, the 
Caartoryikiu the Lemnsb*, the Lubomirskis, m >hort, 
aJltheg^tSarmadanr>»/ But a knowledge of heraldry 
IS not a strong point In France under Louis Philippe, and 
*uch nobility could be no recommendatioa to the hargntiii 
then in power Bc*ide», when, m 1873, Adam made his 
appearance on the Boulevard de* Italiens, at Frascati *, 
at the Jock^ Guh, he led the life of a man who, 
having lo*t hi* poliocil prospects, falls back on hi* 
vice* and hi* lore of pleasure. He was taken for a 
student 

The PoUthnationa]ity,a5tbcrc*ultofan odiou* Govern 
ment reaction, bad fallen as low as the Repubheans had 
tncd to think it high The strange struggle of Move- 
ment igairut Retiitance — two word* whiai thirty yean 
hence idll be inexplicable — mide a farce of what ought 
to have been *0 worthy the name, that is, 0? t 
vanquished nation to which France gave hospitality, 
for which entertainments were devised, for which every 
one danced or tang by subscription j a nation, in short, 
which at the time when, in 1796, Europe was fightmg 
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France, had offered her six thousand men, and such 
men I 

Do not conclude from this that I mean to represent 
the Emperor Nicholas as being in the wrong as regards 
Poland, or Poland as regards the Emperor Nicholas. In 
the first place, it would be a silly thing enough to slip a 
political discussion into a tale which ought to interest 
or to amuse Besides, Russia and Poland were equally 
right one for aiming at unity of Empire, the other for 
desinng to be free again. It may be said, m passing, 
that Poland might have conquered Russia by the m- 
fluence of manners instead of beating her with weapons , 
thus imitating the Chinese, who at last Chinesified the 
Tartars, and who, it is to be hoped, will do the same 
by the English. Poland ought to have poltshed the 
Russians , Poniatowski had tried it in the least temperate 
district of the Empire. But that gentleman was a mis- 
understood king all the more so because he did not 
perhaps understand himself. 

How was It possible not to hate the poor people who 
were the cause of the horrible deceit committed on the 
occasion of the review when all Pans was eager to rescue 
Poland ? People affected to regard the Poles as allies of 
the Republican party, forgetting that Poland was an ansto- 
cratic republic. Thenceforth the party of wealth poured 
Ignoble contempt on the Pole, who had been deified but 
a few days since The wind of a not has always blown 
the Pansians round from north to south under every 
form of government. This weathercock temper of Pans 
opinion must be remembered if we would understand 
how, in 1835, the name of Pole was a word of ndicule 
among the race who believe themselves to be the wittiest 
and politest in the world, and its central luminary, in a 
city which, at this day, wields the sceptre of art and 
literature 

There are, alas ^ two types of Pohsh refugees the 
republican Pole, the son of Lelewel, and the noble Pole, 
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of the party led by Prmce Czartoryjla. These two kinds 
of Pole are as fire and water, bot why blame them ? 
Are not tuch divmons alwaj^ to be observed among 
refugees whatever nation they belong to, and no m a t t er 
what country they ^ to? They cany their country 
and their hatreds wrth them. At Brussels two French 
^nigrfis pnetts eipi e s&ed the greatest aversion for each 
other i and when one of them was asked his reasons, he 
replied, pointir^ to his companion in misery, ‘ He is a 
Jansefiltt ! ’ Dante, m hia exile, would gladly have 
stabbed any adversary of the Btancht In this lies the 
reason of the actacka made on the venerable Pnnee Adam 
Czartoiyski by the French radicals, and that of the dis- 
approval shown to a secnoo of the Pohsh emigrants by 
the Ctesars of the counter and the Alexanders oy letters 
patent. 

In 183^ Adam Mitetslas La^insb was the butt of 
Parisian wittiasms. — ‘ He is a mce fellow though he 11 
a Pole, said Rascignac. — * All the Poles are ^reat lords, 
said Maxime de TraiUet, ‘but tbis one pays hia gambhng 
debts 1 b^in to think that be must have had an 
estate. 

And without offence to the exiles, it may be remarked 
that the levity, the recklcsaness, the fluidity of the 
Sannadan character justified the calumnies of the 
Parisians, who, indeed, in aimOar circumstances, would 
be exactly like the Poles. The French aristocracy, so 
admirably supported by the Polish aristocracy during the 
RcToluDon, ccrtamly made no equivalent return to those 
who were forced to emigrate m 183U We must have 
the melancholy courage to say that, in this, the 
Faubourg Sunt Germain remains Poland’s debtor 

Wu Co unt Adam nch, was he poor, was he an 
adventurer? The problem long prnained unsolved. 
Diplomatic circles, futhfal to their instrucdons, mutated 
the silence observed by the Emperor Nicholas, who at 
that omd counted «. ay Polish enugri as dead. The 
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Tuilenes, and most of those who took their cue from 
thence, gave an odious proof of this characteristic policy 
dignified by the name of prudence A Russian prince, 
with whom they had smoked many cigars at the time 
of the emigration, was ignored because, as it seemed, he 
had fallen into disgrace with the Emperor Nicholas 
Thus placed between the prudence of the Court and 
that of diplomatic circles, Poles of good family hved in 
the Biblical solitude of Super Jiumtna Babylonu^ or 
frequented certain drawing-rooms which served as neutral 
territory for every variety of opinion In a city of 

pleasure like Pans, where amusement is to be had in 
every rank, Polish recklessness found twice as many 
pretexts as it needed for leading a dissipated bachelor 
life Besides, it must be said, Adam had agamst him at 
first both his appearance and his manners 

There are two types of Pole, as there are two types 
of Englishwoman. When an Englishwoman is not a 
beauty, she is horribly ugly and Count Adam belongs 
to the second category. His face is small, somewhat 
sour, and looks as if it had been squeezed in a vice 
His short nose, fair hair, red moustaches and beard, give 
him the expression of a goat , all the more so because he 
is short and thin, and his eyes, tinged with dingy yellow, 
startle you by the oblique leer which Virgil’s line has 
made famous. How is that, in spite of such unfavour- 
able conditions, he has such exquisite manners and style ? 
The solution of this mystery is given by his dress, that 
of a fimshed dandy, and by the education he owes to his 
mother, a Radziwill If his courage carries him to the 
point of rashness, his mind is not above the current and 
tnvial pleasantries of Pans conversation , still, he does 
not often find a young fellow who is his superior among 
men of fashion These young men nowadays talk far 
too much of horses, mcome, taxes, and deputies, for 
French conversation to be what it once was Wit 
needs leisure, and certain inequalities of position Con- 
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vcrsition is better perhaps at Petmburg and at Vienna 
thin it 11 in Pam. Equal* need no tubtkae* j they tdl 
each other everything straight out, iu*t a* it is. Hence 
the ironical Uughen of Fan* cooJd icarcely discern a 
man of in 1 light-hearted student, as he seemed, 

who in talking passed cardctsly from one subject to 
another, who purtued aniutemcnt with all the more 
HciU-y because be had jint escaped from great penis, 
and who, having left the country where hii family was 
known, Aought himself at liberty to lead tn irresponsible 
Ufe wl±oat ruking a loss of consideration. 

One fine day in 1834, Adam bought a large house m 
the Rue de h P^pmiire. Six months later it was on as 
handsome a fooDog as the nehest house* in Pans. Just 
at the tune when Lagioski was beginning to be taken 
senomly, be saw Cl^eocine at the Italian open, and 
fell in lore with her A year later, he married her 
Madame iTEspard s drcle sec the fa&hion of approval 
Mothers of fumUes then learned, too late, that ever since 
the year 900, the La^&bs bad ranked with the most 
illustrious familie* of the North By a stroke of 
prudence, most unlike a Pole, the young Count’s mother 
bad, at the be^mmng of the reb^on, mortgaged her 
estates for an immense sum advanced by ti^ Jewish 
houses, and Invested In the French funds. Count Adam 
Laginiki had an mcome of more than eighty thousand 
fiimcs. This put an end to the astonishment eapjcsscd 
m tome drawing nxims at the rashness of Madame de 
Surrey, of old dc RonqueraUes, and of the Chevalier du 
Rotnrre m yielding to their niece « maH passion. 

As usual, the world rushed from one caUcmc to the 
other During the winter of 1836, Count Adam became 
the ftsbion, and Clementine Lagmika one of the queens 
of Pans. Madame de Lamnaka,at the present tune, 1* one 
of the charming group or young numed women among 
whom thme hlesdamei de Lcitoiade, de Portenduire, 
Mane de Vandencsie, du Gu6nic, and dc Mau&igncusc, 
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the very flower of Pans society, who live high above the 
parvenus, bourgeois, and wire-pullers of recent politics 

This preamble was needful to define the sphere m 
which was carried through one of those sublime efforts, 
less rare than the detractors of the present time imagine, 

pearls hidden in rough shells, and lost in the depths 
of that abyss, that ocean, that never-resting tide called 
the World the Age Pans, London, or Petersburg 
whichever you will. 

If ever the truth that architecture is the expression of 
the manners of a race was fully demonstrated, is it not 
since the revolution of 1830, under the reign of the 
House of Orleans ? Great fortunes have shrunk in 
France, and the majestic mansions of our fathers are 
constantly being demolished and replaced by a sort of 
tenement houses, in which a peer of France of July 
dwells on the third floor, over some newly-enriched 
empiric Styles are mingled in confusion. As there is 
no longer any Court, any nobihty to set a ‘ tone,’ no 
harmony is to be seen in the productions of art. On the 
other hand, architecture has never found more economical 
tricks for imitating what is genuine and thorough, never 
displayed more ingenuity and resource m arrangement 
Ask an artist to deal with a stnp of the garden of an old 
‘hotel’ now destroyed, and he will build you a little 
Louvre crushed under its ornamentation , he will give 
you a courtyard, stables, and, if you insist, a garden, 
inside he contrives such a number of little rooms and 
corridors, and cheats the eye so effectually, that you fancy 
yourself comfortable , in fact, there are so many bed- 
rooms, that a ducal retinue can live and move in what 
was only the bake-house of a president of a law court 
The Comtesse Lagmska’s house is one of these modern 
structures, with a courtyard in front and a garden behind 
To the right of the courtyard are the servants’ quarters, 
balanced on the left by the stables and coach-houses 
The porter’s lodge stands between two handsome gates. 
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The chief luxur) of this house consiiti in a delightful 
conservatory at the end of a boudoir on the ground floor, 
where ail the beautiful reception rooms are. It was a 
philanthropist dnven out of England who built this 
architectural gem, constructed the conservatory, planned 
the garden, varmshed the doors, paved the out build- 
ines with bnck, filled the windows with green glass, 
and realised a idaon UVe that — In due proportion— of 
George iv at Bnghton The invenDvc, industrious, 
and ready Pans artisan had carved his doors and window* 
frames} his ceilings were imitated from those of the 
Middle Ages or of Venetian palaces, and there was 
a lavish outlay of marble slabs in eaterml panelling 
Stembock and Francis Souchet had carved the cornices 
of the doors and chimney-shelves j Schinncr had painted 
the cetHnp with the brush of a roaster The wonders 
of the stairv— marble at white » a woman s arm— defied 
those of the Hdcel Rothschild 

In consequence of the disturbances, the price of this 
folly was not more than eleven hundred thousand fininci. 
For an Engliihman this was giving it away All this 
splendour, called pnneely by people who do not know 
what a r^ prince it stow! m the garden of a contractor 
— a Crorsuj of the Revolution, who had died at Brussels 
a bankrupt after a sudden convulsion of the Bourse. 
The EngCthmari died at Pans — died of Paris — for to 
many people Pam is a dsease sometimes it is several 
diseases. His widow, a Methodist, had a perfect horror 
of the lubob I little bouse — this philanthropist bad been a 
dealer In opium. The virtuous widow ordered that the 
scandalous propeiiy should be told just at the dme when 
the disturbuces nude peace doubtful on any terms. 
Count Adam took adrantageof the opportunity j and you 
shall be told how it happened, for nothing could be lea 
consonant with his lordly habits. 

Behind this house, built of stone fictlcd like a melon, 
spreads the green velvet of an English lawn, shaded at 
I 
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the further end by an elegant clump of exotic trees, 
among which rises a Chinese pavilion with its mute bells 
and pendent gilt eggs The greenhouse and its fentastic 
decorations screen the outer wall on the south side. 
The other wall, opposite the greenhouse, is hung with 
creepers grown in arcades over poles and cross-beams 
painted green. This meadow, this realm of flowers, 
these gravelled paths, this mimic forest, ' these aerial 
trellices cover an area of about twenty-five square perches, 
of which the present value would be four hundred 
thousand francs, as much as a real forest In the heart 
of this silence won from Pans, birds sing, there are 
blackbirds, nightingales, bullfinches, chaffinches, and 
numbers of sparrows. The conservatory is a vast flower- 
bed, where the air is loaded with perfume, and where 
you may walk in winter as though summer was blazing 
with all Its fires. The means by which an atmosphere 
IS produced at will of the tropics, China or Italy, are 
ingeniously concealed from view The pipes in which the 
boihng water circulates the steam, hot air, what not 
are covered with soil, and look like garlands of growing 
flowers. 

The boudoir is spacious On a small plot of ground 
the miracle wrought by the Pans fairy called Archi- 
tecture is to produce everything on a large scale The 
young Countess’s boudoir was the pride of the artist to 
whom Count Adam intrusted the task of redecorating the 
house To sin there would be impossible, there are too 
many pretty tn fles Love would not know where to alight 
amid work-tables of Chinese carving, where the eye can 
find thousands of droll little figures wrought in the ivory 

the outcome of the toil of two families of Chinese artists , 
vases of burnt topaz mounted on filigree stands , mosaics 
that invite to theft, Dutch pictures, such as Schinner 
now pamts again , angels imagined as Steinbock conceives 
of them (but does not always work them out himself) , 
statuettes executed by geniuses pursued by creditors (the 
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true interpretation of the Arab myths) j lubhme first 
sketches by our g rea ta t artiats fronts of carved chests 
let into the vain^t, and tltematina with the invenOons 
of Indian embroidery j gold-coloured curtains draped over 
the doors from an ar^trave of bbek oak wrought with the 
swarming figures of a hunting scene ; chairs and tables 
worthy of M?d*me de Pompadour j a Persian carpet, and 
so forth And finally, as a crowmng touch, all thia 
splendour, seen under a softened light filtenng; In through 
Ixce currami looks all the more beautiftih On a marble 
slab, among some anacmes, a lady t whip, with a handle 
carved by Mademoiselle dc Fauveau, shows that the 
Countess is fond of nding 

Such IS a boudou- m 1837, a display of pjoperty to 
divert the eye, as though cnnui threatened to invade the 
most restless and unradng soocty m the world Why 
u there nothing indmdu^ mtunate, nothing to invite 
reverie and repose ? — Why ? — Because no one n sure of 
the morrow, and every one enjoys lift as a prodigal spends 
a life interest, 

I One morning Climenrinc affected a meditative air, 
as she lounged on one of those deep siesta chairs from 

' which we cannot bear to rise, so cleverly has the uphols- 
terer who Invented them contnved to fit them to the 
curves of lazmess and the comfort of the /or mifnte 
The doon to the conservatory were open, admitting the 
scent of vegetation and the pcrfiimei of the tropica. 
The young wife watched Adam, who was imofang an 
elegant narghOeh, the only form of pipe she allowed m 
this room. Over the other door, curra ns, caught bade 
by handsome ropea, showed two magnificent rooms be 
yond one m white and gold, re sem bling that of the H6tel 
Forbin-Janson, the other in the taste of the ReniKMncc. 
The dmmg room, unrivalled m I’ans by any but that 
of the Baron dc Nudnecn, U at the end of a comdor, 
with a ceiling and walS decorated in a mediaeval style 
This comdor ts reached, on the courtyard front, through 
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a large ante-room, through whose glass door the splendour 
of the stairs is seen 

The Count and Countess had just breakfasted , the 
sky was a sheet of blue without a cloud , the month of 
Apnl was drawmg to a close The household had 
already known two years of happmess, and now, only 
two days since, Clementine had discovered in her home 
something resembhng a secret, a mystery A Pole, let 
It be repeated to his honour, is generally weak in the 
presentee of a woman , he is so full of tenderness that, in 
Poland^ he becomes her inferior, and though Polish 
women are admirable creatures, a Pole is even more 
quickly routed by a Parisienne Hence, Count Adam, 
pressed hard with questions, had not enough artless 
cunning secret dear to his wife With a 

woman thlVo is always something to be got for a secret , 
and she lifes you the better for it, as a rogue respects an 
honest m/n whom he has felled to take in The Count, 
moreyrl^dy with his sword than with his tongue, only 
^dpinated that he should not be required to answer till he 
had finished his narghileh full of tombaki 

‘ When we were travelling,’ said she, ‘ you replied to 
every difficulty by saying, “ Paz will see to that I ” 
You never wrote to anybody but Paz On my return, 
every one refers me to the Captain. I want to go out 
The Captain • Is there a bill to be paid ? The 
Captain. If my horse’s pace is rough, they will speak 
to Captain Paz In short, here I feel as if it were a 
game of dominoes , everywhere Paz I I hear no one 
talked of but Paz, but I can never see Paz. What is 
Paz ? Let our Paz be brought to see me ’ 

‘ Then is not everything as it ought to be ? ’ said the 
Count, relinquishmg the mouthpiece of his narghileh 
‘ Everything is so qmte what it ought to be, that if 
we had two hundred thousand francs a year, we should 
be ruined by living in the way we do with a hundred 
and ten thousand,’ said she. She pulled the bell-handle 
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cmbrotdcrtd in tent ttitch> a man-el of ikitL A man 
sen-ant dmsed like a Minister at once appeared 

* FcH Monsieur Ic Capitaine Paa that 1 wish to speak 
to hun, said she. 

*ir )ou fanCT you mil find anything out In that 
war said dount Adam with a smile 

It may be useful to uy that Adam and Clementine, 
mamed in December 1835, after spending the winter in 
Pans, had dunng 1836 trartlled in Iialr. Switicrland. 
and Germany Fhey returned home in S’os ember, ana 
donng the winter just pise the Countess had for the first 
Umc rccared her friends, and then had discovered the 
existence — the almoit speechless and unacknowledged, 
but most useful presence — of a Eicttrtum whose person 
seemed to be innable — this Captain P« or Pac 

* Monsieur le Capitaine Par begs Xfadarac la Comtesse 
to excuse him ( be it round at the stabla. and in a 
dren which docs not allow of hit coming at this minute. 
Dut as soon as he it dressed Count Pat will come,' said 
the man'^ervant. 

* Why, what was he doing f ' 

‘ He was showing Conttanune how to groom the 
jfCountess s horse { the man did not do it to his mind,' 
replied the servant. 

The Countess looked at the man j he was quite 
senotn, and took good are not to imply by a smile the 
comment which infenon so often allow themselves on a 
superior who see ms to have descended to their lc% el. 

‘ Ah, he was brushing down Cora ? ’ 

‘You arc not ndmg out this mommg, Madame?' 
said the servant { but he got no answer, and went 

IsheaPoIe? asked Clcmcndneofberhuiband, who 
bowed affirmatively 

Clfmenttne lay silent, examining Adam. Her feet, 
almost at full length on a cushion, her had in the 
attitude of a bird listening on the cd^ of Iti nest to the 
sounds of the grove, she would have ■eemed channing 
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to the most blase of men. Fair and slight, her hair 
curled a V Anglaise^ she looked like one of the almost 
febulous figures in Keepsakes, especially as she was 
wiapped in a morning gown of Persian silk, of whicb 
the thick folds did not so elFectually disguise the grace* 
of her figure and the slenderness of her waist, as that 
they could not be admired through the thick covenng ol 
flowers and embroidery As she crossed the bnghtl)i 
coloured stuff over her chest, the hollow of her throai 
remained visible, the white skin contrasting in tone witt 
the handsome lace trimming over the shoulders. Hei 
eyes, fringed with black lashes, emphasised the expressior 
of curiosity that puckered a pretty mouth On her well 
formed brow were traced the charactenstic curves of the 
Pans woman, wilful, light-hearted, well educated, bul 
invulnerable to vulgar temptations Her hands, almosi 
transparent, hung from each arm of her deep chair , the 
taper fingers, curved at the tips, showed nails hke pink 
almonds that caught the light 

Adam smiled at his wife’s impatience, gazing at her 
with a look which conjugal satiety had not yet made 
lukewarm. This shm little Countess had known how 
to be mistress in her own house, for she scarcely acknow- 
ledged Adam’s admiration. In the glances she stole at 
him there was perhaps a dawning consciousness of the 
superiority of a Parisienne to this spruce, lean, and red- 
haired Pole. 

‘ Here comes Paz,’ said the Count, hearmg a step that 
rang in the corridor 

The Countess saw a tall, handsome man come m, well 
built, bearing in his features the marks of the gnef 
which comes of strength and misfortune Paz had 
dressed hastily in one of those tightly fitting coats, 
fastened hy braid straps and oval buttons, which used 
to be called polonaises Thick, black hair, but ill-kempt, 
covered his squarely-shaped head, and Clementine could 
see his broad forehead as shiny as a piece of marble. 
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for be beld hit peaked cap ui hit hand 7*hat hand wai 
Dkcihc hand of the Hercules carrying tie infant Mercury 
Robust health bloomed m a £ice cquahy divided by a 
large Roman note, which reminded Clementine of the 
handsome Trasterennh A bbek nlk stock put a hnUh 
mg touch of martial appearance to this mptcry of near 
SIX feet hi^, with jet bbek eyes as lustrous as an 
Italians. The width of his foil trousers, hiding all but 
the toes of his boots, showed that Paz sdll was faithful 
to the bshioni of Poland Certainly^ to a romantic 
vrOuiaru there must bare been something burlesi^ue in 
the violent contrast observable between the Captain and 
the Count, beiwucn the little Pole with his narrow frame 
and this fine soldier, tx.tvrcai the carpet knight and the 
knight semtor 

* Good mommg, Adam, he said to the Count with 
bmibarity 

Then he bowed cncefully, asking Clfimentine in what 
war he could serve her 

‘Then you are LaginikTs Mend ? asked the bdy 

‘ For life and death, replied Par, on whom the young 
Count shed his most affectionate s^Ie, as he exhaled his 
last fragrant puff of smoke. 

‘ then, why do you not cat with us ? Why did 
you not accompany us to Italy and to Switzer^d ? 
vVhy do you bide yourself so as to avoid the thanks I 
owe yon tor the constant services you do os? said the 
young Countcsiy with a sort of imtadon, hut without 
the slightest feclmg 

In fact, she detected a kind of volunteer ibvery on the 
part of Paz. At that time such an idea was inseparable 
from a certain disdam for a socially anmhibious creature, 
a being at once secretary and bailiff, neither wholly 
bailiff nor wholly secretary, some poor rchtion — incon- 
vement as a friend. 

‘ The fret a, Countess, he replied with some freedom, 
‘ that no thanks are owl^ to me, I am Adam's friend. 
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and I find my pleasure m taking charge of his 
interests.’ 

‘And IS It for your pleasure too that you remain 
standing ’ said Count Adam 

Paz sat down in an armchair near the doorway. 

‘ I remember having seen you on the occasion of our ' 
marnage, and sometimes in the courtyard,’ said the lady , 

‘ but why do you, a friend of Adam’s, place yourself in a 
position of infenority ? ’ 

‘ The opinion of the Pans world is to me a matter of 
indifference,’ said he. ‘I live for myself, or, if you 
choose, for you two ’ 

‘ But the opinion of the world as regards my husband’s 
fnend cannot be a matter of indifference to me ’ 

‘Oh, Madame, the world is easily satisfied by one 
word , Eccentric say that.’ 

After a short pause he asked, ‘ Do you propose going 
out ? ’ 

‘Will you come to the Bois •* ’ said the Countess 

‘ With pleasure,’ and so saying Paz bowed and went 
out. 

‘ What a good soul I He is as simple as a child,’ said 
Adam 

‘Tell me now how you became friends,’ said 
Clementine. 

‘ Paz, my dearest, is of a family as old, as noble, and 
as illustnous as our own At the time of the fall of the 
Pazzi a member of that family escaped from Florence 
into Poland, where he settled with some little fortune, 
and founded the family of the Paz, on which the title of 
Count was conferred 

‘ This family, having distmguished itself in the days of 
our royal republic, grew nch. The cutting from the 
tree felled in Italy grew with such vigour that there are 
several branches of the house of the Counts Paz. It 
wiU not, therefore, surpnse you to be told that there are 
nch and poor members of die family. Our Paz is the 
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ton of a poor branch At an orphan, with no fortune 
but his sword, he serred under the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine at the time of our Revolution Camed away by 
the Polish party, he fought like a Pole, like a ramot, 
like a man who has nothing — three reasons for ngbdng 
well. In the last skinm^j believing his men woe 
following bim, he rushed on a Russian battery, and was 
taken pnaooer I was there. This feat of courage 
ro us ed my blood ^ ZjCt us go and fetch bun I ** cned I 
to my horsemen. We charged the baticiy hkc free 
booters, and I rescued Paz, I bang the seventh. We 
were twenty when we act out, and eight when we came 
hack-mclumng Paz, 

‘\^en Warsaw was bctr^cd we had to think of 
escapmg &om the Russians. By a singular chance Paz 
and I found ounclves together at the same hour and in 
the same pl^ on the other side of the Vistula. I aw 
the poor ^ptain arreated by seme Pruniaia, who at that 
tune had made themselves nlood-bounds for the Russians. 
When one has fished a man out of the Styx, one gets 
attached to him, Thu new danger threatening rtz 
dutressed me so much that I allow^ myself to be taken 
with him. Intending to be of service to him. Two men 
can sometimes escape when one alone is lost. TbanW 
to my name and some fanulr connection with those on 
whom our fite depended — for we were then m the 
power of the Pnmlans — my flight was winked at. I 
got my dear Captain through as a common soldier and a 
servant of my house, and wc succeeded m reaching 
Dantxjc. We stowed ourselves m a Dutch vessel saihng 
for England, where we landed two months later 

* My mother had fallen ill in England, and awaited 
me there j Paz and I nursed her tiU her death, whlcJi 
was accelerated by the Hr«a«tcrs to our cause 

^We then left England, and I brought Piz to France; 
in such advemties two men become brothers When I 
found myself m Pans with sixty-odd thousand francs a 
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year, not to mention the remains of a sum derived from 
the sale of my mother’s diamonds and the family pictures, 
I wished to secure a living to Paz before giving myself 
up to the dissipations of Pans hfe I had discerned some 
sadness in the captain’s eyes, sometimes even a suppressed 
tear floated there I had had opportunities of appreciat- 
ing his soul, which IS thoroughly noble, lofty, and 
generous. Perhaps it was painful to him to find himself 
boxmd by benefits to a man six years younger than him- 
self without being able to repay him. I, careless and 
light-hearted as a boy, might rum myself at play, or let 
myself be ensnared by some woman , Paz and I might 
some day be sundered. Though I promised myself that 
I would always provide for all his needs, I foresaw many 
chances of forgettmg, or being imable to pay Paz an 
allowance In short, my angel, I wished to spare him 
the discomfort, the humihation, the shame of having to 
ask me for money, or of seeking m vam for his comrade 
in some day of necessity Dunque, one morning after 
breakfast, with our feet on the fire-dogs, each smoking 
his pipe, after many blushes, and -with many precautions, 
till I saw he was lookmg at me quite anxiously, I held 
out to him a bond to bearer producing two thousand 
four hundred francs interest yearly ’ 

‘ Clementme rose, seated herself on Adam’s knees, and 
putting her arm round his neck, kissed him on the brow, 
saying 

‘ Dear heart, how noble I think you I And what did 
Paz say ?’ 

‘Thaddeus?’ said the Count, ‘he turned pale and 
said nothing.’ 

‘Thaddeus is that his name ? ’ 

‘Yes Thaddeus folded up the paper and returned it 
to me, saying, “ I thought, Adam, that we were as one 
m life and death, and that we should never part , do 
you wish to see no more of me ? ” “ Oh,” said I, “ is that 

the way you take it ? Well, then, say no more about it. 
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If I am mined, you will be minetL — Said he. “ You are 
not nch enough to Utc as a Laglniki ihould { and do 
you not need a friend to take care of your concerns, who 
will be father and brother to you, and a trusted confidant?” 
My dear girl. Par, as he uttered the words, spoke \vith a 
raimncsi of tonc and look which covered a motherly 
feeling, but which betrayed the gratitude of an Arab, 
tbe devodon of a dog, and the mendship of a savage, 
always ready and alwajrs unMiummg On my honour i 
I took him m our Poloh fashion, laying my hand on his 
shoulder, and I fcifsed him on the lips “For bfe and 
death, then,” said I “AU I have is yours, do just as 
you will,” 

*It was he who found me thw house for almost 
nothing He sold my shares when they wac high, and 
bought when they were low, and we purchased thu 
hoTu out of the difrerence. He la a connoisseur m 
horses, and deals m them so well that my stable bis cost 
me rery bctle, and yet I bare tbe finest beasts and the 
premest turn-out m Pans. Our lerranu, old Polish 
soldiers whom he found, would pass through the fire for 
us. While I seem to he ruining myself, Par keeps my 
house with such perfect order and economy that he has 
even made good some losses at play, the follies of a 
young man. My Thaddciu is as cunning aa two 
Genoese, as keen for profit as a Polish Jew, as cautious 
as a go<xl housekeeper I hare never been ihlc to 
persuade him to bve as I did when 1 was a bachelor 
Sometimes it has needed the gentle riolcncc of fhendahlp 
to induce him to come to the play when 1 was going 
alone, or to one of the dinners I was giving at an eating 

like the life of drawing rooms 

‘ Then what does he like ? asked Clementine. 

‘He lores Poland, and weeps over her Hit only 
extraragance has been money sent, more in my name 
than In bis own, to some of our poor exiles.’ 
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‘ Dear, how fond I shall be of that good fellow,’ said 
the Countess ‘ He seems to me as simple as every- 
thing that is truly great.’ n 

‘All the pretty things you see here,’ said Adam, 
praising his friend with the most generous security, 
‘ have been found by Paz , he has bought them at sales, 
or by some chance. Oh • he is keener at a bargam than 
a trader. If you see him rubbing his hands in the court- 
yard, It IS because he has exchanged a good horse for a 
better. He hves in me , his delight is to see me well 
dressed m a dazzlingly smart carnage. He performs all 
the duties he imposes on himself without fuss or display. 
One night I had lost twenty thousand francs at whist. 
“ What will Paz say ? ” thought I to myself as I reached 
home Paz gave me the sum, not without a sigh , but 
he did not blame me even by a look. This sigh checked 
me more than all the remonstrances of uncles, wives, or 
mothers in similar circumstances “You regret the 
money ? ” I asked him. “ Oh, not for you, nor for 
myself, no, I was only thinking that twenty poor 
relations of mine could have lived on it for a year ” 

‘ The frmily of Paz, you understand, is quite equal to 
that of Lagmski, and I have never regarded my dear Paz 
as an inferior I have tned to be as magnanimous in my 
degree as he in his I never go out or come m without 
going to Paz, as if he were my father My fortune is 
his. In shor^ Thaddeus knows that at this day I would 
rush into danger to rescue him, as I have done twice 
before ’ 

‘ That IS not a small thing to say, my dear,’ remarked 
the Coimtess. ‘Devotion is a Lightning-flash. Men 
devote themselves in war, but they no longer devote 
themselves in Pans ’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Adam, ‘for Paz I am always in war 
Our two natures have preserved their asperities and their 
faults, but the mutual intimacy of our souls has tightened 
the bonds, already so close, of our friendship A man 
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nur tare his comrade i IifCf and kill him aficrwards if he 
finds him a bad companion t but vre ha\x gone ihrouph 
what makes fncndihip mdi«v>lablc There is between 
us that constant cx^nge of pleasing impressions on 
both itdet which makes /ricndthtp^ from that point of 
view, a nchtr jo), perhaps, than lore * 

A pretty little hand shut the Count i mouth lo sud« 
denly that the mu e dent was almost a blow 

* Yes, Indeed, my darling,* old he * Friendship knows 
nothing of the bankruptcy of sentiment, the insolvency 
of pleasures. Love, after more than it has, ends 

by giving lets than it r e ce ires r 

*On both odes alike then,* said Clementine, smiling 
‘Yes,* said Adam. ‘While fncndihip can but in 
crease, "kou need not pout. We, my angel, arc as 
much fnends as lovers i ^*6, at least, I hope, haie 
combined the two feelings In our happy mamage.* 

‘ 1 will explain to jou what has made ) ou two such 
good friends* Oementinc. ‘The difference in rour 
lives anses from a difference in your tastes ^nd not from 
compulsory choice j from preference, and not from the 
necessity of position. So £ir at a man can be judged 
from a glimpse, and from what you tell me, in this 
Instance the sub^tern may at umes be the superior 
‘ Oh 1 Pax Is really my superior,* replied Adam 
simply ‘ I have no advantaec over him but that of luck ’ 
HU wife kissed him for this generous avowal 
‘ The perfect skill with which be conceals the lofti 
ness of his soul it an immense superion^,’ the Count 
went on ‘I say to him, “ You are a ily fellow ; you 
have vast domains in your mind to which you retire.” 
He has a right to the title of Count Pax j In Pans he 
will only be called Captain.* 

‘In iDorsa Florentine of the Middle Ages has rciuscl 
tated after three centuries.* said the Countas TTierc Is 
something of Dante m him, and something of Michael 
Angelo. 
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‘ Indeed, you are right , he is at heart a poet,’ rephed 
Adam. 

‘ And so I am married to two Poles,’ said the young 
Countess, with a gesture resembling that of a genius on 
the stage 

‘ Darling child I ’ said Adam, clasping Clementine to 
him, ‘ you would have distressed me very much if you 
had not hked my friend We were both afraid of that, 
though he was delighted at my marrying You will 
make him very happy by telling him that you love him 
oh ' as an old friend.’ 

‘ Then I will go to dress , it is fine, we will all 
three go out,’ said Clementine, nnging for her maid. 

Paz led such an underground life that all the fashion of 
Pans wondered who it was that accompanied Clemen- 
tine Laginska when they saw her dnving to the Bois and 
back between him and her husband During the drive 
Clementine had insisted that Thaddeus was to dine with 
her. This whim of a despotic sovereign compelled the 
Captain to make an unwonted toilet. On returning 
from her dnve Clementine dressed with some coquettish 
care, in such a way as to produce an effect even on 
Adam as she entered the room where the two friends 
were awaiting her. 

‘ Count Paz,’ said she, ‘we will go to the opera together ’ 

It was said in the tone which from a woman conveys, 
‘ If you refuse, we shall quarrel ’ 

‘With pleasure, Madame,’ rephed the Captain ‘But 
as I have not a Count’s fortune, call me Captain ’ 

Well, then. Captain, give me your arm,’ said she, 
taking It and leading him into the dining-room with a 
suggestion of the caressing lamihanty which enraptures 
a lover 

The Coiintess placed the Captain next her, and he 
sat like a poor sub-heutenant dining with a wealthy 
general Paz left it to Clementme to talk, hstening to 
her with all the air of deference to a superior, contra- 
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dieting her {n nothing, and waiting for a positrre 
^estion before making any repljr In ^orT, to the 
Counicst he teemed almost itopld, and her graces all 
fell flat before this icy gravity and diplomatic dignity 
In vam did Adam try to rouse him by saying, * Come, 
cheer up. Captain It might be supposed that you 
were not at home. Yoo mutt hare laid a bet that you 
would disconcert Clementine? TTuddeiu remained 
heavy and half-asleep. 

When the three were alone at dessert the Captain 
explained that hit life was planned diametrically unlike 
that of other people , he went to bed at nght o clock, 
and rose at daybreak) and he thus cxcu^ himself, 
saying he was very sleepy 

‘My intention m taking you to the opera was only to 
amuse you, Captain) but do jast as you please, said 
Clctnentinc, a little nettled 
‘ I will go,* said Paa. 

‘ Dupr« is tinging m TVtUitn TtU, said Adam 
* Would jreu prefer the fdrn/tfi ? 

The Captain smiled and rang the bell ) the man- 
servant appeared, ‘ TellConstanune, said ‘to take 
out the large carnage instead of the coupe. — We cannot 
nt comfortably in it, he added, turning to the Count. 

‘A Frenchman would not have thought of that, said 
Clementine, smiling 

‘Ah, but we are Florentines transplanted to the 
North,' replied Thaddens, with a meaning and an expres- 
sion which showed chat his dulnesi at dinner had oeen 
awmned. 

But by a very conceivable want of judgment, there 
was too great a contrast between the involuntary self- 
betrayal of this speech and the Captain s amtude during 
dinner Clementine examined him with one of those 
keen flashes by which a woman reveals at once her surprise 
and her observanev Thus, dunng the few minutes 
while they were taking thar coflfee m the drawing room, 
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silence reigned an uncomfortable silence for Adam, 
who could not divine its cause Clementine no longer 
disturbed Thaddeus. The Captain, for his part, retired 
again into military rigidity, and came out of it no more, 
either on the way, or in the box, where he affected to be 
asleep 

‘ You see, Madame, that I am very dull company,’ 
said he, during the ballet in the last act of Willtam Tell. 
‘Was I not nght to “stick to my last,” as the proverb 
says ? ’ 

‘ On my word, my dear Captam, you are neither a 
coxcomb nor a chatterbox , you are perhaps a Pole ’ 

‘Leave me then to watch over your pleasures,’ he 
replied, ‘to take care of your fortune and your house , 
that IS all I am good for ’ 

‘Tartufe I begone!’ cried Adam, smiling. ‘My 
dear, he is full of heart, well informed he could, if he 
chose, hold his own in any drawing-room Clementine, 
do not believe what his modesty tells you.’ 

‘ Good-night, Countess I have proved my willingness, 
and now will avail myself of your carnage to go to 
bed at once. I will send it back for you.’ 

Clementine bowed shghtly, and let him go without 
replying 

‘ What a bear I ’ said she to the Count ‘You are much, 
much nicer ’ 

Adam pressed his wife’s hand unseen 

‘ Poor, dear Thaddeus, he has endeavoured to be a foil 
when many men would have tned to seem more attrac- 
tive than I ’ 

‘ Oh I ’ said she, ‘ I am not sure that was not inten- 
tional , his behaviour would have mystified an ordinary 
woman ’ 

Half an hour later, while Boleslas the groom was 
calling ‘Gate,’ and the coachman, having turned the 
carnage to dnve in, was waiting for the gates to be 
opened, Clementine said to the Count 
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‘Where doe* the Captafn roost/* 

‘ Up there,* said Adam, pointing to an deftly con 
ttructed attic extending on both udej of the galevray 
mth a window looking on to the street ‘ His rooms 
are over the coach houses. 

‘ And who lives in the other half? ’ 

‘No one os )’ct,* replied Adam. ‘The other little 
suite, over the stables, will do for our children and their 
tutor * 

‘ He is not m bed,' said the Countess, scang a light in 
the Captain s room when the carnage was under the 
pillared portico — copied from that at the TuHcnes, and 
taking the place of the ordinary unc awning painted to 
imitate itni^ ticking 

Pax, in his dressing gown, and pipe jn hand, was 
watching Clementine as she disappeared into the hall 
The rUy had been a cruel one to him And this is 
the reason Thaddeus had felt a fearful shock to his 
heart on the day when, Adam hanng taken him to the 
opera to pronounce his opinion, he first saw Mademoiselle 
du Rourre j and when be saw her in the Mairc s 

office and at Saint Thomas (TAqum, and recognised m 
her the woman whom a man must love to the exclusion 
of all others — for Don Juan himself preferred one among 
the pttUt t trt I 

Hence Ptz had strongly advocated the clanical bndal 
tour after the wedding Fairly easy all the time while 
Clementine was absent, his tortures began again on the 
return of the happy couple. And this was what be was 
thinking as he inhaled bh latakia from a cherry stem 
pipe, toe feet long, a gift from Adam ‘Only I and 
God, who will reward me for fufTcnng la nlcncc, may 
ever know bow I love her ( But how can I maagno to 
trold alike her love or her hatred ?* 

And he sat thinking, thinking, over this problem of 
the strategy of love. 

It must not be supposed that Thaddeus hved bereft of 
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all joy m the midst of his pain. The triumphant 
cunning of this day was a source of secret satisfaction. 
Since the Count’s return with his wife, day by day he 
felt ineffable happiness in seeing that he was necessary to 
the couple, who, but for him, would have rushed 
inevitably into ruin. What fortune can hold out 
against the extravagance of Pans life ? Clementine, 
brought up by a reckless father, knew nothing of house- 
hold management, which nowadays the nchest women 
and the highest in rank are obliged to undertake them- 
selves Who in these days can afford to keep a steward ^ 
Adam, on his part, as the son of one of the great Polish 
nobles who allowed themselves to be devoured by the 
Jews, and who was incapable of husbanding the remains 
of one of the most enormous fortunes in Poland , where 
fortunes were enormous was not of a temper to restnct 
either his own fancies or his wife’s If he had been 
alone, he would probably have ruined himself before his 
marriage Paz had kept him from gamblmg on the 
Bourse, and does not that say all >* 

Consequently, when he found that, in spite of himself, 
he was in love with Clementine, Paz had not the 
choice of leaving the house and travelling to forget his 
passion Gratitude, the clue to the mystery of his life, 
held him to the house where he alone could act as man 
of business to this heedless couple Their long absence 
made him hope for a calmer spirit , but the Countess came 
back more than ever lovely, having acquired that freedom 
of thought which marriage confers on the Pans woman, 
and displaying all the charms of a young wife, with the 
indefinable somethmg which comes of happiness, or of 
the independence allowed her by a man as trusting, as 
chivalrous, and as much m love as Adam was 

The consciousness of being the workmg hub of this 
magnificent house, the sight of Clementine stepping out 
of her carmage on her return froni a party, or setting 
out in the morning for the Bois de Boulogne, a glimpse 
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of her on the Boulcrard* m her pretty carraw, like a 
flower In it* nc»t of leave*, filled poor Thaddeu* with 
deep, mpterioui ec*ta*ies which bloisomed at the bottom 
of hi* heart without the *hghte*t trace aOTcanng m hi* 
feature*. How, during these five mondi^ ihould the 
Coantes* ever have *een the Captain ? He hid from her, 
conccalmg the care he took to keep out of her way 
Nothing I* 10 near divine love a* a hopeless love. 
Must not a man have tome depth of »oul thus to d£rote 
himself in tilence and obscun^l Thi* depth, where 
lurk* the pnde of a father — or of God— enshrine* the 
woiahip of love for love s sake, as power for power** sake 
was the watchword of the feaults } a sublime kind of 
avance, smee it li perennially generou*, and modelled 
^indeed on the my*tenou* Being of the fim pmiaplcs 
pf the ^rorld. I* not thar rcault Nature ? And Nature 
an enchantren ) she belong* to mam to the poet, the 
painter, the lover ) but it not the C^use lupcnor to 
Nature in the seht of certim pnvileged souls, and some 
stupendous thinker* ? The Cause t* God In that 
sphere of Causes dwelt the spirits of Newton, of La 
^ce, of Kepler, of Descartes, Malcbrancbe, Spmoaa. 
Buifoo, of the true poets and saints of the second 
century of our era, of ^nt Theresa of Spain and the 
lubbme mystics. Every haman emotiOD contains some 
analogy with the fi'ame of mind m which the Efiect is 
neglected In fovour of the Cause, and Thaddeu* has 
n»cn to the height whence all thioe* look different. 
Abandoned to the unsp^kaWc joy* or creative energy, 
Thaddeu* wa*, m love, what wc recogmic a* greatest in 
the records of genlo*. 

‘ No, the u not altogether deceived, thought he, as he 
watched the smoke curl firim hi* pipe. *S£e might in- 
volve me m an irremedUble quarrel with Adam if »hc 
spited me ; and if she should flirt to tonnent me, what 
would become of me i ’ 

The fotuity of this hypothcsl* wa* 10 unlike the 
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Captain’s modest nature, and his somewhat German 
shyness, that he was vexed with himself for its having 
occurred to him, and went to bed determined to await 
events before talang any decisive st?ps 

Next morning Clementine breakfasted very well 
without Thaddeus, and made no remark on his dis- 
obedience. That day, as it happened, was her day for 
being ‘ at home,’ and this, with her, demanded a royal 
display. She did not observe the absence of Captain 
Paz, on whom devolved all the arrangements for these 
great occasions 

‘Well and good I ’ said Paz to himself, as he heard 
the carriages rumble out at two in the morning , ‘ the 
Countess was only prompted by a Parisian’s whim or 
cunosity.’ 

So the Captain fell back into his regular routme, dlft 
turbed for a day by this incident. Clementine, divert&c 
by the details of life in Paris, seemed to have forgott^ 
Paz For do you suppose that it is a mere trifle to 
reign over this inconstant aty ? Do you imagine, by 
any chance, that a woman nsks nothing but her fortune 
at that absorbing game ? 

The wmter is to a woman of fashion what, of yore, a 
campaign was to the soldiers of the Empire. What a 
work of art of genius is a costume or a head-dress 
created to make a sensation I A fragile, delicate woman 
wears her hard and dazzlmg armour of flowers and 
diamonds, silk and steel, from nine in the evening till 
two or often three m the morning. She eats httle, to 
atti'dct the eye by her slender shape , she cheats the 
hunger that attacks her dunng the evening with debili- 
tating cups of tea, sweet Cakes, heatmg ices, or heavy 
slices of pastry. The stomach must submit to the com- 
mands of vanity. She awakes late, and thus everything 
IS m contradiction to the laws of Nature, and Nature is 
ruthless 

No sooner is ^he up than the woman of fashion begins 
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to dress for the morning, planning Bcr dms for the after 
noon Must she not rtcei%e and pay vmts, and go to 
the Bov* on horseback or in her carnage i Must the 
not always be practmng the dnll of loulcs, and fatigue 
her brain m inventing compiiments which shall seem 
neither stale nor studied ? And it is not every woman 
who succeeds. And then you arc surprised, when you 
lee a young woman, whom the world has welcomcu in 
her fiTshness, faded and blighted at the end of three 
years. Six months spent in the country are barely 
enough to heal the wounds mfilcttd by the winter We 
hear nothing talked of hue dyspepsia and strange mala 
dies, unknown to women who devote themselves to their 
household. Formerly a woman was sometimes seen ; 
now she is perpetually on the stage. 

Clftnenmic had to fight her way she wa* beginning 
to be quoted, and amid me cares of this struggle between 
her and her nvali there wa* hardly a pbee for love of her 
husband i Thaddeus might weU be forgotten How- 
ever, a month later, in May, a few days before her 
departure to stw at Ronqua^e* in Bu^nd>, as she 
wa* returning from her dnve she saw Tnadaeui In a 
side alley of Qic Champs-Elys^c* — Thaddeus, carefully 
di cased, and m raptures at seeing hi* Counteta so beautiful 
m her phaeton, \dth champing bones, splendid Ilvenes; 
in short, the dear people be admired so much. 

‘There is the Captauu said she to Adam 
‘ Happy fellow I ’ said the Count. ‘ These are hli 
great treat* I There is not a smarter turn-out than 
ours, and he delight* In seeing everybody enrying ui our 
bappmes* You have nevo- nootxd him before, but he 
is there almost every day 

‘What can he be thinking of? lajd Clementine. 

‘ He t$ t h i n ki n g at this moment that the winter ha* 
cost a great deal, and that we shall save a little by staying 
with your old uncle Ronqucrolles, said Adam- 

The Countess had the carriage stopped in front of 
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PaZj and desired him to take the seat by her side in the 
carriage Thaddeus turned as red as a cherry. 

‘ I shall poison you,’ he said , ^ I have just been smok- 
ing cigars.’ 

‘ And does not Adam • poison me ^ ’ she replied 
quickly. 

‘Yes, but he is Adam,’ replied the Captain. 

‘ And why should not Thaddeus enjoy the same 
pnvilege ? ’ said the Countess with a smile. 

This heavenly smile had a power which was too much 
for his heroic resolutions , he gazed at Clementine with 
all the fire of his soul in his eyes, but tempered by the 
angelic expression of his gratitude that of a man who 
lived solely by gratitude. The Countess folded her arms 
in her shawl, leaned back pensively against the cushions, 
crumpling the feathers of her handsome bonnet, and 
gazed out at the passers-by. This flash from a soul so 
noble, and hitherto so resigned, appealed to her feelings. 
What, after all, was Adam’s great merit ? Was it not 
natural that he should be brave and generous ? But the 
Captain I Thaddeus possessed, or seemed to possess, 
an immense superiority over Adam. What smister 
thoughts distressed the Countess when she once more 
observed the contrast between the fine, complete physi- 
cal nature which distinguished Thaddeus and the frail 
constitution which, in her husband, betrayed the inevit- 
able degeneration of anstocratic families which are so 
mad as to persist in intermarrying ! But the Devil 
alone knew these thoughts, for the young wife sat with 
vague meditation in her eyes, saying nothing till they 
reached home. 

‘You must dine with us, or I shall be angry with you 
for having disobeyed me,’ said she as she went in. ‘You 
are Thaddeus to me, as you are to Adam. I know the 
obligations you feel to him, but I also know all we owe 
to you. In return for two impulses of generosity whicli 
are so natural, you are generous at all hours and day 
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after daj — M7 father u coming td dine with ui, u well 
u my unde RonqucroUes and my aunt dc S^nxy j drew 
at oncC) the pr esnng the hand be o0erea to help 
her out of the carnage. 

Thaddcu* went to hia room to drew, hu heart at once 
rejoicing and opprcsaed by an agomimg flutter He 
came down at the Ittt moment and all through dinner 
played hii part of a aoldier fit for nothing but to fulfil 
the duties of a steward. But this dme Cllmentlne was 
not his dupe. His look bad enlightened her Ronque 
foUcs, the clererest of amb»n»dors next to Talleyrand^ 
and who seryed de Marsay so well durmg hit short 
ministry, was informed by his mcco of the nigh mcnts 
of Count Pax, who had to modestly made himself his 
fii end s steward 

‘ And how u It that this is the first Otne I ha?c erer 
seen Count Par f aitfd the Marqua de RonaueroUe*. 

* £h 1 he a very sly and underhand, rephea Climen 
tine, with a look at Fas to desire him to change hit 
demeanour 

Alas 1 it must be owned, at the nsk of m ]nng the 
Captain less interesting to the reader, Par, though 
eupenor to ha friend Adam, was not a man of strong 
temper He owed his apparent supenonty to bis mis- 
fortunct. In his days of poverty ana isolation at Warsaw 
he had read and ^ucated himself, bad compared and 
thought much I but the creative power which makes a 
great man he did not pofse»— can it ever be acquired f 
Par was great only through hii feelmgi, and there could 
nsc to the sublime | but m the sphere of sentiment, 
bemg a man of xctian rather of ideas, he kept his 
thoaghts to himself HU thoughts, then, did nothing 
but eat his heart out. 

And what, after all, b an unuttered thought I 
At Clementines speech the Marquis dc RonqucroUes 
and hu sitter exchanged gUnces, with a side look at 
their niece, Count Adam, and Par, It was one of those 
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swift dramas which are played only m Italy or in Pans. 
Only in these two parts of the world excepting at all 
courts can the eyes say as much To infuse into the 
eye all the power of the soul, to give it the full value of 
speech and throw a poem or a drama into a single flash, 
excessive servitude or excessive liberty is needed, 

Adam, the Marquis du Rouvre, and the Countess did 
not perceive this flash of observation between a past 
coquette and an old diplomatist , but Paz, like a faithful 
dog, understood its forecast It was, you must remember, 
an affair of two seconds To describe the liurricane 
that ravaged the Captain’s heart would be too elaborate 
for these days 

‘ What • the uncle and aunt already fancy that she 
perhaps loves me ? ’ said he to himself, ‘ My happi- 
ness then depends only on my own audacity And 
Adam ! ’ 

Ideal love and mere desire, both quite as potent as 
friendship and gratitude, rent his soul, and for a moment 
love had the upper hand This poor heroic lover longed 
to have his day I Paz became witty , he intended to 
please, and in answer to some question from Monsieur 
de Ronquerolles he sketched in grand outlines the Polish 
rebellion Thus, at dessert, Paz saw Clementine hang- 
ing on his lips, regarding him as a hero, and forgetting 
that Adam, after sacrificing a third of his immense 
fortune, had taken the risks of exile At nine o’clock, 
having taken coffee, Madame de Serizy kissed her niece 
on the forehead and took leave, carrying off" Count Adam 
with an assertion of authority, and leaving the Marquis 
du Rouvre and M de Ronquerolles, who withdrew ten 
mmutes later Paz and Clementine were left together. 

‘ I will bid you good-night, Madame,’ said Thaddeus , 

‘ you will join them at the opera.’ 

‘ No,’ rephed she ‘ I do not care for dancing, and 
they are giving an odious ballet this evening. The Revolt 
of the Seraghof 
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There Nvai a moment i «lence« 

* Two year* ago Adam would not ha\ c gone without 
nc,’ ihe went on, without looking at Par, 

' He loves )qu to diitraction Tbaddeus benn 

* Oh I !t Is because he loves me to distraction that by 
o>morrow ho will perhaps ha\e ceased to love me I* 
ocebimed the Countess, 

‘The women of Pans ore inexphcable, said Thaddeus, 
When the) arc loved to distraction, they want to be 
lo\ed rationally j when they are loved rationally, they 
iccuse a man of not knowing how to love 
‘ And they ore alwa)i nght, Thaddeus, she replied 
with a smile, ‘I know Adam well { I owe him no 
grudge for it i he is fickle, and, abiovc all, a great 
gentleman i he will always be pleased to have me for hii 
wife, and will never thwart me in an) of my tastes j 
but 

‘What marrugc was ever without a but? said 
Thaddeus gently, trying to give the Countess s thoughts 
another direction 

The least conceited man would perhaps have had the 
thought which ncarl) drove this lover mad ‘ If I do 
not tell her that I love her, said he to himselfi ‘ I am an 
idiot 1 

There w’as silence bctvirecn these two, one of those 
tcmblc pauses which seem bursting with thoughts. The 
Countess fixed a covert gaze on Paz, and P« watched 
her m a mirror Sitting Mck in his armchair, like a man 
given up to digestion, m the attitude of an old man or an 
indifFcrent husoand, tne Captain clasped bis hands over his 
stomach, and mechanically twirled hu thumbs, looking 
stupidly at their rapid mov'cment 

say wmenbuig gooA abotft cxtimmeii 

Clfmentine. ‘Tell me that he Is not fickle, you who 
know him so well. 

The appeal was sublime. 

‘ This is the opportunity for raising an insurmountable 
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barrier between us,’ thought the unhappy Paz, devising a 
heroic he. * Something good ? ’ he said aloud. ‘ I love 
him too well, you would not believe me I am in- 
capable of telhng you any evil of him. . . . And so . . . 
Madame, I have a hard part to play between you two.’ 

Clementine looked down, fixing her eyes on his patent 
leather shoes 

‘You northerners have mere physical courage, you 
have no constancy in your decisions,’ said she in a low 
tone 

‘ What are you going to do alone, Madame ? ’ replied 
Paz, with a perfectly ingenuous expression 
‘ You are not going to keep me company ^ ’ 

‘ Forgive me for leaving you ’ 

‘ Why I where are you going ? ’ 

‘lam going to the circus , it is the first night, in the 
Champs Elysees, and I must not fell to be there . ’ 

‘ Why not ? ’ asked Clementine, with a half-angry 
flash. 

‘ Must I lay bare my heart ? ’ he replied, colouring, 
‘ and confide to you what I conceal from my dear Adam, 
who believes that I love Poland alone ? ’ 

‘ What I our dear, noble Captain has a secret ? ’ 

‘ A disgrace which you will understand, and for which 
you can comfort me.’ 

‘ A disgrace I You ? . . 

‘Yes, 1 Count Paz, am madly in love with a girl 
who was touring round France with the Bouthor 
family, people who have a circus after the pattern of 
Franconi’s, but who only perform at fairs I I got her an 
engagement from the manager of the Cirque-Ofympique ’ 
‘ Is she handsome ? ’ asked the Countess. 

‘ In my eyes,’ he replied sadly ‘ Malaga, that is her 
name to the pubhc, is strong, nimble, and supple. Why 
do I prefer her to every other woman in the world ? 
Indeed, I cannot tell you When I see her with her 
black hair tied back with blue nbbons that float over her 
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bare ©lire tinted thoulder*, droned in a white tunfe with 
a border, and iilk tights which make her appear a 
Imn^ Greek statue, her feet m frajxd atm slippers, 
flounihuip ^a^ In her hand to the sound of a military 
band, and flpng through an enormous hoop covered 
with paper which crashes In the air — when her horse 
rushes round at a gallop, and the gracehilljr drops on to 
him again, applauded, honestly appbuded, by a whole 
people — well, It excites me.* 

* More th^ a woman at a ball? old Clementine, 
with insinuating lurpnie. 

‘Yes, said Pax In a choked voice. ‘This splendid 
agiUty, this unfsHing grace in constant pcnl, seem to me 
the greatest tnumpn of woman Yes, Madame, CintI 
and Malibran, Grisi and TaglionI, Pasta and Elsler, all 
who ragn or ever reigned on the boards, seem to me 
unworthy to onae Malagas shoe strings—Mabga, who 
can mount or dismount a hone at a mad gallop, who 
slips under him from the left to reappear on the right, 
who flutters about the most fiery ste^ like a white will- 
o the wisp, who can stand on the tip of one toe and 
then drop, sitting with her feet hanging, on a horse still 
galloping round, and who finally stands on his back 
without any rant, knitting a storing, beating eggs, or 
stirring an omelette, to me intense admiration of the 
people, ibc true people, the peasantry and soldiers. 
During the walk round, Madame, tnat enchanting 
Colunmine used to car^ chairs balanced on the tip of 
her nose, the prettiest Greek nose I ever nw Malaga 
is dexterity personified Her strength b Herculean j 
with her ^7 fist or her btllc foot she can shake off 
three or four men She is the goddess of athletics, 

‘ She most be stupid.’ 

‘ Oh I cried Pax, * she Is as amusing os the heroine of 
Ptvtrtl $J the Peak As bcedless as a gipsy, she says 
ererything that comes into her head ; she cares no more 
for the future than you care for the halfpence you throw 
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to a beggar, and she lets out really sublime things. 
Nothing will ever convince her that an old diplomate is 
a handsome young man, and a million of francs would 
not make her change her opinion. Her love for a man 
is a perpetual flattery. Enjoying really insolent health, 
her teeth are two-and-thirty Oriental pearls set in coral. 
Her “snout” so she calls the lower part of her face 

is, as Shakespeare has it, as fresh and sweet as a 
heifer’s muzzle And it can give bitter pain I She 
respects fine men, strong men an Adolphus, an 
Augustus, an Alexander acrobats and tumblers. Her 
teacher, a horrible Cassandro, thrashed her unmercifully, 
it cost thousands of blows to give her such agility, grace, 
and intrepidity ’ 

‘You are drunk with Malaga • ’ said the Countess 

‘ Her name is Malaga only on the posters,’ said Paz, 
with a look of annoyance. ‘ She lives in the Rue Saint- 
Lazare, in a httle apartment on the third floor, in velvet 
and silk, like a princess. She leads two lives one as a 
dancer, and one as a pretty woman * 

‘ And does she love you ^ ’ 

‘ She loves me you will laugh solely because I am a 
Pole. She sees in every Pole a Poniatowski, as he is 
shown in the print, jumping into the Elster , for to 
every Frenchman the Elster, in which it is impossible 
to drown, is a foaming torrent which swallowed up 
Poniatowski And with all this I am very unhappy, 
Madame 

Clementine was touched by a tear of rage in the 
Captain’s eye. 

‘ You love the extraordinary, you men,’ said she. 

‘ And you <* ’ asked Thaddeus 

‘ I know Adam so well that I know he could forget 
me for some acrobatic tumbler like your Malaga But 
where did you find her ? ’ 

‘ At Saint-Cloud, last September, at the fair She was 
standing in a corner of the platform covered with canvas 
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where the performer* walk round Her comrade*, all 
dressed a* Poles, were making a terrific Babel I «aw her 
silent and dreamy, and fanaed I could guess that her 
thought* were melancholy Wa* there not enough to 
make her to— -a girf of iwcuty? That wa* what touched 
me.’ 

The Countess wa* leaning In a bewitching attitude, 
pensive, almost tad. 

‘ Poor, poor Tbaddeus I the exclaimed. And with 
the good lellowtlup of a tca^ great lady, the added, not 
without a meaning smile, * (jo j go to the arcus ! ’ 

Thaddeos took her hand and kissed it, dropping a hot 
tear, and then went out. After having invented a passioa 
for a arcus-rldcr, he must give it some rtahty Of hu 
wbe^e story notiung had been true but the minutes 
attention be bad given to the lamous Malaga, the rider 
of the Bouthor troupe at Saint Cloud j her nunc bad 
caught hij eye on an advertitement of the arcus 
The clown, bnbed by a single five franc piece, had told 
Paz thaf the girl was a foundling, or had perhaps been 
stolen 

Thaddeu* now went to the circus and saw the hand- 
some horsewoman again For ten fi-anca, a groom — 
they fill the place of^»j^» at a arcus — informed him 
that Malays name was Marguente Turquet, and that 
she hved m the Rue dei FoM 6 s-du-Templc, on a fifth 
floor 

Next day, with death in his soul, Pa» found his way 
to that quarter, and asked for Mademoiselle Turquet, in 
summer the understudy of the principal ndcr at the 
arque, and m winter * a super m a Boulevard theatre. 

‘Malaga I’ shouted the doorkeeper, rushing into the 
atac, ‘ here 11 a fine gentleman Ibr you I He is asking 
Cbspiaot all about you j and Chapuzot 11 cramming 
him to give me time to let you know 

‘ Think you. M’lme Chapuzot; but what will he sa^ 
to- find me ironing my gown ? 
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‘Pooh, stuff I When a man is in love, 'he loves 
everything about you.’ 

‘ Is he an Englishman ? They are fond of horses ’ 

‘ No. He looks to me like a Spaniard ’ 

‘ So much the worse The Spaniards are down in the 
market they say. Stay here, Madame Chapuzot, I shall 
not look so left to myself.’ 

‘ Who were you wanting. Monsieur ? ’ said the woman, 
opening the door to Thaddeus. 

‘Mademoiselle Turquet * 

‘ My child,’ said the porter’s wife, wrapping her shawl 
round her, ‘ here is somebody asking for you.’ 

A rope on which some linen was airing knocked off 
the Captain’s hat. 

‘ What is your business. Monsieur >* ’ asked Malaga, 
picking It up 

‘ I saw you at the circus, you remind me, Mademoiselle, 
of a daughter I lost , and out of affection for my Heloise, 
whom you are so wonderfully like, I should wish to be of 
use to you if you will allow me ’ 

‘Well, to be sure I But sit down, Monsieur le Greneral,’ 
said Madame Chapuzot. ‘You cannot say fairer nor 
handsomer ’ 

‘ I am not by way of love-making, my good lady,’ said 
Paz. ‘ I am a father in deep distress, eager to be cheated 
by a likeness.’ 

‘ And so I am to pass as your daughter ’ said Malaga, 
very roguishly, and without suspecting the absolute truth 
of the statement. 

‘ Yes,’ said Paz. ‘ I will come sometimes to see you , 
and that the illusion may be perfect, I will place you in 
handsome lodgings, nicely furnished ’ 

‘ I shall have furniture of my own ? ’ said Malaga, look- 
ing at Madame Chapuzot 

‘ And servants,’ Paz went on , ‘ and liye quite at your 
ease ’ 

Malaga looked at the stranger from under her brow. 
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‘ From what country arc )ou, Mofiiicor ? ’ 

* I am a Polo^’ 

‘Then I accept,* said she 
Par went away, prornmne to call again 
‘That 1$ a tough one P said Ma^cntc Turquet, 
looking at Madame Chapuzoc* ‘ Dut 1 am afraid this man 
II wheedling me to humour some fancy Well, 1 will 
ntk iL 

A month after this whimsical scene, the ftir clrcus- 
nder was establiihed m rooms chanmnglr furnished by 
Count Adams upholsterer, for Par wished that his foils 
should be calked about In the Laginiki household 
Malaga, to whom the adTcniore was like an Arabian 
Nights dream, was waited on b) the Chaptirot couple— 
at once her servants and her confidants. Phe Chapuzots 
and Marguerite Turquet eatpeacd somcirartling cllntar 1 
but at the end of three months, nather MaUga nor the 
Chapuzots could account for the Polish Count s fancy 
Par would spend about an hour there once a week, during 
which he sat in the drawing room, never choosing to go 
either into Malagas boudoir nor into her bedroom, 
which, (n &ct, he never entered in spite of the cleverest 
mansuvnngon her part and on that of the Chapirrots. 
The Count^qiured about the little incidents that varied 
the horsewomans life, and on going away he always 
left two forty franc pieces on the chimney shelf 

‘ He looks dreadfully bored,* said Madame CbapuroU 
‘Yes, replied Malaga, ‘that roan is as cold ts frost 
after a thaw 

‘He is a Jolly good fellow, all the same,' cned 
Chapuzo^ delighted to see hlmseif dressed in blue Elbcuf 
cloth, and as smart as a Minister 1 office messenger 
Par, by his periodical tribute, nude Marguerite 
Turquet an allowance of three hundred and twenty 
Jrancs a month This sum, added to her small earnings 
at the dreut, secured her a splendid existence as com 
pared with her past squalor Strange talcs were current 
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among the performers at the circus as to Malaga’s good 
fortune The girl’s vanity allowed her rent to be stated 
at sixty thousand francs, instead of the modest six 
thousand which her rooms cost the prudent Captain. 
According to the clowns and supers, Malaga ate olF silver 
plate , and she certainly came to the circus in pretty 
burnouses, m shawls, and elegant scarfs. And, to crown 
all, the Pole was the best fellow a circus-rider could come 
across, never tiresome, never jealous, leaving Malaga 
perfect freedom 

‘ Some women are so lucky f ’ said Malaga’s rival. 

‘ Such a thing would never happen to me, though I bnng 
in a third of the receipts ’ 

Malaga wore smart ‘coal-scuttles,’ and sometimes gave 
herself airs in a carriage m the JBois de Boulogne, where 
the youth of fashion began to observe her. In short, 
Malaga was talked about in the flash world of equivocal 
women, and her good fortune was attacked by calumny. 
She was reported to be a somnambulist, and the Pole was 
said to be a magnetiser in search of the Philosopher’s 
Stone. Other comments of a far more venomous taint 
made Malaga more inquisitive than Psyche, she reported 
them, with tears, to Paz. 

‘ When I owe a woman a grudge,’ said she to conclude, 
‘I do not culumniate her, I do not say that a man 
magnetises her to find stones. I say that she is a bad 
lot, and I prove it. Why do you get me into trouble ? ’ 

Paz was cruelly speechless 

Madame Chapuzot succeeded at last m discovering his 
name and title. Then, at the Hotel Laginski, she ascer- 
tained some positive facts Xhaddeus was unmarried, he 
was not known to have a dead daughter either in Poland 
or France Malaga could not help feelmg a thrill of 
terror. 

‘ My dear child,’ said Madame Chapuzot, that 
monster- ’ 

A man who was satisfied with gazing at a beautiful 
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craturc hke Malig* — at her by itcalth — from 
under hjs browi — not oaring to come to any decision 
— without an^ confidencci tuch a toan, in Madame 
Chipuaot’s mind, must be a monster ‘ That monster is 
bilking you in, to lead you on to tomcthmff illegal or 
crumnaL God above u* | if you were to be Eroagbt up 
at tbe Assixes — and it makes me shudder from bead to 
foot to think of It, I quake only to speak of it — or 
m the Criminal Court, and your name was in the news 
papers I Do you know what I should do in your 
place ? Well, m your places to make all safe, I should 
warn the pobcc. 

One day, when mad notions were fermenting ui 
Malagas Irnin, Pae having laid his gold pieces on the 
Tclret chimney shel^ she snatched up tbe money and 
Bang It m hu free, ttym^ ‘1 will not take stolen 
money I 

The Captain gave the gold to the Chapuzoti, and 
came no more. 

Clfeitntine was spending the summer cm the estate of 
her uncle, the Marquis dc KonqueroUes, m Burgundy 

When the troupe at the circus no longer saw Thaddcui 
m hii teat, there was a great talk among the artists 
Malaga s magnanimity was r^arded as folly by some, as 
cunning by others. The Poles behaviour, as explained 
to the most experienced of the women, seemed inex 
pUcablc, In the course of a sujgle week, Thaddeus 
rccoTcd thirty-scTCQ letters from women of the town. 
Happily for mm, his singular lescivc gave nse to no 
cunosity in feshionahle circles, and remmned the subject 
of ditcutdon in the flash set only 

Two months later, the handsome nder swamped in 
debt, wrote to Count Pii the following letter, which the 
dandies of the day regarded as a masterpiece — 

‘ You, whom I stiH vcntarc to call my friend, wiH you 
not take pity on me after what passed between us, which 
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you took so ill ? My heart disowns everything that 
could hurt your feehngs If I was so happy as to make 
you feel some charm when you sat near me, as you used 
to do, come again otherwise, I shall sink into despair. 
Poverty has come upon me already, and you do not know 
what stupid things it brings with it Yesterday I hved 
on a herring for two sous and one sou’s worth of bread 
Is that a breakfast for the woman you love ? The 
Chapuzots have left me after seeming so devoted to me 
Your absence has shown me the shallowness of human 
attachment A bailiff, who turned a deaf ear to me, 
has seized everything on behalf of the landlord, who has 
no pity, and of the jeweller, who will not wait even ten 
days , for with you men, credit vanishes with confidence. 
What a position for a woman who has nothing to 
reproach herself for but a little amusement I My dear 
friend, I have taken everything of any value to my 
uncle’s , I have nothing left but my memory of you, and 
the hard weather is coming on All through the winter 
I shall have no fire, since nothing but melodrama is 
played at the Boulevard, in which I have nothing to do 
but tiny parts, which do not show a woman off How 
could you misunderstand my noble feehngs towards you, 
for, after all, we have not two ways of expressing our 
gratitude ■* How is it that you, who seemed so pleased 
to see me comfortable, could leave me in imsery ? Oh, 
my only friend on earth, before I go back to travel from 
fair to fair with the Bouthors — for so, at any rate, I can 
make my hving forgive me for wanting to know if I 
have really lost you for ever If I should happen to 
think of you just as I was jumping through the hoop, I 
might break my legs by missing time Come what may, 
I am yours for life Marguerite Turquet.’ 

‘This letter,’ exclaimed Thaddeus, shouting with 
laughter, ‘ is well worth my ten thousand francs.’ 

Clementine came home on the following day, and Paz 
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avr her once more, lovdier and more gracious than cyct 
During dinner tic Countess preserved an atr of perfect 
indifference towards Thaddeus, but a scene took pbee 
betwee n the Count and his wife after their fnend had 
left. Thaddeui, with an afTcctation of asking Adam’s 
adnee, had left Malagas tetter m his hands, as if by 
acadent. 

‘Poor Thaddeui I said Adam to hii wife, after seeing 
P 12 make his escape. * What a misfortune for a roan of 
hit superior stamp to be the plaything of a ballet girl of 
the lowest class 1 He will lore annhing j he wiU degrade 
himselfj he will be unrecognisable before long Here, 
my dear, rad that.’ and he handed her Malaga s letter 
Cldmenune read the note, which smelt of tobacco, and 
tossed it away with disgust. 

‘ Howe cr thick the bandage om his eyes may be, he 
must have found something out. Malaga, must have 
played him some ffdihless tnck. 

‘And he ts going back to her! cned Clfmentine. 
‘He will forgive herl You men can have no pity for 
any but those homblc women 1 

‘They want It so badly I said Adam 
‘Thaddeui did himself jusace — by keeping to him 
self I ’ said she. 

‘Oh, my dearest, you TO too far, said the Count, who, 
though he was at fii^ deDghtcd to lower hti fnend in his 
wifc^ eyes, would not the death of the sinner 

Thaudeus, who knew Adam well, had beraed for 
absolute secrecy} he bad only spoken, he os an 
excuse for bU disapationi, and to beg his fHend to allow 
him to have a tboimnd crowns for Malaga 
* He is a nun of grot pride, Adam went on 
‘What do you mean f ’ 

‘Well, to have spent no more than ten thousand 
francs on hc^ and to wait for such a letter os that to 
rouse him before taking her the money to pay her debts I 
For a Pole, on my honour I 
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‘ But he may ruin you • ’ said Clementine in the 
acrid tone of a Parisian woman when she expresses her 
cat-like distrustfulness 

‘ Oh I I know him,’ said Adam. ‘ He would sacrifice 
Malaga to us ’ 

‘We shall see,’ replied the Countess 

‘ If It were needful for his happiness, I should not hesi- 
tate to ask him to give her up Constantine tells me 
that during the time when he was seeing her, Paz, 
usually so sober, sometimes came in quite fuddled. If he 
allowed himself to take to drink, I should be as much 
gneved as if he were my son ’ 

‘ Do not tell me any more I ’ cried the Countess with 
another gesture of disgust 

Two days later the Captain could see in her manner, 
in the tone of her voice, m her eyes, the terrible results 
of Adam’s betrayal Scorn had opened gulfs between 
him and this charming woman And he fell forthwitji 
into deep melancholy, devoured iby this thought, ‘You 
have made yourself unworthy of her ’ Life became a 
burden to him , the bnght sunshine was gloomy in his 
eyes Nevertheless, under these floods of bitter thoughft^ 
he had some happy moments , he could now give himself 
up without danger to his admiration for the Countess, 
who never paid him the slightest attention when, at a 
party, hidden in a corner, mute, all eyes and all heart, 
he did not lose one of her movements, not a note of 
her song when she sang He lived in this enchanting 
life he might himself groom the horse that she was to 
nde, and devote himself to the management of her 
splendid house with redoubled care for its interests 

These unspoken joys were buried in his heart hke 
those of a mother, whose child never knows anything of 
his mother’s heart for is it knowledge so long as even 
one thing remains unknown ^ Was not this finer than 
Petrarch’s chaste passion for Laura, which, after all, was 
well repaid by a wealth of glory, and by the triumph of 
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rhe poetry ihe had impred f not the emotion 

which Awas felt m dpng, in truth a whole life ? Thii 
emotion Par felt every day without dying, but alw 
without the guerdon of immortality 

What u there m love, that Par, notwithstanding these 
secret delights, was consumed by jorrow ? The Catholic 
religion Im so elevated lose that she has mamed it 
inseparably, so to speak, to esteem and generosity Love 
does not exist apart from the Bnc qualines of which 
man is proud, and so rarely are we loved if we are con 
temned, that T*Kaddeus seas pcn'hlng of hrs icif inflicted 
wounds Only to hear her say that she could have 
loied him, and then to diet Tnc hapless loicr would 
hasx thought his Ufe wtU paid for The torments of 
his previous position seemed to him preferable to Imng 
close to her, loading her with his generosity without 
being appreciated or undentood. In short, he wanted 
the price of his \irtue. 

He grew thm and yellow, and fell so thoroughly ill, 
consumed by low fever, that dunng the monin of 
January he kepi his bc^ though refusing to sec a 
phynaan Count Adam grew extremely uneasy about 
hli poor Thaddeus. The Countess then nas so cruel 
a^* to say, when they were together one day, ‘Let 
him alone t do not you sec that he has some Olympian 
remorse ? 

Thu tpt.cch stung Thaddeus to the courage of des 
pair j he got up, went out, tned some amusement, and 
recovered his health. 

In the month of Febnianr Adam lose a rather con- 
siderable sum at the Jockey Club, and, being afraid of his 
wife, he begged Tluddcus to phcc ihu sum to the 
account of Viis extraraganc** Malaga. 

, ‘What is there strange in me notion that the ballet 
girl should have cost you twenty thousand francs? It 
conccmi no one but me. Whereas, If the Counteu 
^uld know that I had lost u at play, I should fall 
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m her esteem, and she would be in alarm for the 
future.’ 

‘ This to crown all * ’ cned Thaddeus, with a deep 
sigh. 

‘ Ah f Thaddeus, this service would make us quits if 
I were not already the debtor ’ 

‘ Adam, you may have children. Give up gambling,’ 
said his friend 

‘Twenty thousand francs more that Malaga has cost us '’ 
exclaimed the Countess some days after, on discove^g 
Adam’s generosity to Paz. ‘ And ten tliousand before 
that IS thirty thousand in all • Fifteen hundred fran^ a 
year, the pnce of my box at the Itahan opera, a whale 
fortune to many people Oh I you Poles are incom- 

prehensible I ’ cried she, as she picked some flowers Rfi 
her beautiful conservatory. ‘You care no more th 
that I ’ 

‘ Poor Paz ’ 

‘ Poor Paz, poor Paz • ’ she echoed, mterruptmg him 
‘ What good does he do us ? I will manage the house 
myself I Give him the hundred louis a year that he^ 
refused, and let him make his own arrangements wit 
the Olympic Circus ’ 

‘ He is of the greatest use to us , he has saved us a 
least forty thousand francs this year In short, my 
dearest, he has placed a hundred thousand francs for ui 
in Nucingen’s bank, and a steward would have netted 
them ’ 

Clementine was softened, but she was not the les 
hard on Thaddeus. 

Some days after she desired Paz to come to her in he 
boudoir, where, a year since, she had been startled b_;e 
companng him with the Count. This time shi )f 
received him alone, without any suspicion of danger n 

‘My dear Paz,’ said she, with the careless famihant n 
of fine folks to their infenors, ‘if you love Adam as yojas 
say you do, you will do one thing which he will nev^of 
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atlr^ but which I) u his wifi^ do not henute to require 
of you 

‘It 1 * about Makga? laid Thaddcui with deep irony 
‘ WclL yci, It 11 , the aid ‘ If you want to end your 
day! with m, if you wuh that wc ihoidd remain fnendi, 
giro her up. How can an old soldier 

‘ I am but five and-thirty, and have not a grey hair ! ’ 
‘You look as if you had, said she, ‘and that is the 
same thing How can a man so capable of putting two 
and two together, so supenor 

What was homble was that she spoke the word with 
such an evident intention of routing m him the nobleness 
of soul which she believed to be dead 

‘So fupenor as you arc, she went on, after a little 
pause, which a gesture from Paz forced upon her, ‘allow 
yomi^ to be entrapped Ukc a boy Your affair with 
ncr has made Malaga fiunout. — Well I My unde 
wanted to see her, and he saw her My uncle is not 
the only one) Malaga is very ready to recave all 
these gentlemen. — I believed you to be high minded — 
Take shim<* to yourselfl Come, would ibe be an 
irreparable krti to you ? 

‘Madame, if I knew of any sacrifice by which I 
might recover your este em , it would soon be made but 
to give up Malaga it not a sacrifice 

‘In your place that u what 1 should say if I were a 
man, rephed Clcmentioe. ‘WclL but if I take it as a 
great sacrifice, there ts nothmg to he angry at. 

Paz went away, franng be might do some mad act) 
he felt his brain mvaded by crazy notions. He went 
out for a walk, bghtly dressed m spite of the cold, but 
friled to cool the bummg of his fiicc and brow ‘ I 
beheved you to be high minded 1 He heard the words 
apon and again. ‘ And scarcely a year ago, said he to 
himiclf, ‘to hear Clementine, I nad beaten the Runians 
single handed 1 He thought of quitting the Lagloski 
household, of asking to be sent on service m the opahi 
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regiment, and getting himself killed in Africa , but a 
dreadful fear checked him ^What would become of 
them without me ? They would soon be ruined Poor 
Countess, 'what a horrible life it would be for her to be 
reduced even to thirty thousand francs a year I Come,’ 
said he to himself, ' since she can never be yours, courage, 
finish your work ' ’ 

As all the world knows, since 1830 the Carnival in 
Pans has grown to prodigious proportions, making it 
European, and burlesque, and animated to a far greater 
degree than the departed carnivals of Venice Is this 
because, since fortunes have so enormously diminished, 
Parisians have thought of amusmg themselves collectively, 
just as in their clubs they have a drawing-room without 
any mistress of the house, without politeness, and quite 
cheap ? Be this as it may, the month of March was prodigal 
of those balls, where dancmg, farce, coarse fun, delirium, 
grotesque figures, and banter made keen by Pans wit, 
achieved gigantic results This madness had its Pande- 
monium at that time in the Rue Saint-Honore, and its 
Napoleon in Musard, a little man born to rule an 
orchestra as tremendous as the rampant mob, and to 
conduct a galop that whirl of witches at their Sabbath, 
and one of Auber’s tnumphs, for the galop denved its 
form and its poetry from the famous g^op in Gustavus 
May not this vehement finale serve as a symbol of an 
age when, for fifty years, everything has rushed on with 
the swiftness of a dream ■* 

Now, our grave Thaddeus, bearing an immaculate 
image in his heart, went to Malaga to invite her, the 
queen of carnival dancing, to spend an evening at 
Musard’s as soon as he learned that the Countess, disguised 
to the teeth, was intending to come with two other 
young ladies, escorted by then- husbands, to see the 
cunous spectacle of one of these monster balls. On 
Shrove Tuesday night, in the year of grace 1838, at four 
o’clock in the morning, the Countess, wrapped in a 
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black domino, and seated on a bench of one of the 
amphitheatres of the Babylonian hall where Valentino 
has nnee given hit concerts, saw Thaddeus, dressed as 
Rnbert Macaire, leading the circus-nder in the costume 
of a savage, her head dresvd with noddmg plumes like a 
horse at a coronation, and leaping among the groups like 
a perfect Tack-o lantern 

‘ Oh I ^ erclaimed Clementine to her husband, * you 
Poles are not men of character Who would not have 
felt sure of Thaddeus ? He gave me bis word, not 
knowing that I should be here and sec all without being 
seen. 

Some days after this she invited Paz to dinner After 
dinner, Adam left them together, and Clementine scolded 
Thaddeus vn such a way as to make him feel that she 
would no longer have him about the house. 

^Indeed, J^dame,* said Thaddeus humbly, ‘you are 
quite right I am a wretch j I had pledged my word 
But what can I do ? I put off the parong with Malaga 
till iftex the CamivaL And I wiU be honest with 
you ) the woman has so much power over me 

‘ A woman who gets herself turned out of Musarffi by 
the police^ and for such dancine 1 

‘ 1 admit It I wt condemned j I will quit your house. 
But you know Adam. If I hand over to you the 
conduct of your afiairs, you wiD have to exert great 
energy Though I have the vice of Malaga, I know 
how to keep an eye on your concerns, how to m nigc 
your hous^old, and supenntend the smallest detaih 
Allow me then to remain till I have seen you qualified 
to continue my system of mamgement You have npw 
been mamed three years, and arc safe from the first follies 
consequent on the honeymoon. Xhe ladies of Pans 
soaety, even with the highest dtlea, understand very well 
in these days how to control a fortune and a household. 

Well, as soon as I am assured not of your capiaty, 
but of your firmness, I will leave Pans. 
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‘ It IS Thaddeus of Warsaw that speaks, not Thaddeus 
of the circus Come back to us cured.’ 

‘ Cured ^ Never • ’ said Paz, his eyes fixed on 
Clementine’s pretty feet ‘You cannot know. Countess, 
all the spice, the unexpectedness there is in that woman’s 
wit ’ And feeling his courage fail him, he added 
‘ There is not a single woman of fashion, with her pnm 
airs, who is worth that frank young animal nature ’ 

‘ In fact, I should not choose to have anything in me 
of the animal I ’ said the Countess, with a flashing look 
like an adder in a rage 

After that day Count Paz explained to Clementine all 
her affairs, made himself her tutor, taught her the diffi- 
culties of managing her property, the real cost of things, 
and the way to avoid being too extensively robbed by her 
people She might trust Constantine, and make him 
her major-domo Thaddeus had trained Constantine 
By the month of May he thought the Countess perfectly 
capable of administenng her fortune , for Clementine 
was one of those clear-sighted women whose instincts 
are alert, with an inborn gemus for household rule 

The situation thus naturally brought about by Thaddeus 
took a sudden turn most distressing for him, for his 
sufferings were not so light as he made them seem 
The hapless lover had not reckoned with accident 
Adam fell very seriously ill. Thaddeus, instead of 
leavmg, installed himself as his friend’s sick-nurse His 
devotedness was indefatigable A woman who had had 
an interest in looking through the telescope of foresight 
would have seen in the Captain’s heroism the sort of 
punishment which noble souls inflict on themselves to 
subdue their involuntary thoughts of sin , but women 
see everything or nothing, according to their frame of 
mmd , love is their sole luminary. 

For forty-five days Paz watched and nursed Mitgislas 
without seeming to have a thought of Malaga, for the 
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excellent reason that he ncrer did thmk of her Clemen- 
tine, accin^ Adam at death's door, and yet not dead, had 
a consultation of the most famous doctors. 

* If he gets through this,* said the most learned of the 
physicians, ‘it can only be by an effort of nature. It 
Let with those who nurse him to watch for the moment 
and aid nature. The Count t hfc is in the hands of his 
attendants.’ 

Thaddeus went to communicate this verdict to 
Climentine, who was sitting in the Chinese pavilion, as 
much to rett after her fatigues as to jeave the field nee 
for the doctors, and not to be In their wny As he trod 
the gravelled paths leading from the boudoir to the 
rockery on which the Chinese summer house was built, 
Climentines lover felt as though he were in one of the 
gulfs described by AUghicn The unhap^ man had 
never foreseen the chance of becoming Climcnonci 
husband, and he had bogsed himself in a swamp of mud 
When he reached her nis face was set, subbme m its 
despau- Like Medusa s bead, it communicated terror 
‘ He IS dead I told Clementine. 

‘They have given no hope at least, they leave it to 
nature Do not go In just yet They arc sail there, 
and Btanchon himself is examining him.’ 

* Poor fcHow I — I wonder whether I have ever worried 


him, she said 
‘ You have 


‘You have mads him very happy j be quite easy on 
that point, said Thaddeus t ‘and you have been m 
dulgent to him 

‘The loss will be u parable. 

‘But, dear lady, supposing the Count should die, had 
you not formed your opinion of him ? 

‘ I do not love him blindly she said i * but I loved 
os a wife ought to love her husband 

‘ Then, sud Thaddeus, m a voice new to C16nentine s 
cxpcnence of him, ‘you ought to feel lea regret than 
if you were losing one of those men who arc a woman t 
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pnde, her love, her whole life > You may be frank with 
such a friend as I am. . I shall regret him 1 1 
Long before your marriage I had made him my child, 
and I have devoted my life to him I shall have no 
interest left on earth But life still has charms for a 
widow of four-and -twenty ’ 

‘ Why, you know very well that I love no one,’ said 
she, wiA the roughness of sorrow 

‘You do not know yet what it is to love,’ said 
Thaddeus 

‘ Oh • husband for husband, I have sense enough to 
prefer a child like my poor Adam to a supenor man. 
For nearly a month now we have been asking ourselves, 
“Will he live ? ” These fluctuations have prepared me, 
as they have you, for this end I may be frank with 
you ? Well, then, I would give part of my life! to save 
Adam’s Does not independence for a woman,' here m 
Paris, mean liberty to be gulled by the pretence of love 
m men who are ruined or profligate ? I have prayed 
God to spare me my husband so gentle, such a good 
fellow, so little fractious, and who was beginning to be 
a little afraid of me ’ 

‘You are honest, and T like you the better for it,’ 
said Thaddeus, taking Clementine’s hands, which she 
allowed him to kiss ‘ In such a solemn moment there 
is indescribable satisfaction in finding a woman devoid of 
hypocrisy It is possible to talk to you Consider the 
future , supposing God should not listen to you and 
I am one of those who are most ready to cry to Him 
Spare my friend I for these fifty nights past have not 
made my eyes heavy, and if thirty days and thirty nights 
more care are needed, you, Madame, may sleep while I 
watch I will snatch him from death, if, as they say, he 
can be saved by care But if, in spite of you, in spite of 
me, the Count is dead Well, then, if you were loved, 
or worshipped, by a man whose heart and character 
were worthy of yours ’ 
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‘I have perhip* madly wished to be loved, but I have 
nevex met ’ 

‘Supposmg you wtic mistaken * 

Cl^fflcntme looked steadily at Thaddeui, suapecting 
him less of loving her than of a covetous dream j the 
poured contempt on him by a glance, measuring him 
from head to foot, and crushed him with two words, 
‘Poor Malaga I pronounced in those tones such as fine 
ladies alone can ^d In the gamut of thar contempt. 

She rose and left Thaddeus fainting, for she cud not 
turn round, but walked with great digmty back to her 
boudoir, and thence up to her husbandTi room. 

An hour later Paz returned to the nek man s bedside, 
and gave all his care to the Count, as though he had not 
received his own death-blow 

From that dreadful moment he became iQcnt he had 
a duel to Sgbt with disease, and he carried it through m 
a way that exated the adimniQon of the doctors At 
^y hour his eyes wcic always b<nming Ukc two lamp*, 
without showing the sbghtest resentment towards 
Clementine, he listened to her thanks without iccepting 
them; he seemed deaf He bad said to himself, *She 
shall owe Adam s lifo to me I and these words he had, 
as It were, wntten m letters of fire m the nek s 
room 

At the end of a fortnight Clementine was obliged to 
give up some of the noraing or mk falling III from so 
much fatieue. Paz was Inexhaustible, At last, about 
the end of August, Branchon, the ft mily doctor, anawci cd 
for the Coimt^ hfe — 

* Ah, Madame, said he to Clementine, * you are under 
not the shghtest obUgadoo to me. But for his friend 
we could not have savM him 1 

On the day after the terrible scene m the Chinese 
pavilion, the Marquis de RonqueroUes had come to sec 
hts nephew, for he was settmg oat for Russia with a 
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secret mission , and Paz, overwhelmed by the previous 
evening, had spoken a few words to the diplomate 

On the very day when Count Adam and his wife went 
out for the first time for a dnve, at the moment when 
the carnage was turning from the steps, an orderly came 
into the courtyard and asked for Count Paz Thaddeus, 
who was sitting with his back to the horses, turned 
round to take a letter beanng the stamp of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and put it into the side-pocket of 
his coat, with a decision which precluded any questions 
on the part of Clementine or Adam It cannot be 
denied that persons of good breeding are masters of the 
language that uses no speech Nevertheless, as they 
reached the Porte Maillot, Adam, assuming the privilege 
of a convalescent whose whims must be indulged, said ' 
to Thaddeus 

‘ There can be no indiscretions between two brothers 
who love each other as you and I do , you know what is 
in that letter , tell me, I am in a fever of curiosity ’ 
Clementine looked at Thaddeus as an angry woman 
can, and said to her husband, ‘He has been so sulky 
with me these two months, that I shall take good care 
not to press him ’ 

‘ Oh dear me I ’ replied Thaddeus, ‘ as I cannot hinder 
the newspapers from publishing it, I may very well 
reveal the secret. The Emperor Nicholas does me the 
favour of appointing me Captain on service m a regiment 
starting with the Khiva Expedition ’ 

‘ And you are going ^ ’ cned Adam 
‘ I shall go, my dear fellow I came as Captain, and 
as Captain I return Malaga might lead me to make a 
fool of myself. We shall dme together to-morrow for 
the last time. If I did not set out in September for 
St Petersburg, I should have to travel overland, and 
I am not nch I must leave Malaga her little indepen- 
dence. How c^in I fail to provide for the future of the 
only woman who has understood me ? Malaga thinks 
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me a great nun! Mabga thinks me handsome I Malaga 
mayperbaps be Euthless, but she would go through 
‘Through a hoop for you, and hill on her feet on 
horseback r iiid CIcmentmc, sharply 

‘Oh, you do not know Mala^ said the Captain, 
with deep bitterness, and an ironicd look which made 
Clementine uneasy and sSent. 

‘Farewell to me young trees of this lovely Bob dc 
Boulogne, where Paruian ladies drive, and the exiles 
wander who have found a home here. I know that my 
eyes will never again see the green trees of the AUie 
de Mademortelle, or of the Route des Dames, nor the 
amrta^, nor the c^r at the Rondi-pomts. 

* On the Astatic frontier, obedient to the schemes of 
the great Emperor I have chosen to be my master, pro- 
mot^ perhaps to command an army, for sheer courage, 
for constantly risking my life, I may indeed regret the 
Champ»-£ly>eds where you, once^ made me take a pbee 
m the carnage, by your side. — Finally, I shall never 
cea&c to regret the seven^ of hlalaga — of the Malaga 
1 am at this moment thinbng of 

This was said m a tone that made Cl^entme shiver 
‘ Then you love Malaga very truly ? she said. 

‘ I have sacrificed for her the honour we never 
sacrifice 
‘Which? 

‘That which we would Cun j«c>ci>c at any cost in 
the eyes of the idol we worship. 

After thn speech Thaddeus kept impenetrable silence j 
he broke it only when, as they drove down the Champs- 
Elys&s, he pomted to a wooden structure and said, 
‘ There is the arcus I 

Before thar last dinner be went to the Russian 
Embassy for a few minutes, and from thence to the 
Ministry for Foragn Afiiuis, and he started for k Havre 
next morning before the Countess and Adam were 
‘ I have lost a friend, said Adam, with tears In his 
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eyes, as he learned that Count Paz was gone, ‘ a friend 
in the truest sense of the word, and I cannot think what 
has made him flee from my house as if it were the 
plague. We are not the sort of friends to quarrel over 
a woman,’ he went on, looking full at Clementme, ‘ and 
yet all he said yesterday about Malaga But he never 
laid the tip of his finger on the girl.’ 

‘ How do you know ^ ’ asked Clementme 
‘Well, I was naturally cimious to see Mademoiselle 
Turquet, and the poor girl cannot account for Thaddeus’ 
extraordinary reserve ’ 

‘ That IS enough,’ said the Countess, going off to her 
own room, and saying to herself, ‘ I have surely been 
the victim of some sublime hoax ’ 

She had scarcely made the reflection, when Constantine 
placed in her hands the foUowmg letter, which Thaddeus 
had scrawled in the night 

‘Countess, To go to be killed in the Caucasus, 
and to bear the burden of your scorn, is too much , 
a man should die unmutilated I loved you from 
the first time I saw you, as a man loves the woman he 
will love for ever, even when she is faithless I, imder 
obhgations to Adam, whom you chose and married 
I, so poor, the volunteer steward, devoted to your 
household. In this dreadful catastrophe I found a 
delightful existence To be an indispensable wheel in 
the machine, to know myself useful to your luxury and 
comfort, was a soimce of joy to me , and if that joy had 
been keen when Adam alone was my c^re, think what 
it must have been when the woman I worshipped was 
at once the cause and the effect I I have known all the 
joys of motherhood in my love , and I accepted life on 
those terms Like the beggars on the high roads, I 
built myself a hut of stones on the skirts of your beauti- 
ful home, but without holding out my hand for alms 
I, poor and unhappy, but blinded by Adam’s happiness. 
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I vns the donor Yes, you were hedged m by a lore u 
pure as that of a gmrdian an^ t it watched while you 
tlept ) It caressed you with a Took u you passed by { it 
was glad merely to exist j in short, you were the sim- 
shinc of home to the hapless exile who is now writing 
to you, with tears in hii eyes, as he recalls the happiness 
of those early days. 

‘At the age of eighteen, writh no one to love me, I 
had chosen as an ideal mistress a charmjng woman at 
Warsaw, to whom I referred all my thoughts and my 
wishes, the queen of my days and nights. This w o ma n 
knew nothing of it, but why Inform her ? For my part, 
what I lored was love. 

‘You may fincy from this adventure of my boyhood, 
how happy I was, hving writhln the sphere of your irv- 
fluence, grooming your horse, piclcmg out new gold 
pieces for your purse, superintending the splendour of 

S ur table and your entertauuDcnti, seeing you echpse 
tunes greater than your own by my good manage 
ment. With wbac did I not rush round Pans 
when Adam said to me, “Tbtddeus, Shxnnxi this or 
that ! ” It was one of those joys for which there are no 
words. You have now and again wished for tome tnHe 
within a certain time which hi compelled me to feats of 
cxpediaon, dnving for six or seven hours in a cabj and 
what happiness ic has been to walk m your service. 
When I nave watched you smiling in the imdst of your 
flowers without bang seen by you, I have forgotten that 
no one loved me — in shorty at such moments I was but 
eighteen again 


‘Sometimes, when my happmcsi turned my brain, I 
would go at ru^t and kits the spot where your feet bad 
left, for me, a uimmoui trace, i* of ola I had stolen, 
with a thicTi miracuknn sl^ to loss a key which 
Countess Ladiilas had touched on opening a door The 
air you breathed was embalmed { to me it was ftesh life 
to breathe it and I felt, as they ay is the case m the 
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tropics, overwhelmed by an atmosphere surcharged with 
creative elements I must tell you all these things to 
account for the strange fatuity of my involuntary thoughts. 
I would have died sooner than divulge my secret 

‘You may remember those few days when you were 
curious, when you wanted to see the worker of the 
wonders which had at last struck you with surprise, I 
believed forgive me, Madame 1 believed that you 
would love me Your kindliness, your looks interpreted 
by a lover seemed fraught with so much danger to me 
that I took up Malaga, knowing that there are Itanom 
which no woman can forgive ; I took the girl up at the 
moment when I saw that my love vras inevitably in- 
fectious Overwhelm me now with the scorn which 
you poured upon me so freely when I did not deserve it , 
but I think I may be quite sure that if, on the evening 
when your aunt took the Count out, I had said what I 
have here written, having once said it I should have 
been like the tame tiger who has at last set his teeth in 
living flesh, and who scents warm blood . 

‘ Midnight 

‘ I could wnte no more, the memory of that evenmg 
was too vivid I Yes, I was then m a delirium • I saw 
expectancy in your eyes , victory and its crimson banners 
may have burned in mine and fascinated yours My crime 
was to thmk such things and perhaps wrongly. You 
alone can be judge of that fearful scene when 1 succeeded 
in crushing love, desire, the most stupendous forces of 
manhood imder the icy hand of gratitude which must 
be eternal. Your terrible scorn punished me. You 
have showed me that neither disgust nor contempt can 
ever be got over. I love you like a madman. I must 
have gone away if Adam had died There is all the 
more reason since Adam is saved. I did not snatch my 
friend from the grave to betray him And, indeed, my 
departure is the due punishment for the thought that 
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came to me that I would let him die when the 
phyfiaam said his hfe defended on hU attendants. 

‘Farewell, Mad^mr j m leaving Paris I lose every- 
thing^, but you lose nothing ui partly with yours most 
&itl3ully, Thaddeus Paz 

‘ If my poor Adam say* he has lost a friend, what hare 
I lost? thought Cldmentinc^ sitting dqectc^ with her 
^es fixed on a flower m the carpet. 

This is the note which Constantine delivered pnrately 
to his master — 

‘My dear Mitoisla^ — Malaga has told me all 
For the sake of your happiness, never let a word escape 
you In Clementine s presence as to your vmts to the 
orcas-nder } lee her mil believe that Malaga costs me 
a hundred thousand francs With the Countess t 
character she will not forgive you other your losses at 
pUy or your vma to Malaga, — I am not wing to Khiva, 
but CO the Caucasus. 1 have a fie of spleen, and at the 
mce I mean to in three months I shall be Prince 
Paz, or doui. FarcweUj though I have drawn sixty 
thousand francs out of Nuangen s, we ire quits. 

‘Thaddeus. 

‘ Idiot that I am I I very nearly betrayed myself just 
now Vw ipo^ng of the orcus-ndcr ! said Adam to 

bimtrl/ 

Thaddeus has been gone three years, and the papers 
do not as yet mention any Pnnee rtz. Countess 
Laginska taVi-i a keen interest in the Emperor Nicholas 
ex^ioonij the is a Rt»*ti n at heart, and reads with 
avidity all the news from that country Once or twice 
a year the tayt to the Ambtstador, with an afiectatiaa of 
indilTciciice, ‘Do you know what has become of our poor 
friend Paz ? 
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Alas I most Parisian women, keen-eyed and subtle as 
they are supposed to be, pass by and always will pass 
by such an one as Paz without observing him. Yes, 
more than one Paz remains misunderstood , but, fearful 
thought f some are misunderstood even when they are 
loved. The simplest woman in the world requires some 
little coxcombry in the greatest man , and the most heroic 
love counts for nothing if it is uncut , it needs the arts 
of the polisher and the jeweller. 

In the month of January 1842 Countess Laginska, 
beautified by gentle melancholy, inspired a mad passion 
in the Comte de la Palfenne, one of the most audacious 
bucks of Paris at this day La Palfenne understood the 
difficulty of conquering a woman guarded by a chimera ; 
to triumph over this bewitching woman, he trusted to a 
surpnse, and to the assistance of a woman who, being a 
little jealous of Clementine, would lend herself to plot 
the chances of the adventure 

Clementine, incapable with all her wit of suspecting 
such treachery, was so imprudent as to go with this false 
friend to the masked ball at the opera At about three 
in the morning, earned away by the excitement of the 
ball, Clementine, for whom La Palfenne had exhausted 
himself in attentions, consented to sup with him, and 
was getting into the lady’s carnage At this critical 
moment she was seized by a strong arm, and in spite of 
her cries placed in her own carnage, which was standing 
with the door open, though she did not know that it was 
waiting 

‘ He has not left Pans I ’ she exclaimed, recognising 
Thaddeus, who ran off when he saw the carnage dnve 
away with the Countess. 

Had ever another woman such a romance in her life ? 

Clementine is always hoping to see Paz again. 

Paris, January 1 84: 
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T» Mtdamt Bmil* Girsrdin 

!)itE of the few drawing-foom* where, under the Re- 
toratf J, the Archbiih^ of Bciincon wai *ometiine» to 
ji, was that -of the Baronnc dc Watterillc, to whom 
le was parQcolarly attached on account of her religious 
entunents. 

A word ai to this lad^, the most important ladj of 
3esan9oa. 

Monsieur de WatterUle, a descendant of the hunous 
IVatteville, the most wrrwful and niustrioui of mur 
leren and renegades — bis ecti^ordlnarj adventures are 

00 much a part of history to be related here— thu nine 
renth ccnturr Monsieur dcWattcviUe was as gentle and 
jeaceable as lus ancestor of the Grand SticU bad been 
w«innate and turbulent. After living m the CtmtC^ 
ike s wood-louse in the crack of a wainscot, he had 
anmcd the heiress of the celebrated house of Rapt. 
Mademoiselle de Rapt brought twenty thousand franc* 
\ year in the fund* to add to the ten thousand franc* 

1 year in real estate of the Baron de Wittevllle. The 
awhi gentlemans coat-of arms (the Wattcvflle* are 
SwiB^ was then borne as an dscutchcon of pretence on 
the old shield of the Rupti. The mamage, arranged In 
iltoa, was solemnised In iIH5 after tic second 'Reftora 
don Within three years of the birth of a daughter aH 
Madame de WattcyiUcs grandparents were dead, and 

* Li Franciw Conti. 

W 
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their estates wound up. Monsieur de Watteville’s house 
was then sold, and they settled m the Rue de la Pre- 
fecture m the fine old mansion of the Rupts, with an 
immense garden stretching to the Rue du Perron. 
Madame de Watteville, devout as a girl, became even 
more so after her marnage She is one of the queens of 
the saintly brotherhood which gives the upper circles of 
Besan^on a solemn air and prudish manners in harmony 
with the character of the town 

Monsieur le Baron de Watteville, a dry, lean man 
devoid of intelligence, looked worn out without any one 
knowing whereby, for he enjoyed the profoundest ignor- 
ance , but as his wife was a red-haired woman, and of a 
stern nature that became proverbial (we still say ‘as 
sharp as Madame de Watteville’), some wits of the legal 
profession declared that he had been worn against that 
rock Rupt IS obviously derived from rupes Scientific 
students of social phenomena will not fail to have 
observed that Rosalie was the only offspring of the union 
between the Wattevilles and the Rupts 

Monsieur de Watteville spent his existence in a hand- 
some workshop with a lathe , he was a turner ^ As 
subsidiary to this pursuit, he took up a fancy for making 
collections Philosophical doctors, devoted to the study 
of madness, regard this tendency towards collecting as a 
first degree of mental aberration when it is set on small 
things The Baron de Watteville treasured shells and 
geological fragments of the neighbourhood of Besan^on 
Some contradictory folk, especially women, would say of 
Monsieur de Watteville, ‘ He has a noble soul I He 
perceived from the first days of his married life that he 
would never be his wife’s master, so he threw himself 
into a mechanical occupation and good living.’ 

The house of the Rupts was not devoid of a certain 
magnificence worthy of Louis xiv , and bore traces of 
the nobihty of the two families who had mingled in 
1815 The chandeliers of glass cut in the shape of 
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leaves, the brocades, the d-»nia»V, the carpets, the gilt 
furniture, were ill vn harmony with the old Uvenes 
and the old servants. Though served In blackened 
family platCj round a looking-gkss tray furnished with 
Dresden china, the food was exquisite. The wines 
selected by Monsieur dc Wattcvillc, who, to occupy his 
time and vary his employments, was his own butler, 
eiyoyed a sort of fiune throughout the department 
Miaimc dc WatteviUe 1 fortune was a fine one j while her 
husband s, which consited only of the estate of Rouxey, 
worth about ten thousand fi^cs a year, was not increaiM 
by inheritance. It is needless to add that m consequence 
of M«damc dc WattcviUc s close momacy with the Arch- 
bishop, the three or four clever or remarkable Abb^s of 
the diocese who were not averse to good feedmg were 
very much at home at her house. 

At a ceremomal dinner given in honour of 1 know not 
whose wedding, at the b^nmng of September 1834, 
when the women were standing m a arcle round the 
drawing room Bre, and the men in groups by the 
windows, every one exclaimed with pcasurc at the 
entrance of Monsieur FAbb^ dc Granccy, who was 
announced. 

‘Well, and the lawsuit ? they all cned. 

‘ Won I replied the Vicar-Gencra] ‘The verdict 
of the Court, from which we had no hope, you Icnow 
why 

was an allusion to the memben of the Plrst 
Court of Appeal of 1830 the Legitimists had almost 
all withdrawn. 


‘The verdict is in our favour on every point, and 
reverses the decision of the Lower Court. 

‘ Everybody thought you were done for 
‘ And we should mvc been, but for me, I told our 
advocate to be off to Pans, ana at the crucial moment I 
was able to secure a new pleader, to whom we owe our 
victory, a wonderful man 
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^ At Besan^on ? ’ said Monsieur de Watteville, guile- 
lessly 

‘ At Besan^on,’ replied the Abbe de Grancey 
‘ Oh yes, Savaron,’ said a handsome young man sitting 
near the Baroness, and named de Soulas 

‘ He spent five or six nights over it , he devoured 
documents and bnefs , he had seven or eight interviews 
of several hours with me,’ continued Monsieur de 
Grancey, who had just reappeared at the Hotel de 
Rupt for the first time in three weeks Hn short, 
Monsieur Savaron has just completely beaten the cele- 
brated lawyer whom our adversaries had sent for from 
Pans This young man is wonderful, the bigwigs 
say Thus the chapter is twice victorious , it has 
tnumphed m law and also in politics, since it has van- 
quished Liberalism in the person of the Counsel of our 
Municipality “ Our adversaries,” so our advocate said, 
“ must not expect to find readiness on all sides to ruin 
the Archbishoprics ” The President was obliged to 
enforce silence All the townsfolk of Besan^on ap- 
plauded. Thus the possession of the buildings of the 
old convent remains with the Chapter of the Cathedral 
of Besan^on Monsieur Savaron, however, invited his 
Parisian opponent to dine with him as they came out 
of court He accepted, saying, “ Honour to every con- 
queror,” and complimented him on his success without 
bitterness ’ 

‘And where did you unearth this lawyer?’ said 
Madame de Watteville ‘I never heard his name 
before ’ 

‘ Why, you can see his windows from hence,’ replied 
the Vicar-General. ‘Monsieur Savaron lives m the 
Rue du Perron , the garden of his house joins on to 
yours ’ 

‘ But he IS not a native of the Comte,' said Monsieur 
de Watteville 

‘ So little IS he a native of any place, that no one 
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knowi where he comes from, said Madame dc Chavoiv* 
court. 

‘But who b he? asked Madame dc WatteviUe, 
taking the Abbe’s arm to go into the dining room. ‘ If 
he 1* a stranger, by what chance has he settled at 
Besanfon ? It 11 a strange £mcy for a barrister 

‘ Very strange ! ’ echoed Amidfcc dc Soulas, whose 
biography is here nec««ry to the understanding of this 
tale. 

In all ages France and England ha\e earned on an 
exchanges of tnfies, which is all the more constant 
because It evades the tyranny of the Custom-house. The 
6uhion that 11 called English in Pans is called French in 
London, and this a reaprocaL The hosohty of the two 
natfont Is suspended on two pomts — the uses of words 
and the fashion of dress. G*J sav 4 tht Ktngy the national 
tix of England, is a tune wntten by Lulli for the chorus 
of Esther or of Atiulie. Hoops, introduced at Pans by 
an EngUahwoman, were mventea m London, it u known 
why, by t Frenchwoman, the notonoui Duchess of 
Portsmouth They were at first so jeered at that the 
first Englishwoman who appeared in them at the 
Tuflcncs narrowly escaped bang crushed by the crowd i 
but they Wcic adopted This fashion tyrannised over 
the ladies of Europe for half a century At the peace of 
1815^ for a year, ^e long waists of the English were a 
standing jest all Pans went to sec Pothier and Brunet 
m L$s Anrlaiiti fntr rtrt\ but in i8r6 and 1817 the 
belt of the Frenchwoman, which m 1814 cut her 
across the bosom, gradually descended dll it reached 
the hip*. 

Within ten year* England has made two little gifts to 
language. The IrurvjakU^ the Mervnlleux^ the 
EUraHt^ the three successor* of the mattrt of dis- 
crcJitahJe etymolMy, have made way for the ‘dandy 
and the ‘hon The Stn is not the parent of the henne 
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The lionne is due to the famous song by Alfred de 
Musset 

‘ Avt% "voui 'uu dans Barcelone 
C 'est ma maitresse ct ma lumne ‘ 

There has been a fusion or, if you prefer it, a con- 
fusion of the two words and the leading ideas. When 
an absurdity can amuse Pans, which devours as many 
masterpieces as absurdities, the provinces can hardly be 
deprived of them So, as soon as the lion paraded Pans with 
his mane, his beard and moustaches, his waistcoats and 
his eyeglass, maintained in its place, without the help of 
his hands, by the contraction of his cheek and eye-socket, 
the chief towns of some departments had their sub-lions, 
who protested by the smartness of their trousers-straps 
against the untidiness of their fellow- townsmen 

Thus, in 1834, Besan^on could boast of a hon^ in the 
person of Monsieur Amedee-Sylvain de Soulas, spelt 
Souleyas at the time of the Spanish occupation. 
Amedee de Soulas is perhaps the only man in Besan^on 
descended from a Spanish family Spain sent men to 
manage her business in the Comte, but very few 
Spaniards settled there The Soulas remained in con- 
sequence of their connection with Cardinal Granvelle 
Y oung Monsieur de Soulas was always talking of leaving 
Besan^on, a dull town, church-going, and not literary, 
a military centre and garrison town, of which the 
manners and customs and physiognomy are worth 
descnbing This opinion allowed of his lodging, like 
a man uncertain of the future, in three very scantily 
furnished rooms at the end of the Rue Neuve, just 
where it opens into the Rue de la Prefecture 

Young Monsieur de Soulas could not possibly hve 
without a tiger. This tiger was the son of one of his 
farmers, a small servant aged fourteen, thick-set, and 
named Babylas The lion dressed his tiger very smartly 
a short tunic-coat of iron-grey cloth, belted with patent 
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leather, bnght blue plush brccchei, a red waistcoic, 
polished leather top-boots, a shiny hat with black bang, 
and brass buttons with the arms of Soulas, Amedec 
gate this boy white cotton glove* and his washing, and 
thirty iix francs a month to keep himself — a sum that 
seemed enormous to the griscitcj of Besanpon four 
hundred and twenty franc* a rear to a child of fifteen, 
without countine extras ! The extras consisted In the 
pnee for which he could sell his turned clothes, a present 
when Soulas exchanged one of his horses, and the 
perquisite of the manure* The tv^'o horses, treated with 
sordid economy, cost, one with another, eight hundred 
frano a year His bills for articles reccued from Pans, 
such as perfumery, crawl*, jewellery, patent blacking, 
and clothes, ran to another twcKc hundred francs. Add 
to this the groom, or tiger, the horses, a very superior 
style of dress, and ax hundred franc* a year for rent, 
and you wiU see a grand total of three thousand 
francs. 

Now, Monceur de Soulas father bad left him only 
four thousand franc* a year, the income from some 
cottage farms m rather had repair, which required keep- 
ing up, a charge which lent painful uncertainty to the 
rents. The lion had hardly three francs a day left for 
food, amusement*, and gambling He very often dmed 
out, and breakfasted with remarkable frugality When 
he was positively obliged to dine at hit own cost, he sent 
his dger to fetch a couple of dishes from a cooksbop, 
never spending more than twenty five sous. 

Youn^ Monsieur de Soulas was supposed to be a 
•pcndthnft, recklessly extravagant, whereas the poor 
man made the two ends meet in the year with a keen- 
ness and skill which would have done honour to a thrifty 
housewife. At BcsanipMi In those day* no one knew 
bow great 1 tax on a mans capital were six franc* spent 
m polish to spread on his boots or shoes, yellow gloves 
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make them three times renewed, cravats costing ten 
francs, and lasting three months, four waistcoats at 
twenty-five francs, and trousers fitting close to the boots 
How could he do otherwise, since we see women in 
Paris bestowing their special attention on simpletons 
who visit them, and cut out the most remarkable men by 
means of these frivolous advantages, which a man can 
buy for fifteen louis, and get his hair curled and a fine 
linen shirt mto the bargain ^ 

If this unhappy youth should seem to you to have 
become a lion on very cheap terms, you must know that 
Amedee de Soulas had been three times to Switzerland, 
by coach and in short stages, twice to Paris, and once 
from Pans to England. He passed as a well-informed 
traveller, and could say, ‘ In England, where I went . 
The dowagers of the town would say to him, ‘You, 
who have been in England . He had been as far 
as Lombardy, and seen the shores of the Italian lakes 
He read new books. Finally, when he was cleaning his 
gloves, the tiger Babylas replied to callers, ‘ Monsieur is 
very busy ’ An attempt had been made to withdraw 
Monsieur Amede'e de Soulas from circulation by pro- 
nouncing him ‘ A man of advanced ideas ’ Amedee had 
the gift of uttenng with the gravity of a native the 
commonplaces that were in fashion, which gave him the 
credit of being one of the most enlightened of the 
nobility. His person was garnished vmth fashionable 
trinkets, and his head furnished with ideas hall-marked by 
the press 

In 1834 Amedee was a young man of five-and-twenty, 
of medium height, dark, with a very prominent thorax, 
well-made shoulders, rather plump legs, feet already fat, 
white dimpled hands, a beard under his chin, moustaches 
worthy of the garnson, a good-natured, fat, rubicund 
face, a flat nose, and brown expressionless eyes , nothing 
Spanish about him. He was progressing rapidly in the 
direction of obesity, which would be fatd to his preten- 
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oon$. Hii nails vrerc well kept, bis bard inmmcd, (he 
mullcst details of hti dress attended to with tngliiii 
prcasiom Hence Amcdcc dc SouUs was looked upon 
as the finest man m Besan^ A hairdrciicr who 
waited upon him at a fixed hour—another luxury, costing 
RXty francs a year — heW him up as the lorcreign 
autbonty in rnattos of fuhion and elegance. 

Amwee slept late, dressed and went out towards noon, 
to go to one of hit farms and practise pistol-jhooiing 
He attached as much importance to tms exercise as 
Lord Byron did m hii later days. Then, at three 
©clock ne came home, admired on honcback by the 
gnsettes and the ladies who happened to be at their 
vnndows. After an affectation of study or busjncfs, 
which seemed to engage him tiU four, he dressed to dmc 
out, spent the evening In the drawing rooms of the 
anstocracy of Besancon playing whist, and vs'cnt home 
to bed at eleven No Iik could be more above board, 
more prudent, or more urqiroachablc, for he punctually 
attended the services at church on Sundays and hoi) 
days. 

To enable you to understand how exceptional b such 
a hfc, It IS necessary to devote a few words to an account 
of Besinpon No town mcr offered more deaf and 
dumb renstancfl to projgress. At Deson^n the officials, 
the employes, the nulitary, in short, every one engaged 
in governing it, sent thither from Pans to fiU a post of 
any Idnd, arc all spoken of by the expressive general 
rumc of tkt CUUnj The colony is neutral ground, the 
only ground where, as m church, the upper rank and the 
townsfolk of the place can meet. Here, fired by a wor^ 
a look, or gesture, arc started those feuds between house 
and house, between a woman of rank and a atxaens 
wife, which endure rill death, and widen the impassable 
which parts the two classes of toacty With 
the cxccpaon of the Clermont Mont-Saint Jean, the 
Bcaufficuiont, the de Secy, and the Gfamont families, 
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with a few others who come only to stay on their estates 
m the Comt^ the anstocracy of Besan^on dates no 
further back than a couple of centunes, the time of the 
conquest by Louis xiv This httle world is essentially 
of the parleinent^ and arrogant, stiff, solemn, uncom- 
promising, haughty beyond all comparison, even with 
the Court of Vienna, for in this the nobility of Besan^on 
would put the Viennese drawing-rooms to shame As 
to Victor Hugo, Nodier, Fourier, the glories of the 
town, they are never mentioned, no one thinks about 
them. The marriages in these families are arranged in 
the cradle, so rigidly are the greatest things settled as 
well as the smallest No stranger, no mtruder, ever finds 
his way into one of these houses, and to obtain an 
introduction for the colonels or officers of title belonging 
to the first families in France when quartered there, 
requires efforts of diplomacy which Prince Talleyrand 
would gladly have mastered to use at a congress 

In 1834 Amedee was the only man in Besan^on 
who wore trouser-straps , this will account for the 
young man’s being regarded as a lion. And a little 
anecdote will enable you to understand the city of 
Besan^on 

Some time before the opening of this story, the need 
arose at the prefecture for bnngmg an editor from Pans 
for the official newspaper, to enable it to hold its own 
against the httle Gazette^ dropped at Besan^on by the great 
Gazette^ and the Patriot^ which fnsked m ^e hands of the 
Republicans Pans sent them a young man, knowing 
nothing about la Franche Comte, who began by writing 
them a leading article of the school of the Charivari 
The chief of the moderate party, a member of the 
municipal council, sent for the journalist and said to 
him, ‘You must understand. Monsieur, that we are 
senous, more than senous tiresome , we resent being 
amused, and are furious at having been made to laugh 
Be as hard of digestion as the toughest disquisitions m 
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the Revue des Deux Mondcj, and you will hardly reach 
the level of Beonwn 

The editor took the hint, and thenceforth tpokc the 
most incomprehensible philosophical lingo Hli sucCoi 
was complete* 

If young MonneurdeSoutu did not fall in the esteem 
of Besanpon soaety, It was out of pure vanity on its 
part the amtocracy were happy to aiTcct a modem air. 
and to be able to show an) Pansuns of rank who visited 
the Comte a young man who bore some likeness to 
them 

All this hidden labour, all this dust thrmsn in peoples 
eyes, this diiplay of foUy and latent orudence, had an 
omect, or the htn of Besanpon would base been no son 
or the soiL Amcdce wanted to achieve a good marriage 
by proving some day that his /arms were not raortgag^ 
and that he had some savtngt He wanted to k the 
talk of the town, to be the hnesi and best^dressed nun 
there, in order to win first the attention, and then the 
hand, of Mademoiselle Rosahede Wattcville. 

In xS^o, at the time when young Monsieur de Soulas 
was setting up in business as a dand), Rosalie was but 
fourteen* Hence, in 1834, Madcmoisidlc dc Wattcville 
had reached the age \^cn young persons arc easily 
struck by the peculiarities which attracted the attention 
of the town to Amid^e. There arc many Umt who 
become Iftns out of self Interest and speculation The 
WattcviUct who for twcUe years had been drawing an 
income of fifty thousand francs, did not spend more than 
four and twenty thousand francs a year, while receiving 
all the upper arde of Beian^n evay Mondy ana 
Friday On Monday they gave a dinner, on Fridays 
cveruag party Thus^ in twelve years, what a sum 
must lave accumulated from twenty-six thousand francs 
a year, aved and invested with the judgment that 
dkttnguiihcs those old funilies I It was vejy generally 
supposed that MaHamr dc Wattcville, thinking she had 
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land enough, had placed her savings in the three per 
cents , in 1830 Rosalie’s dovk^ry would therefore, as the 
best informed opined, amount to about twenty thousand 
francs a year So for the last five years Amedee had 
worked like a mole to get into the highest favour of the 
severe Baroness, while laying himself out to flatter 
Mademoiselle de Watteville’s conceit 

Madame de Watteville was in the secret of the 
devices by which Amedee succeeded in keeping up his 
rank in Besan^on, and esteemed him highly for it. 
Soulas had placed himself under her wing when she was 
thirty, and at that time had dared to admire her and 
make her his idol , he had got so far as to be allowed 
he alone in the world to pour out to her all the 
unseemly gossip which almost all very precise women 
love to hear, being authonsed by their superior virtue 
to look into the gulf without falling, and into the devil’s 
snares without being caught Do you understand why 
the lion did not allow himself the very smallest intrigue ? 
He lived a public hfe, in the street so to speak, on purpose 
to play the part of a lover sacnficed to duty by the 
Baroness, and to' feast her mind with the sms she had 
forbidden to her senses A man who is so pnvileged as 
to be allowed to pour light stories into the ear of a bigot 
is in her eyes a charming man If this exemplary youth 
had better known the human heart, he might without nsk 
have allowed himself some flirtations among the gnsettes 
of Besan^on who looked up to him as a king , his aflFairs 
might perhaps have been all the more hopeful with the 
stnct and prudish Baroness To Rosdie our Cato 
affected prodigality , he professed a life of elegance, 
showing her in perspective the splendid part played by a 
woman of fashion in Pans, whither he meant to go as 
Depute 

All these manoeuvres were crowned with complete suc- 
cess In 1834 the mothers of the forty noble femihes 
composing the high society of Besan^on quoted Monsieur 
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Amebic de Soulu as the most cJunninp younc man In 
the town \ no one would have dared to dtinute ni* place 
as cock of the walk at the Hotel de Kupt, and all 
Besanfon regarded him as Rosalie de Watm die t future 
husband There had even been some otchinge of 
ideas on the subject between the Baroness and Amed^c, 
to which the Barons apparent nonentity ga\c some 
certainty 

Mademoiselle de Waiteeiilc, to whom her enormous 
prospective fortune at that nmc lent considerable 
importance, had been brought up occluslvely within the 
precincts of the Hotel de Rupt — which her mother 
rarely quitted, so devoted was she to her dear Archbishop 
— and scYcrely repressed by an cxclusiYel) religious 
educanon. and by her mothers despotism, which held 
her ngidly to pnnapics. Rosalie knew absolutely 
nothii^ Is It knowledge to have learned ceo^phy 
from Guthne, acred history, anaent history, the history 
of France, and the four rules, all passed through the 
»cte of an old Jesuit I Dancing and music were for 
bidden, as bang more likely to corrupt life than to grace 
IL The Baronen taught her daughter crery conceti-able 
Stitch in tap«uy and women’s work — plain sewing, 
embroidery, netang At seventeen Rosalie had never 
read anything but me Ltttrts fdtfiantti^ and some works 
on hemdry No newspaper had ever defiled her rght. 
She attended man at the Cathedral every morning, 
taken there by her mother, came hack to breakfast, did 
needlework wter a little walk m the garden, and 
recaved visitors, sitting with the Baronen until dinner- 
time. Then, after dinner, excepting on Mondays and 
Fndayi, she accompanied Madame de WatteviUe to 
other houses to spend the cvemng, without bang 
allowed to talk more than the maternal rule per 
mitted- 

At dKhtecn Mademoiselle de Wattcville was a slight, 
thin girl with a flat figure, fair, cdourlen, and insignl- 
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ficant to the last degree. Her eyes, of a very light blue, 
borrowed beauty from their lashes, which, when down- 
cast, threw a shadow on her cheeks A few freckles 
marred the whiteness of her forehead, which was shapely 
enough. Her face was exactly hke those of Albert 
Durei’s saints, or those of the painters before Perugino , 
the same plump, though slender modelling, the same 
delicacy saddened by ecstasy, the same severe guilelessness 
Everything about her, even to her attitude, was sugges- 
tive of those virgins, whose beauty is only revealed in its 
mystical radiance to the eyes of the studious connoisseur. 
She had fine hands though red, and a pretty foot, the 
foot of an aristocrat 

She habitually wore simple checked cotton dresses , 
but on Sundays and in the evening her mother allowed 
her silk. The cut of her frocks, made at Besan^on, 
almost made her ugly, while her mother tried to borrow 
grace, beauty, and elegance from Paris fashions, for 
through Monsieur de Soulas she procured the smallest 
tnfles of her dress fi'om thence Rosalie had never 
worn a pair of silk stockings or thin boots, but always 
cotton stockings and leather shoes. On high days she 
was dressed in a muslin firock, her hair plainly dressed, 
and had bronze kid shoes. 

This education, and her own modest demeanour, hid 
in Rosahe a spint of iron Physiologists and profound 
observers will teU you, perhaps to your great astonish- 
ment, that tempers, characteristics, wit, or genius re- 
appear in famihes at long inten'als, piecisely hke what are 
known as hereditary diseases Thus tdent, hke the 
gout, sometimes skips over two generations. We have 
an illustrious example of this phenomenon in George 
Sand, m whom are resuscitated the force, the power, 
and the imaginative faculty of the Marechal de Saxe, 
whose natural grand-daughter she is 

The decisive character and romantic danng of the 
famous WatteviUe had reappeared in the soul of his 
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grand-mcce, reinforced by the tenaa^ and pndc of 
Wood of the Rupt*. But these quahees— or faults, if 
you will have it to — were as deeply buned in this young 
giihsh soul, apparently so wesik and yielding, as the 
teething lavas within a hiU before it beoimes a volcano 
Madame de Wattcville alone, perhaps, inspected this in- 
hcntance from two itnini. She was so severe to her 
Rosahe, that the rqjbed one day to the Archbuhop, who 
blamed her for bang too hard on the child, ‘Leave me 
to manage her, MonmOTcur I know her I She has 
more than one Beel^ebaD in her skin ! 

The Baronets kept all the keener watch over her 
daughter, because she considered her honour as a mother 
to ^ at stake. Afrer all, she bad nothing else to do 
Clonide de Rupt, at this omc five and-thirty, and as 
good as widow^ with a husband who turned cgg-cups 
m every vanet^' of wood, who set hi* mind on msking 
wheels with fix spokes out of iron wood, and manu 
factured snufr' boxes for every one of hit acquaintance, 
fluted m tmet propriety with Amcdce de Souks. When 
this young min was in the hous^ she alternately ditmiwtcd 
and recalled ber daughter, and tried to dclecL lymptoms of 
jealousy in that youthful toul, to as to have occasion to 
iCp cs» thrm She mutated the police m its dealings 
with the republicans ) but the laboured in vain RoeaUc 
showed no symptoms of rebclUon. Then the and bigot 
accused her daughter of perfect mscnsibOity Rosalie 
knew her mother well enough to be sure that if the 
had thought young Monsieur de Soulas aicr, the would 
hare drawn down on herself a smart rcproofl Thus, to 
all her mother’s inatement she replied merely by such 
phraset as arc wrongly called Jciuitical—wrongly, because 
the Jesuit* wcic strong, and such ic»c radons are the 
ehnaux tU fru$ behind which weakness takes refuge. 
Then the mother regarded the girl as a dissembler If 
by mischance a spark of the true nature of the Wattcvfflcs 
and the Rupts hlav>d out, the mother armed herself with 
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the respect due from children to their parents to reduce 
Rosahe to passive obedience 

This covert battle tvas earned on m the most secret 
seclusion of domestic life, with closed doors The Vicar- 
General, the dear Abbe Grancey, the friend of the late 
Archbishop, clever as he was in his capacity of the chief 
Father Confessor of the diocese, could not discover 
whether the struggle had stirred up some hatred between 
the mother and daughter, whether the mother were 
jealous in anticipation, or whether the court Amedee 
was paying to the giil through her mother had not 
overstepped its due hmits Being a friend of the family, 
neither mother nor daughter confessed to him Rosalie, 
a little too much harried, morally, about young de Soulas, 
could not abide him, to use a homely phrase, and when 
he spoke to her, trying to take her heart by surpiise, she 
received him but coldly. This aversion, discerned 
only by her mother’s eye, was a constant subject of 
admonition. 

‘ Rosalie, I cannot imagine why you affect such cold- 
ness towards Amedee. Is it because he is a friend 
of the family, and because we like him your father 
and I ? ’ 

‘Well, mamma,’ replied the poor child one day, ‘if I 
made him welcome, should I not be still more in the 
wrong ’ 

‘ What do you mean by that ^ ’ cried Madame de 
Wattevdle ‘ What is the meaning of such words ? 
Your mother is unjust, no doubt, and, accordmg to you, 
would be so in any case * Never let such an answer pass 
your lips again to your mother ’ and so forth. 

This quarrel lasted three hours and three-quarters. 
Rosalie noted the time. Her mother, pale with fury, 
sent her to her room, where Rosalie pondered on the 
meaning of this scene without discovermg it, so guileless 
was she. Thus young Monsieur de Soulas, who was 
supposed by every one to be very near the end he was 
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liming at, all neckcloths *ct, and bj^ dint of potj of 
patent blackmg — an end which rcquirw io much waxing 
of his moustaches, 10 many tmixt waistcoats, wore out 
$0 many horseshoes and stays — for he wore a leather vest, 
the stays of the Uon — Am6d6c, I *ay, was further away 
t->ian any chance comer although he had on his ede the 
worthy and noble Abb£ de Granecy 

* Madame, said MoDstcor de Soulas, addressing the 
Baronesi, while waiting dU hit soup was cool enough to 
twallow, and affecting to give a romantic turn to his 
narrative, ‘one fine mormng the mail-coach dropped at 
the H6tcl Naaonal a gentleman from Pans, who, after 
seeking apartmenti. made up his mind in favour of the 
Erst noor in Maaemottelle Galard s house, Rue du 
Perron Then the stranger went straight to tie Maine, 
and had himself os a resident with oU poliocai 

(^ualiEcationt. he had his name entered on the 

Use of bamscers to the Court, showing his title m due 
form, and he left his card on aQ his new colleagues, the 
Mijuitcnil officult, the CounaDors of the Court, and 
the members of thjs bench, with the name, “Albert 
Savaron 

‘ The name of Savaron is ftmous, said Mademoiselle 
dc Wattenlle, who was strong in heraldic mfortnatiam 
‘ The SaTaroni of Savana are one of the oldest, noblest, 
and richest fiumhes in Belgium. 

‘ He u a Frenchmio, and no man s son, replied 
Am61fc de Soulas. ‘ If he wishes to bear the arms 
of the Savarom of Savarus, he must add a bar-sirustcr 
There is no one left of the Brabant family but a 
Mademoiselle dc Savarus, a nch hetrei*, and unmamed. 

‘ The har-sminer is, of course, the badge of a bastard 
but the bastard of a Comte dc Savarus is noble, an swer e d 
Rosahe. 

‘ Enough, that will doi. Mademoiselle I md the 
Baroness. 
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‘You insisted on her learning heraldry,’ said Monsieur 
de Watteville, ‘ and she knows it very well.’ 

‘ Go on, I beg. Monsieur de Soulas ’ 

‘ You may suppose that in a town where everything is 
classified, known, pigeon-holed, ticketed, and numbered, 
as in Besan^on, Albert Savaron was received without 
hesitation by the lawyers of the town. They were 
satisfied to say, “ Here is a man who does not know his 
Besan^on Who the devil can have sent him here ? 
What can he hope to do ? Sending his card to the 
Judges instead of calling in person 1 What a blunder I ” 
And so, three days after, Savaron had ceased to exist 
He took as his servant old Monsieur Galard’s man 
Galard being dead Jerome, who can cook a little 
Albert Savaron was all the more completely forgotten, 
because no one had seen him or met him anywhere ’ 

‘ Then, does he not go to mass ^ ’ asked Madame de 
Chavoncourt 

‘ He goes on Sundays to Samt-Pierre, but to the early 
service at eight in the morning. He rises every night 
between one and two in the mormng, works till eight, 
has his breakfast, and then goes on working He 
walks m his garden, going round fifty, or perhaps sixty 
times , then he goes in, dines, and goes to bed between 
SIX and seven.’ 

‘ How did you learn all that ? ’ Madame de Chavon- 
court asked Monsieur de Soulas 

‘ In the first place, Madame, I live m the Rue Neuve, 
at the corner of the Rue du Perron , I look out on the 
house where this mysterious personage lodges , then, of 
course, there are communications between my tiger and 
erome 

‘ And you gossip with Babylas ? ’ 

‘ What would you have me do out riding ? ’ 

‘Well and how was it that you engaged a stranger 
for your defence ^ ’ asked the Baroness, thus placing the 
conversation in the hands of the Vicar-General 
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‘The President of the Court played thi* pleader a tndc 
by appointing him to defend at the Assizes a half witied 
peasant accused of fo But Moniieur Savaron pro- 

cured the poor man 1 acquittal by proving his innocence 
and showing that he had been a tool in the hands of the 
real cuipnts. Not only did hii line of defence succeed, 
but It led to the arrest of two of the witnesses, who were 
proved guilty and condemned. His speech struck the 
Court and the jury One of these, a merchant priced a 
difficult case next day m the hands of Monsieur Mvaron, 
and he won it. In the position in which we found our 
selves, Monsieur Berrycr finding it impossible to come 
to Besanwn, Monsieur de Gareenault advised him to 
employ tnis Monsieur Albert Sararon, forcteJUne our 
success As soon as I «w him and heard him, T felt 
fidth m him, and I was not wrong ’ 

‘Is he then to cxtraordlruiy ? ‘ asked Madame de 
Chavoncourt, 

‘ Certainly. Madame, repbed the Vicar-General 
‘ Well, us about it, said Madame de \VattcsnUe: 

‘ The first rime I saw him, cud the AbW de Granccy, 
‘ he reedved mo in his outer room neat the ante-room 


old GaWd*! drawing room — which ho has bad painted 
like old oak, and which I found to be entirely lined with 
law books, amn^ on shelves also painted as old oak. 
The palnong and the books are the sole decoration of the 
room, 637 the furniture consists of an old wnung table of 
carved wood, six old armchaim covered with tapestry, 
window curtains of gw stuff bordered with green, and a 
green carpet over the floor The ante-room stove heats 
this library as welL As I waited there I did not pi c t ur e 
my advocate u a young man. But this singular setting 
IS in perfect harmony with his person j for Monsieur 
Savaron rami- out in a black merino dressing gown tied 
with a red cord, red slippers, a red flannel waistcoat, and 
a red smoking-cap. 

‘Thedcvilscoloursf exclaimedMadamcdeWattcville. 
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‘ Yes,’ said the Abbe, ‘but a magnificent head Black 
hair already streaked with a little grey, hair like that of 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul in pictures, with thick shining 
curls, hair as stiff as horse-hair , a round white throat 
like a woman’s , a splendid forehead, furrowed by the 
stiong median line which great schemes, great thoughts, 
deep meditations stamp on a great man’s brow , an olive 
complexion marbled wnth red, a square nose, eyes of 
flame, hollow cheeks, with two long lines betraying much 
suffering, a mouth with a sardonic smile, and a small 
chin, nairow, and too short , crows’ feet on his temples , 
deep-set eyes, moving in their sockets like burning balls , 
but, in spite of all these indications of a violently passion- 
ate nature, his manner was calm, deeply resigned, and 
his voice of penetrating sweetness, which surprised me in 
Court by its easy flow , a true orator’s voice, now clear 
and appealing, sometimes insinuating, but a voice of 
thunder when needful, and lending itself to sarcasm to 
become incisive 

‘ Monsieur Albert Savaron is of middle height, neither, 
stout nor thin And his hands are those of a pre- 
late 

‘ The second time I called on him he received me in 
his bedroom, adjoimng the hbrary, and smiled at my 
astonishment when I saw there a wretched chest of 
drawers, a shabby carpet, a camp-bed, and cotton window- 
curtains He came out of his pnvate room, to which no 
one is admitted, as Jerome informed me , the man did not 
go in, but merely knocked at the door 

‘ The third time he was breakfasting in his hbrary on 
the most frugal fare , but on this occasion, as he had 
spent the night studying our documents, as I had my 
attorney with me, and as that worthy Monsieur Girardet 
is long-winded, I had leisure to study the stonger He 
certainly is no ordinary man There is more than one 
secret behind that fece, at once so ternble and so gentle, 
patient and yet impatient, broad and yet hollow I saw, 
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too, that he ftoopcd a little, like all men who hare »mc 
heavy burden to bear 

‘ Why did *o eloquent a man leave Pans ? For what 
purpose did he come to Besanfon? asked pretty Madame 
de Chavoncourt ‘ Could no one tell him how little 
chance a stranger haa of succeeding here ? The good 
folks of Besan^n will make me of him, but they will 
not allow him to rnate use of them. Why, having 
come, did he rnaVr so httle effort that it needed a freak 
of the President s to bnng him forward ? 

‘ After carefully studying that fine head,* said the Abb^, 
looking keenly at the Lady who had interrupted him, m 
such a way as to suggest that there was something he 
would not tell, ‘ anacspedally after hearing him this 
morning reply to one of the bigwig* of the Pans Bar. 
I believe that this m n who may be fivt-and*thjrty, will 
by and by rnaVr a great seniaoon 

‘Why should we discaa* him? You have gained 
your action, and paid him, said Mad me de WatteviUe, 
watching her daughter, who, all the nme the Vicar 
General had been spefllnng, seemed to hang on his 
bps. 

The con action changed, and no more was heard of 
Albert Savaron. 

The portrait sketched by the dcvciesi of the Vican 
General of the diocese had all the greater charm for 
Rosahe because there was a romance behind' it. For 
the fint ame in her bfe she had come across the mar 
vcUoui, the exceptional, which smiles on every youthful 
imagination, and which cunonty, so eager at Rosalie* 
age, ROC* forth to meet half way What an ideal being 
was this Albert — gloomy, unhappy, eloquent laborious, 
as compared by Mademoiselle de WatteviUe to that 
chubby &t Count, burstinR with health, paymg compli- 
menti, and talking of the &hions in the very nec of the 
splendour of the old Counts of Rapt. Amtd€e bad cost 
her many qoarreU and scoldings, and, indeed^ the knew 
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him only too well , while this Albert Savaron offered 
many enigmas to be solved. 

‘ Albert Savaron de Savarus,’ she repeated to herself 

Now, to see him, to catch sight of him f This was 
the desire of the girl to whom desire was hitherto 
unknown She pondered in her heart, in her fancy, in 
her brain, the least phrases used by the Abbe de Grancey, 
for all his words had told 

^ A fine forehead I ’ said she to herself, looking at the 
head of every man seated at the table , ‘ I do not see 
one fine one Monsieur de Soulas’ is too prominent , 
Monsieur de Grancey’s is fine, but he is seventy, and has 
no hair, it is impossible to see where his forehead 
ends ’ 

‘ What IS the matter, Rosalie, you are eating nothing 

‘ I am not hungry, mamma,’ said she ‘ A prelate’s 
hands ’ she went on to herself ‘ I cannot remember 
our handsome Archbishop’s hands, though he confirmed 
me ’ 

Finally, in the midst of her coming and going in the 
labyrinth of her meditations, she remembered a lighted 
■wmdow she had seen from her bed, gleaming through 
the trees of the two adjoining gardens, when she had 
happened to wake in the night . , . ‘Then that was 
his light I ’ thought she. ‘ I might see him * I will see 
him ’ 

‘ Monsieur de Grancey, is the Chapter’s lawsuit quite 
settled ? ’ said Rosalie point-blank to the Vicar-General, 
dunng a moment of silence 

Madame de Watteville exchanged rapid glances with 
the Vicar-General 

‘What can that matter to you, my dear child ? ’ she 
said to Rosalie, with an affected sweetness which made 
her daughter cautious for the rest of her days 

‘ It might be earned to the Court of Appeal, but our 
adversanes will think twice about that,’ replied the Abbe 

‘ I never could have believed that Rosalie would think 
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•bout a law*mt all through a dinner, remarked Madame 
de Wattevillc. 

‘Nor I other, taid Rosalie, in a dreai^ wa)r that 
made every one laugh ‘But Monsieur dc Grancey was 
»o full of It, that I wai intere*te<L’ 

The company rote from table and returned to the 
drawing-room All through the evening Rosahe listened 
m Albert Savaron ihoiild be mentioned again j but 
beyond the congratuliaont oflcicd by each new-comer to 
the Abbd on having gained hta suit, to which no one added 
any praiae of the advocate, no more waa said about it. 
Mademoiselle de Wattcville impantntly looked forward 
to bedtime. She had promis^ heraelf to wake at 
between two and three m the morning, and to look at 
Albert’t draring room windows. When the hour came, 
she felt almost pleasure in gaaing at the glimmer from 
the lawver’i candles that shone through the trees, now 
almost ctare of thar leaves. By the help of the strong 
sight of a young mrl, which cunotity seems to make 
longer, the saw Albert wndng, and toaed she could 
distm^sh the colour of the fuimturc, which she thought 
was ^ From the chimney above the roof rose a thick 
column of imoke. 

‘While all the world is sleeping, he is awake — hke 
God I thought she 

The education of girls brings with it such serious 
problems for the future of a nation 11 in the mother — 
that the Umvemty of France long since set itself the task 
of having nothing to do with It. Here 11 one of these pro- 
blems Ought girls to be informed on all pouitsf Ought 
their minds to be under restramt? It neeo not be said that 
the rdigiouj lytlciu, II oacof esUaint. If you enlighten 
them, you make them demons before thar time { 1/ you 
keep them from thinking, you end m the sudden e^cplosion 
so weil shown by Mohire m the char acter of Agna, and 
you leave tha supp «#r<i mind, so fi«h and clear-sedog, 
as swift and as k^cal as that of a savage, at the mercy 
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of an accident. This inevitable cnsis was brought on m 
Mademoiselle de Watteville by the portrait which one of 
the most prudent Abbes of the Chapter of Besan^on 
imprudently allowed himself to sketch at a dinner party. 

Next morning, Mademoiselle de Watteville, while 
dressing, necessarily looked out at Albert Savaron walking 
in the garden adjoining that of the Hotel de Rupt 

‘ What would have become of me,’ thought she, ‘ if he 
had lived anywhere else ? Here I can, at any rate, see 
him What is he thinking about 

Having seen this extraordinary man, though at a 
distance, the only man whose countenance stood forth in 
contrast with crowds of Besancon faces she had hitherto 
met with, Rosalie at once jumped at the idea of getting into 
his home, of ascertaining the reasons of so much mystery, 
of hearing that eloquent voice, of winning a glance from 
those fine eyes All this she set her heart on, but how 
could she achieve it ? 

All that day she drew her needle through her 
embroidery with the obtuse concentration of a girl who, 
like Agnes, seems to be thinking of nothing, but who 
is reflecting on thmgs in general so deeply, that her 
artifice is unfeiling. As a result of this profound medita- 
tion, Rosalie thought she would go to confession. Next 
morning, after mass, she had a bnef interview with the 
Abbe Giroud at Saint-Pierre, and managed so ingeniously 
that the hour for her confession was fixed for Sunday 
morning at half-past seven, before the eight o’clock Mass 
She committed herself to a dozen fibs m order to find 
herself, just for once, in the church at the hour when the 
lawyer came to Mass Then she was seized with an 
impulse of extreme affection for her father , she went to 
see him in his workroom, and asked him for all sorts of 
mformation on the art of turning, ending by advising 
him to turn larger pieces, columns After persuading 
her father to set to work on some twisted pillars, one of 
th^ di^tulties of the turner’s art, she suggested that he 
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should make use of a large heap of stones that lay (n the 
0 uddle of the garden to constnict a sort of grotto on 
which he might erect a little temple or Belvedere in 
which his twisted pillars could be us^ and shown oS* to 
»11 the world 

At the cbmaic of the pleasure the poor unoccupied 
man denved frem this scheme, Rosalie said, as she kissed 
him, ‘Aborc all, do not tell mamma who gave you the 
noQon ) she would scold me.* 

‘Do not be afraid ! rephed Monsieur de Wattcvillc, 
who groaned u bitterly si nis daughter under the tyranny 
of the terrible descendant of the Kupti, 

So Rosabe had a certain prospect of seeing ere long 
a charming observatory built, whence her eye would 
command the l*wvci*s private room And there are 
men for whose take young girls can carry out such 
mastcr-strokeiof diplomacy, wmle, for the most part, bite 
Albert Savaron, they know it not 
The Sunday so impaocntly looked for tmved, and 
Rosalie dressed with such carefulness as nude Manette, 
the ladies maid, smile 

‘ It It the first Gtne 1 ever knew Mademoiselle to be 
so fidgety, said Manette. 

‘ It strikes me,’ said Rosalie, with a glance at Manette, 
which brought poppies to her checks, ‘ that you too arc 
more particular on some days than on others.* 

As she went down the step^ across the courtyard, and 
through the gates, Rosalies heart beat, as cTerybody*i 
does m intiapation of a great event. Hitherto, she hsd 
never known what it was to walk in the stree ts for a 
moment she bad felt as though her mother must read her 
schemes on her brow, and forbid her going to confession, 
and she now felt new blood m her rccu the lifted them, 
as though she trod on fire. She had, of course, arranged 
to be with her confessor at a quartef-pait eight, tellmg 
her mother eight, so u to have about a quarter of an 
hour near Albert. She got to church Dcfbre Mass, 
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and after a short prayer, went to see if the Abbe Giroud 
were in his confessional, simply to pass the time, and she 
thus placed herself m such a way as to see Albert as he 
came mto church 

The man must have been atrociously ugly who did 
not seem handsome to Mademoiselle de WattcviUe in 
the frame of mind produced by her curiosity. And 
Albert Savaron, who was really very striking, made all 
the more impression on Rosalie because his mien, his 
walk, his carnage, everything down to his clothing, had 
the indescribable stamp which can only be expressed by 
the word Mystery 

He came in. The church, till now gloomy, seemed 
to Rosahe to be illuminated. The girl was fascinated 
by his slow and solemn demeanour, as of a man who 
bears a world on his shoulders, and whose deep gaze, 
whose very gestures, combine to express a devastating or 
absorbing thought. Rosahe now xmderstood the Vic^r- 
General’s words in their fullest extent Yes, those eyes 
of tawny brown, shot with golden lights, covered an 
ardour which revealed itself in sudden flashes Rosahe, 
with a recklessness which Mariette noted, stood in the 
lawyer’s way, so as to exchange glances with him , and 
this glance turned her blood, for it seethed and boiled as 
though Its warmth were doubled 

As soon as Albert had taken a seat. Mademoiselle de 
Watteville quickly found a place whence she could see him 
perfectly during all the time the Abbe might leave her. 
When Mariette said, ‘Here is Monsieur Giroud,’ it 
seemed to Rosalie that the interval had lasted no more 
than a few minutes By the time she came out from 
the confessional. Mass was over. Albert had left the 
church 

‘The Vicar-General was right,’ thought she ‘ He is 
unhappy Why should this eagle for he has the eyes 
of an eagle — swoop down on Besan^on ? Oh, I must 
know every thingJ But how ^ ’ 
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Under the tnurt of thl* new de»irc Rotthe Mt the 
•titchca of her wonted work with ocquinte prca»ion, 
and hid her mediaboni under a httle innocent air, which 
shammed iimpliaty to decade Madame dc Watteville. 

From that Sunday, when Madcmoliclle de Wattevillc 
had met that look, or, if you please, received this baptom 
of fire — a fine exprewjon of Napoleon i which may be 
well applied to love— she eagerly promoted the plan for 
the Bdvedcrc. 

‘ Mamma,' said she one day when two columns were 
turned, ‘my father has taken a cnguUr idea into hb 
head i he 11 turning columiu for a Belvedere he intends 
to erect on the heap of stones in the middle of the garden 
Do you approve of it ? It seems to me 

‘I approve ofcrerythlng your father does, said Madame 
de Wattcvllle drily, ‘and it a a wife s duty to submit to 
her husband even if she docs not approve of his ideas. 
Why should I object to a thing which is of no im 
portance m itselfi if only it amuses Monsieur de Watte- 
TiUef 

‘Well, because from thence we shall sec into Mon 
neur de Souks’ rooms, and Monsieur de Soulas will 
see US when we arc there Perhaps remarks may be 
made 

‘ Do you presume, Rosalie, to ginde your parents, and 
think you know more than they do of life and the 
proprieties ? 

‘Isay no more, mimma Besides, my kthcr said that 
there would be a room in the ^tto, where it would be 
cooL and where wc can coffee,* 

‘ Your kthcr has had an excellent idea,' said M*danic 
dc Wattevillc, who forthwith went to look at the 
columns. 

She nve her entire approbation to the Baron de 
WattcTille ■ design, while choosing for the erection of 
this monument a spot at the bottom of the garden, which 
could not be seen from Afonsicur do Smuai’ wmdows, 
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but whence they could perfectly see into Albert Savaron’s 
looms A builder was sent for, who undertook to con- 
struct a grotto, of which the top should be reached by 
a path three feet wide through the rock-work, where 
periwinkles would grow, ins, clematis, ivy, honeysuckle, 
and Virgima creeper. The Baroness desired that the 
inside should be lined with rustic woodwork, such as was 
then the fashion for flower-stands, with a looking-glass 
against the wall, an ottoman forming a box, and a table 
of inlaid bark. Monsieur de Soulas proposed that the 
floor should be of asphalte. Rosahe suggested a hanging 
chandelier of rustic wood. 

‘The Wattevilles are having somethmg charming done 
m their garden,’ was rumoured in Besan^on. 

‘ They are nch, and can afford a thousand crowns for 
a whim ’ 

‘ A thousand crowns I ’ exclaimed Madame de Chavon- 
coui t. 

‘Yes, a thousand crowns,’ cned young Monsieur de 
Soulas ‘ A man has been sent for from Pans to rusti- 
cate the interior, but it will be very pietty Monsieur 
de WatteviUe himself is making the chandeher, and has 
begun to carve the wood ’ 

‘ Berquet is to make a cellar under it,’ said an Abbe 

‘No,’ replied young Monsieur de Soulas, ‘he is raising 
the kiosk on a concrete foundation, that it may not be 
damp ’ 

‘ You know the veiy least things that are done in that 
house,’ said Madame de Chavoncourt sourly, as she 
looked at one of her great girls waiting to be marned for 
a year past. 

Mademoiselle de Watteville, with a little flush of 
pnde in thinking of the success of her Belvedere, dis- 
cerned in herself a vast superionty over every one about 
her. No one guessed that a little girl, supposed to be 
a vintless goose, had simply made up her mind to get a 
closer view of the lawyei Savaron’s pnvate study 
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Albert Saviron s bnlliint defirncc of the Cathedral 
Chapter was all the sooner forgotten because the envy 
of other lawyers was aroused. Also, Savaron, iaithiiil to 
bis seclusion, went nowhere. Havtng no fhends to cry 
him up, and seeing no one, ho ini:re»ed the chances of 
being forgotten which arc common to strangers In 
such a town is Besan^n Nevertheless, he pleaded 
three times at the Commerdal Tnbunal m three knotty 
rise* which had to be earned to the superior Court. He 
thus gained as clients four of the chief merchants of the 
place, who discemed m turn so much good sense and 
sound legal purview that they placed thar clums in 
Ins hands. 

On the day when the WattcviUe family inaugurated 
the Belvedere, Savaron also was foundmg a monument 
ThanJa to the connexnlons he bad owcutely formed 
among the upper class of merchants in Besanjon, he was 
starting a fortnightly paper, called the Eastern Review^ 
with the help of forty shares of five hundred francs each, 
taken up by his ten first clients, on whom be had 
impresvHi the necesdty for promoting the mtemts 
of Besan^on, the town where the traffic should meet 
between Mulhousc and Lyons, and the chief centre 
between Mulhousc and the iUione. 

To compete with Strasbourg, was it not needful t hat 
Besan^on should become a focus of enhgbtenment as 
well as of trade f The leadmg questions relating to the 
interests of EKiiau France co^d only be dealt with in a 
review What a glonous task to rob Strasbourg and 
Dijon of thar literary importance, to bring light to the 
of France, and compete with the ccntraiiting m 
fluenceofPansI These rcnectioni, put forward by Albert, 
were repeated by the ten merchants, who believed them 
to be thar own. 

Monacur Savaron did not rnmmit the blunder of 
putting his name m front j he left the finances of the 
concern to hii chief client. Monsieur Boucher, con 
o 
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nected by marriage with one of the gieat publishers of 
important ecclesiastical works , but he kept the editor- 
ship, with a share of the profits as founder The com- 
mercial Intel est appealed to Dole, to Dijon, to SaliiiS, 
to Neufchatel, to the Jura, Bourg, Nantua, Lous-le- 
Saulnier. The concurience was imated of the leaining 
and energy of every scientific student in the distncts of 
le Bugey, la Bresse, and Franche Comte By the in- 
fluence of commercial interests and common feeling, five 
hundred subscnbers weie booked in consideration of the 
low price the Review cost eight francs a quarter 

To avoid hurting the conceit of the provincials by 
refusing their articles, the lawyer hit on the good idea of 
suggesting a desire for the literary management of this 
Review to Monsieur Boucher’s eldest son, a young man 
of two-and-twenty, very eager for fame, to whom the 
snares and woes of hterary responsibilities were utterly 
unknown Albert quietly kept the upper hand, and 
made Alfred Boucher his devoted adheient Alfred was 
the only man in Besan^on with whom the king of the 
bar was on famihar terms Alfied came in the morning 
to discuss the articles for the next number with Albert 
in the garden It is needless to say that the tnal 
number contained a ‘ Meditation ’ by Alfred, which 
Savaron approved In his conversations with Alfred, 
Albert would let drop some great ideas, subjects for 
articles of which Alfred availed himself And thus the 
merchant’s son fancied he was making capital out of the 
great man To Alfred, Albert was a man of genius, of 
profound politics The commercial world, enchanted at 
the success of the Review^ had to pay up only three- 
tenths of their shares. Two hundred more subscribers, 
and the periodical would pay a dividend to the share- 
holders of five pel cent , the editor remaining unpaid 
This editing, indeed, was beyond pnce 

After the third number the Review was recognised for 
exchange by all the papers pubhshed in Fiance, which 
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Albert henceforth read at home. This third number 
included a tale ogned ‘A. S., and attributed to the 
fiunous lawyer In spite of the snnll attention paid by 
the higher arde of Besan^n to the Rtvteta, which wa* 
accused of Liberal fiews, this, the first novel produced 
m the county, came under discussion that mid-wintcr at 
Madame de dhavoncourt's, 

* Papa, said Rosalie, ‘a Rmtw is published in Besan- 
con > you ought to take it m j and keep it in your room, 
for TTrtmma would not let me read it, but you will lend 
It to me. 


Monneurde Wattevillc, eager to obey his dear Rosahe, 
who for the last five mooths had given him so many 
proo& of filial affectioa, — Monsieur de Wattcvillc went m 
person to subscribe for a year to the Easltm RevirWy and 
lent the four numbers already out to hk daughter In 
the course of the night Ro^e devoured the talc — the 
first she had ever read in her bfe — but she bad only 
known life for two month* past. Hence the effec t pro- 
duced on her by this work must not be judged by ordi 
nary rules. V^thout prejudice of any kind as to the 
greater or lea ment of thi* comporioon from the pen of 
a Pannan who had thus imported into the province the 
manner, the bnllmncy, if you will, of thd new hterary 
school. It could not 6ul to be a masterpiece to a young 
girl abandoning all her intelligence and her innocent 
heart to her first reading of this kind. 


Also, from what she had heard said, Rosalie had by 
intuition conceived a notion of it which strangely 
enhanced the mtcrest of this novel She hoped to find m 
It the sentiments, and perhaps something of the hfc of 
Albert. From the ftnt pages this opinion took so strong 
a hold on her, that after readmg the fragment to the enq 
she was cerum that it was no mistake Here, then, is 
this confession, m which, according to the entro of 
Madame de Chavoncouir* drawingroom, Albert had 
imitated some modern writers who, for lack of inventive 
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ness, relate their private joys, their private griefs, or the 
mystenous events of their own hfe. 

AMBITION FOR LOVE’S SAKE 

In 1823 two young men, having agreed as a plan for 
a holiday to make a tour through Switzerland, set out 
from Lucerne one fine morning in the month of July in 
a boat pulled by three oarsmen. They started for Fluelen, 
intending to stop at every notable spot on the lake of the 
Four Cantons The views which shut in the waters on 
the way from Lucerne to Fluelen offer every combina- 
tion that the most exacting fancy can demand of moun- 
tains and nvers, lakes and rocks, brooks and pastures, 
trees and tonents. Here are austere sohtudes and charm- 
ing headlands, smiling and tnmly kept meadows, forests 
Clowning perpendicular granite cliffs like plumes, de- 
serted but verdant reaches opening out, and valleys whose 
beauty seems the lovelier in the dreamy distance 

As they passed the pretty hamlet of Gersau, one of the 
friends looked for a long time at a wooden house which 
seemed to have been recently built, enclosed by a paling, 
and standing on a promontory, almost bathed by the 
waters As the boat rowed past, a woman’s head was 
raised against the background of the room on the upper 
story of this house, to admire the effect of the boat on the 
lake One of the young men met the glance thus 
indifferently given by the unknown fair 

‘Let us stop here,’ said he to his friend ‘ We meant 
to make Lucerne our head-quarters for seeing Switzer- 
land , you will not take it amiss, Leopold, if I change 
my mind and stay here to take charge of our possessions 
Then you can go where you please , my journey is 
ended Pull to land, men, and put us out at this village , 
we will breakfast here I will go back to Lucerne to 
fetch all our luggage, and before you leave you will 
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know in which house I take a lodging, where you will 
find me on your return.* 

* Here or at Lucerne, replied Leopold, * the difference 
It not to great that I need hinder )’Ou from following 
your whim.* 

These two youth* were fhends in the truest seme of 
the word They were of the tame age j they had learned 
at thv same school jand after studjin^g the law, they were 
tpending thar holiday in the classical tour in Sintzer 
land Lfopold, by hti fitther** dctennination, was 
already pledged to a place m a notary s office in Pans. 
Hn tpmt of recatude, hu gentleness, and the coolness of 
hit tenies and his brain, guaranteed him to be a doale 
□upiL Leopold could see himself a notary m Pant his 
life lay before him Ukc one of the high roads that aoss 
the plains of France, and he looked along ut whole 
leng^ with phiiotophical resignation 
TTie character of hu companion, whom we will call 
Rodolphe, presented a strong contrast with Leopold i, 
and thar antagoniim had no doubt had the rendt of 
tightening the bond that united them Rodolphe was 
the natural sort of a man of rank, who was cam^ off by 
a prenuture death before he could nuke any arrange^ 
menta for lecunng the means of exiitcncc to a woman 
he fondly losed and to Rodolphe. Thus cheated by a 
stroke of fiite, Rodolphe s mother had recourse to a 
heroic measure. She sold CTcrythmg she owed to the 
munificence of her cbUtfs father for a sum of more than 
a hundred thousand franca, bought with it a life annuity 
for herself at a high rate, and thus acquired an income of 
about thousand franca, resolving to devote the 

whole of it'^ the education of her son, so as to give him 
all the personal advantages that might help to make hii 
fortune, while saving, ttnet economy, a small capital 
to be his when he came of age. It was bold] it was 
counting on her own life j but without this boldness the 
good mother would certainly have found it impossible to 
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live and to bnng her child up suitably, and 
only hope, her future, the spring of all her joys. 

Rodolphe, the son of a most charming Parisian 
and a man of mark, a nobleman of Brabant, was 
with extreme sensitiveness From his infancy he had in 
everything shown a most ardent nature In him mere 
desire became a guiding force and the motive power of 
his whole being, the stimulus to his imagmation, the 
reason of his actions. Notwithstanding the pains taken 
by a clever mother, who was alarmed when she de- 
tected this predisposition, Rodolphe wished for things 
as a poet imagines, as a mathematician calculates, as a 
painter sketches, as a musician creates melodies. Tender- 
hearted, like his mother, he dashed with inconceivable 
violence and impetus of thought after the object of his 
desires , he annihilated time While dreaming of the 
fulfilment of his schemes, he always overlooked the 
means of attainment ‘When my son has children,’ 
said his mother, ‘he will want them born grown 
up’ 

This fine frenzy, carefully directed, enabled Rodolphe 
to achieve his studies with brilliant results, and to become 
what the English call an accomplished gentleman His 
mother was then proud of him, though still fearing a 
catastrophe if ever a passion should possess a heart at 
once so tender and so susceptible, so vehement and so 
kind Therefore, the judicious mother had encouraged 
the friendship which bound Leopold to Rodolphe and 
Rodolphe to Leopold, smce she saw in the cold and 
faithful young notary a guardian, a comrade, who might 
to a certain extent take her place if by some misfortune 
she should be lost to her son Rodolphe’s mother, still 
handsome at three-and-forty, had inspued Leopold with 
an ardent passion This circumstance made the two 
young men even more intimate 

So Leopold, knowing Rodolphe well, was not surpnsed 
to find him stopping at a village and giving up the 
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projected journey to Saint Gothard, on the strength of a 
single glance it the upper window of a house While 
breakfut was prepared for them at the Swan Inn, the 
friends walked round the hamlet and came to the neieh 
bourhood of the pretty new house i here, while gazing 
about him and talking to the InhabitantiL Rodolphe dis- 
covered the residence of some decent folk, who were 
wilhng to take him as a boarder, a scry frequent custom 
in Switzerland They offered bun a bcdirom looking 
over the lake and the mountains, and from whence he 
had a view of one of those immense sweeping reaches 
which, m this lak^ are the admiration of every traveller 
Thu house was divided by a roadway and a little creek 
from u. new house, where Rodolphe had caught sight of 
the unknown bur one s free. 

For a hundred frana a month Rodolphe was relieved of 
aQ thought for the necessanei of life. But, in considers 
Qon of the outlay the Stopfer couple expected to make, 
they bargained for three months residence and a month s 
payment in advance. Rub a Swiss nerer so little, and 
you find the usurer After brcakfiist, Rodolphe at once 
made himself at home by depositing m his room such 
property as he had brought with him for the journey 
to the oaint Gothard, ana he watched Leopold as he set 
out, moved by the spirit of routine, to carry out the 
excurron for himself and his friend When Rodolphe, 
sitting on a frUen rock on the shore, could no longer see 
Leopold’s boat, he turned to examine the new house with 
stol« glances, hoping to tee the frir unknown. Alas I 
he went in without its having given a sign of life. 
During dinner, In the company of Monsieur and Madame 
Stopfer, retired coopen from Ncufcbltel, he questioned 
them as to the neighbourhood, and ended by learning all 
he wanted to know about the lady, thanks to hi* hosts 
loquacity j for they wcic ready to pour out their budget of 
gossip without any pressing 

The fair strangers name was Fanny Lovelace This 
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name (pronounced Loveless) is that of an old Enghsh 
family, but Richardson has given it to a creation whose 
feme eclipses all others ' Miss Lovelace had come to 
settle by the lake for her father’s health, the physicians 
having recommended him the air of Lucerne These 
two English people had arrived with no other servant 
than a little girl of fourteen, a dumb child, much attached 
to Miss Fanny, on whom she waited very intelhgently, 
and had settled, two winters since, with Monsieur and 
Madame Bergmann, the retired head-gardeners of His 
Excellency Count Borromeo of Isola Bella and Isola 
Madre in the Lago Maggiore. These Swiss, who were 
possessed of an income of about a thousand crowns a 
year, had let the top story of their house to the Love- 
laces for three years, at a rent of two hundred francs a 
year. Old Lovelace, a man of mnety, and much broken, 
was too poor to allow himself any gratifications, and 
very raiely went out, his daughter worked to maintain 
him, translating English books, and wnting some herself. 
It was said. The Lovelaces could not afford to hire 
boats to row on the lake, or horses and guides to explore 
the neighbourhood 

Poverty demanding such pnvation as this excites all 
the greater compassion among the Swiss, because it de- 
pnves them of a chance of profit The cook of the 
estabhshment fed the three Enghsh boarders for a hundred 
francs a month inclusive In Gersau it was generally 
believed, however, that the gardener and his wife, in 
spite of their pretensions, used the cook’s name as a 
screen to net the little profits of this bargain. The 
Bergmanns had made beautiful gardens round their house, 
and had built a hothouse The flowers, the fruit, and 
the botanical rarities of this spot were what had induced 
the young lady to settle on it as she passed through 
Gersau. Miss Fanny was said to be nmeteen years old , 
she was the old man’s youngest child, and the object of 
his adulation About two months ago she had hired a 
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piano firom Luccrnp, for the seemed to be crazy about 
music. 

‘She loves fiowert and muse, and she is unmamed i 
thought Rodolphe j ‘ what good luck i 

The next day Rodolphe went to ask leave to vist the 
hothouses and garden*, which wcic beginning to be some- 
what fiimm in- The pemiitsoa was not immediately 
granted. The retired gardeners a*ked, ttrangcly enough, 
to see Rodolphe s passport it was sent to them at once. 
The paper was not returned to him oil next morning, 
by the hand* of the cook, who expreaed her masters 
pleasure in showing him thar place. Rodolphe went to 
the Bergmanm, not without a certain trepidation, known 
only persons of strong feelings, who go through as 
muen ^on in a moment as come men experience in a 
whole lifetiine- 

Aftcr dressing himself carefully to gratify the old 
gardener* of the Berromean Islands, whom be regarded 
as the warder* of his treasure, he went all over the 
grounds, looking at the house now and again, but with 
much caution ; the old couple treated hun wi^ evident 
distrust. But his attention was soon attracted by the 
little English deaf mute, m whom his discernment, 
though young as yet, enabled him to recognise a girl 
of A^mcin, or at least of Siahan. origin The child had 
the golden brown colour of a Havannah agar, eye* of 
fire, Armeman eyelids with lashes of very un Bnnsh 
length, hair black^ than black and under this almost 
ohve ifcin, smew* of ertraordmary strength and feverish 
alcrtne^ She looked at Rodolphe with am*v ngcunosity 
and efirontery, watching hi* every movement. 

‘ To whom doe* that httlc Moresco belong f he 
islrM worthy Madame Berpmann. 

‘To the English, Monsieur Bcrgmann replied 
‘ But »he never wa» bom m Engind 1 
‘They may have brought her from the Indies, said 
Madame Bcrgmann. 
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‘ I have been told that Miss Lovelace is fond of music 
I should be deliglited if, during the residence by the lake 
to which I am condemned by my doctor’s orders, she 
would allow me to join her.’ 

‘ They receive no one, and will not see anybody,’ said 
the old gardener. 

Rodolphe bit his lips and went away, without having 
been invited into the house, or taken into the part of 
the garden that lay between the front of the house and 
the shore of the little promontory On that side the 
house had a balcony above the first floor, made of wood, 
and covered by the roof, which projected deeply like the 
roof of a chalet on all four sides of the building, in the 
Swiss fashion Rodolphe had loudly praised the elegance 
of this arrangement, and talked of the view from that 
balcony, but all in vain When he had taken leave of 
the Bergmanns it struck him that he was a simpleton, 
like any man of spirit and imagmation disappointed of 
the results of a plan which he had believed would 
succeed 

In the evening he, of course, went out in a boat on the 
lake, round and about the spit 'oLland, to Brunnen and 
to Schwytz, and came in at nightfall From afar he 
saw the window open and brightly lighted , he heard the 
sound of a piano and the tones of an exquisite voice 
He made the boatmen stop, and gave himself up to the 
pleasure of listening to an Itahan air delightfully sung. 
When the singing ceased, Rodolphe landed and sent 
away the boat and rowers At the cost of wetting his 
feet, he went to sit down under the water-worn granite 
shelf crowned by a thick hedge of thorny acacia, by 
the side of which ran a long lime avenue in the Berg- 
manns’ garden By the end of an hour he heard steps 
and voices just above him, but the words that reached 
his ears were all Ituhan, and spoken by two women 

He took advantage of the moment when the two 
speakers weie at one end of the walk to shp noiselessly 
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to the other After half an hour of strugghng he got 
to the end of the avenue^ and there took up a position 
whence, without being *ecn or heard, he could watch the 
two women without bemg observed by them as they 
came towards him What was Rodolphe s amaxement 
on recognising the deaf mute as one of them she was 
talking to Miss Lovelace in Italian 

It was now eleven o clock at night. The stillness was 
80 perfect on the lake and around the dwelling, that the 
two women must have thought themselves tire j in all 
Gemu there could be no eyes open but theirs. Rodolphe 
supposed that the girl s dumbness must be a necessary 
deception From the "way in which they both spoke 
Italian, Rodolphe suspected that it was the mother tongue 
of both girls, and concluded that the name of English 
also hid some disguise. 

‘They are Itafian refugees, taid be to bimwlf, ‘out 
laws in fear of the Austnan or Sardinian pohee. T|ie 
young lady waits all it is dark to walk and talk in 
security 

He lay down by the side of the hedge, and crawled 
like a snake to End a way between two acaaa shrubs. 
At the mk of IciviDg his coat bchuid him, or tearing 
deep scratches in bis back, he got through the hedge 
when the so-called Miss Fanny and her pretended deaf 
and-dumb maid were at the other end of the path j then, 
when they bad come withm t wenty yards of him with 
out seeing him, for he was in the shadow of the hedge, 
and the moon was shimng bnghtly, he suddenly rose. 

‘ Fear nothing, said be in French to the Italian girl, 
‘ I am not a spy Y ou arc refugcei, I have guessed &it. 
I am a Frcnfhimn whom one £x)k from you has fixed 
at Ger sau * 

Rodolphe, startled by the acute pain caused by tome 
steel instrument piercing his side, fell like a log 

‘AV/ hin c$n tortrtf/* said the terrible dumb girL 

‘ Oh, Gina I * exclaimed the I^l 1 bn 
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‘ She has missed me,’ said Rodolphe, pulling from the 
wound a stiletto, which had been turned by one of the 
false ribs ^ But a little higher up it would have been 
deep in my heart I was wrong, Francesca,’ he went on, 
remembering the name he had heard little Gma repeat 
several times , ‘ I owe her no grudge, do not scold her. 
The happiness of speaking to you is well worth the pnck 
of a stiletto. Only show me the way out , I must get 
back to the Stopfers’ house. Be easy , I shall tell 
nothing ’ 

Francesca, recovenng from her astonishment, helped 
Rodolphe to rise, and said a few words to Gina, whose 
eyes filled with tears The two girls made him sit down 
on a bench and take off his coat, his waistcoat, and his 
cravat Then Gina opened his shirt and sucked the 
woimd strongly Francesca, who had left them, returned 
with a large piece of sticking-plaister, which she applied 
to the wound 

' You can walk now as far as your house,’ she said. 

Each took an arm, and Rodolphe was conducted to 
a side gate, of which the key was in Francesca’s apron 
pocket 

‘ Does Gina speak French ? ’ said Rodolphe to 
Francesca. 

‘ No. But do not excite yourself,’ replied Francesca 
with some impatience. 

'Let me look at you,’ said Rodolphe pathetically, 'for 
It may be long before I am able to come again ’ 

He leaned against one of the gate-posts contemplating 
the beautiful Italian, who allowed him to gaze at her 
for a moment under the sweetest silence and the sweetest 
night which ever, perhaps, shone on this lake, the king 
of Swiss lakes 

Francesca was quite of the classic Italian type, and such 
as imagination supposes or pictures, or, if you will, 
dreams, that Italian women are W^hat first struck 
Rodolphe was the grace and elegance of a figure evidently 
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powerful, though so slender as to appear fragile An 
amber paleness o^‘enpread her £jce, betrapng sudden m 
fcrcst, but it did not dim ihe v'oluptuoui glance of her 
liquid ercs of selretf blackness. A pair of hands as 
beautiful as ercr a Greek sculptor added to the polished 
arms of a statue grasped Rodolphes arm, and thar 
whiteness gleamed against his black coat. The rash 
Frenchman could but just discern the long, oval shape of 
her face, and a mcbncnolv mouth showing bnlUant teeth 
between the parted lips, fill!, fresh, and bngntly red. The 
exquisite lines of this face guaranteed to Francesca per 
manent beauty j but what most struck Rodolphc was 
the adonbic fiixdom, the Italian frankness of this 
woman, wholly absorbed as she was m her pity for 
btm 

Francesca said a word to Gina, who gave Rodolphc 
her arm as £ir as the Stopfers' door, and fled like a 
swallow as toon as she had rung 

‘These patriots do not pby at killing I * said Rodolphc 
to himself as he felt his sufTcnngi when he found hiir^f 
m his bed. ‘ “ Ntl lap f ” Gina would have pitched me 
into the lake with a stone tied to my neck. 

Next day he sent to Lucerne for the best surgeon 
there, and when he came, enjoined on him absolute 
secrecy, giving him to understand that his honour 
depended on it 

Leopold returned from his excunion on the day when 
his friend first got out of bed. Rodolphc made up a 
story, and twged him to go to Lucerne to fetch their 
luggage and letters. Lipoid brought back the most 
fbSl, the most dreadful news Roddphes mother was 
death While the two friends were on their way from 
Bile to Lucerne, the fatal letter, wntten by LrWpoltTs 
father, had reached Lucerne the day they left for 
Fluelen 

In spite of lyfopold's utmost prccaudoni, Rodolphc 
fell ill of a nervous fever As soon as Leopold taw his 
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friend out of danger, he set out for France with a power 
of attorney, and Rodolphe could thus remain at Gersau, 
the only place in the world where his grief could grow 
calmer. The young Frenchman’s position, his despair, 
the circumstances which made such a loss worse for him 
than for any other man, were known, and Secured him 
the pity and interest of every one at Gersau. Every 
morning the pretended dumb girl came to see him and 
bnng him news of her mistress. 

As soon as Rodolphe could go out he went to the 
Bergmanns’ house, to thank Miss Fanny Lovelace and 
her father for the interest they had taken m his sorrow 
and his illness. For the first time since he had lodged 
With the Bergmanns the old Italian admitted a stranger 
to his room, where Rodolphe was received with the 
cordiahty due to his misfortunes and to his being a 
Frenchman, which excluded all distrust of him 
Francesca looked so lovely by candle-hght that first 
evening that she shed a ray of bnghtness on his griev- 
ing heart Her smiles flung the roses of hope on his 
woe She sang, not indeed gay songs, but grave and 
solemn melodies suited to the state of Rodolphe’s heart, 
and he obsen'ed this touching care 

At about eight o’clock the old man left the young 
people without any sign of uneasiness, and went to his 
room When Francesca was tired of singing, she led 
Rodolphe on to the balcony, whence they perceived the 
sublime scenery of the lake, and signed to him to be 
seated by her on a rustic wooden bench 

‘Am I very indiscreet in asking how old you are, 
cara Francesca ? ’ said Rodolphe. 

‘ Nineteen,’ said she, ‘ well past.’ 

‘ If anything in the world could soothe my sorrow,’ 
he went on, ‘it would be the hope of ivinning you from 
your father, whatever your fortune may be So beauti- 
ful as you are, you seem to me ncher than a pn nee’s 
daughter. And I tremble as I confess to you the feelings 
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with whidi you hive impired me but tfiey are deep — 
they are ctemiL’ 

‘ Z(tt0 /’ end Francesca, laying a finger of her nght 
hind on her Ups, ‘Say no more I am not free. I 
have been mimed these three years. 

For 1 few minutes utter nlcnce reienetL When the 
IrtHan girl, alarmed it Rodolphes stillness, went close 
to hirp, she found that he hid unted, 

^ Pnert! she sud to herself ‘And I thought him 
cold. 


She fetched tome salts, and revived Rodolphe by malnng 
him smell it them, 

‘ Mimed f ’ said Rodolphe, loobng it Francesca, And 
then hit tears flowed freely 

‘Child! md she. ‘Bat there still is hope. My 
V aband u ’ 

^ Eighty ? Rodolphe pat in 

No, Slid she with a smile, ‘but axty five. He has 
disguised himself as much older to mislead the police. 

/ 'Dearest, said Rodo^he, ‘a few more shocks of this 
^d and I ihill die. Only when you have known me 
twenty years wiU you understand the itrength and power 
of my heart, and the nature of its aspirations for hippi 
nc». This plant, he went on, pointing to the yellow 
jasmine which covered the balustrade, ‘docs not climb 
more eagerly to Sp 'CAd itself In the sunbeams than I have 
clung to you for this month past. I love you with 
uniaue paaoon That love will be the secret fount of 
my life — I may posBblv die of it, 

‘ Oh I Frenchman, rrenchman! said she, emphasmng 
her cTflaTTQtion with a bttle Incredulous gnmace. 

‘ Shall L not be to to yftc a Hsx. 

hands of time ? said he gravely ' But know this if 
you are in earnest in what you have allowed to cM^pe 
you, I wiU wait for you feithfuily, without sufienng any 
other attachment to grow up in my heart. 

She looked at him doubtfully 
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^None,’ said he, ‘not even a passing fancy I have 
my fortune to make , you must have a splendid one, 
nature created you a princess ’ 

At this word Francesca could not repress a faint smile, 
which gave her fece the most bewitching expression, 
something subtle, hke what the great Leonardo has so 
well depicted in the Gtoconda This smile made Rodolphe 
pause. ‘ Ah yes • ’ he went on, ‘ you must suffer much 
from the destitution to which exile has brought you 
Oh, if you would make me happy above all men, and 
consecrate my love, you would treat me as a fnend 
Ought I not to be your friend My poor mother has 
left sixty thousand francs of savings , take half’ 

Francesca looked steadily at him. This piercing gaze 
went to the bottom of Rodolphe’s soul 

‘We want nothing, my work amply supphes our 
^ luxuries,’ she rephed in a grave voice 

‘ And can I endure that a Francesca should work ? ’ 
cned he ‘ One day you will return to your country 
and find all you left there ’ Again the Itahan girl looked 
at Rodolphe. ‘ And you will then repay me what you 
may have condescended to borrow,’ he added, with an 
expression full of delicate feehng 

‘ Let us drop this subject,’ said she, with incomparable 
dignity -of gesture, expression, and attitude ‘ Make a 
splendid fortune, be one of the remarkable men of yom 
country , that is my desire Fame is a drawbridge 
which may serve to cross a deep gulf Be ambitious if 
you must I beheve you have great and powerful talents, 
but use them rather for the happiness of mankind than 
to deserve me , you will be all the greater in my eyes.’ 

In the course of this conversation, which lasted two 
hours, Rodolphe discovered that Francesca was an 
enthusiast for Liberal ideas, and for that worship of 
^hberty which had led to the three revolutions in Naples, 
daueli^°^^ ^^d Spain On leaving, he was shown to the 
° *■ by Gma, the so-called mute. At eleven o’clock 
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no one was astir m the milage, there was no fear of 
Iittcnenj Rodolphe took Gina into a comer, and asked 
her in a low voice and bad Itadun, ‘Who are jour 
master and mistress, child ? Tell me, I will give you 
this fine new gold piece. 

‘ Monsieur, said the girl, taking the com, ‘my master 
IS the famous bookseller Lamporam of Milan, one of the 
leaders of the revolution, and the conspirator of all others 
whom Austna would most like to have tn the Spielberg * 
‘ A bookseller s wife ! Ah, so much the better,’ thought 
he j ‘ we arc on an equal footing — And wlat is her 
family ? he added, ‘ for the looks like a queen. 

‘ All Italian women do, replied Gina proudly ‘ Her 
father's name is Colonna. 

Emboldened br Francescas modest rani^ Rodolphe 
had an awmng ntted to hit boat and cushions m the 
stem. When this was done, the lover came to propose 
to Francesca to come out on the lake. The Italian 
accepted, no doubt to carry out her part of a young 
Engush Miss in the eyes of the villagers, but the brought 
Gina with her Fran«.cSc^ Cobmut lightest actions 
betrayed a tupenor education and the highest social rank. 
By the way in which the cook her place at the end of the 
bait Rodolphe felt himself in tome tort cut off from 
her, and, m the free of a look of pride worthy of an 
anstociat, the familtantT be had intended fell dead. By 
a glance Francesca made herself a princcts, with all the 
prerogativct the might have emoyed m the Middle Ages, 
ohe tee m ed to have read the thoughts of this vassal who 
wai to audaaout at to constitute himself her protector 
Already, m the ftxnuturc of the room where Francesca 
had recaved hiim in her dress, and m the vanout tnfles 
the m ade use R.odolpihe had detected mdicationt of a 
tupenor character and m fine fortune- All these observa 
tiont now recurred to hit mind he bc<^nip thoughtful 
after haviM been trampled on, as it were, by Francesca t 
digraty Gina, her half grown-up ctmjid^e^ also teemed 
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to have a mocking expression as she gave a covert or a side 
glance at Rodolphe. This obvious disagreement between 
the Italian lady’s rank and her manners was a fresh puzzle 
to Rodolphe, who suspected some further trick hke 
Gina’s assumed dumbness. 

‘Where would you go, Signoia Lamporani'” he asked. 

‘Towards Lucerne,’ leplied Francesca in French 

‘ Good I ’ said Rodolphe to himself, ‘she is not startled 
by heanng me speak her name , she had, no doubt, foreseen 
that I should ask Gina she is so cunning What is 
your quarrel with me i” he went on, going at last to sit 
down by her side, and asking her by a gesture to give 
him her hand, which she withdrew. ^ You are cold and 
ceremonious , what, in colloquial language, we should 
call s/w 

‘ It is true,’ she replied with a smile. ‘ I am wrong. 
It IS not good manners, it is vulgar. In French you 
would call It inartistic It is better to be frank than to 
harbour cold or hostile feelings towards a friend, and you 
have already proved yourself my friend. Perhaps I have 
gone too far with you. You must have taken me to b^ 
a very ordinary woman ’ Rodolphe made many signs cr 
denial ‘Yes,’ said the bookseller’s wife, going o\ 
without noticing this pantomime, which, however, she 
plainly saw ‘ I have detected that, and naturally I have 
reconsidered my conduct. Well I I will put an end to 
everything by a few words of deep truth Understand 
this, Rodolphe I feel in myself the strength to stifle a 
feeling if it were not in harmony with my ideas or 
anticipation of what true love is I could love as we can 
love in Italy, but I know my duty No intoxication can 
make me forget it Mamed without my consent to that 
poor old man, I might take advantage of the liberty he 
so generously gives me , but three years of marned hfe 
imply acceptance of its laws. Hence the most vehement 
passion would never make me utter, even involuntarily, a 
wish to find myself free. 
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‘Emilio know* my chmctcr He knotrs that with- 
out my heart, which ii my own, and which I might give 
away, I ihould ncrer aBow any one to take my hand 
Tbit IS why I ha^e lust reAised it to you I desire to be 
loved and waited for with fidelity, nobleness, ardour, 
while all I can give is infinite tenderness of which the 
etpresaon may not overstep the boundary of the heart, 
the permitted neutral ground. All this being thoroughly 
undentood — Ohl* she went on with a girlish raturc, 
‘ I %vill be as coqucttiib, as gay, as glad, as a child which 
knows nothing of the dangers of iamihanty 

Thu plain and frank declaranon was made tn a tone, 
an accent, and supported by a look which gave it the 
dcc^t stamp of truth 

‘A Pnneess Colonru could not have spoken better, 
laid Rodolphe, smibng 

‘Is that, she answered with some haughtiness, ‘a 
reflection on the humbleness of my birth ? Must your 
love flaunt a coat-of arms? At Milan the noblest names 
arc written over shop-doors Sforra^ Canova, Visconti, 
Tnvulxio, Uronl j there arc Archintos apothecaries j 
but, bellcvc-mc, though I keep a shop, I have the feelings 
of a duchess. 

* A reflection ? Nay, Madame, I meant It fof praise. 

‘ By a comparison ? ' she said ar^ly 

‘Ah, once for all, said ht ‘not to torture me if my 
words should lU oepren my fcchngi, understand that my 
love IS pt fevt j it carries with it absolute obedience and 
res p e c t.* 

She bowed as a woimm satisfied, and said, ‘Then 
Monsieur accepts the treaty ? ^ 

‘Yes, said he, ‘I can understand i at in a rich and 
powi^fiil feminine nature the fiiculty of loving ought not 
to be wasted, and that you, out of delicacy, wnhed to 
jcJUtun it. Ah) Francesca, at my age tenderness re 
qmtcd,and by so sublime, so royally dutiful a creature as 
you are — why, it is the fulfilment of all my wishes To 
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love you as you desire to be loved is not that enough 
to make a young man guard himself against every evil 
folly •’ Is It not to concentrate all his powers in a noble 
passion, of which in the future he may be proud, and 
which can leave none but lovely memories ? If you could 
but know with what hues you have clothed the chain of 
Pilatus, the Rigi, and this superb lake ’ 

‘ I want to Imow,’ said she, with the Italian artlessness 
which has always a touch of artfulness. 

‘Well, this hour will shine on all my life like a 
diamond on a queen’s brow,’ 

Francesca’s only reply was to lay her band on 
Rodolphe’s. 

‘ Oh dearest • for ever dearest I Tell me, have you 
never loved ? ’ 

‘ Never.’ 

‘ And you allow me to love you nobly, looking to 
heaven for the utmost fulfilment ? ’ he asked. 

She gently bent her head Two large tears rolled 
down Rodolphe’s cheeks. 

‘ Why > what is the matter ? ’ she cried, abandoning 
her imperial manner. 

‘ I have now no mother whom I can tell of my happi- 
ness , she left this earth without seeing what would have 
mitigated her agony ’ 

‘ What ? ’ said she 

‘ Her tenderness replaced by an equal tenderness ’ 

^Pcfuero mtof^ exclaimed the ItaJiaii, much touched 
‘ Beheve me,’ she went on after a pause, ‘it is a very 
' sweet thing, and to a woman, a strong element of fidehty 
to know that she is all in il on earth to the man she 
loves , to find him lonely, with no family, with nothing 
in his heart but his love in short, to have him wholly 
to herself.’ 

When two lovers thus understand each other, the heart 
feels delicious peace, supreme tranquillity. Certainty is 
the basis for which human feehngs crave, for it is never 
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backing CO reltgtoui sentiment} nun ti alvra^ cciUin of 
bang fully repaid by God Love nacr believes itself 
secure but by this resemblance to divine Ime And the 
raptures of that moment must hare been fully felt to be 
understood j !t is unique In life it can never return no 
more, alas ! than the emotions of youth* To bclie\e in 
a w o man, to make her )’our human religion, the fount of 
life, the secret luminary of all your least thoughts 1 — Is not 
this a second birth? And a young man mingles with 
this Io\c a little of the feeling he had for his mother 

Rodolphe and Francesca for some time remained in 
perfect ulcncc, amvvcilng each other by sympathetic 
glances full of thoughts. They undentood each other m 
me midst of one of the most bHUunfuI scenes of Nature, 
whose glones, interpreted by the glory m thnr hearts, 
helped to stamp on thnr minds the most fu^cise details 
of that unique hour There had not been tne slightest 
shade of fnioUc) in Francesca s conduct It was noble, 
large, and without any second thought. This mag 
runimity struck Rodolphe orcatly, for in it he recognised 
the dlfrcrcncc b e t w e en the Italian and the Frenchwoman. 
The waters, the land, the sky, the woman, all were 
grandiose and suave, even ihdr line in the midst of this 
picture, so vast in Its expanse:, to rich in detail, where the 
sternness of the snowy peaks and thnr hard folds standing 
dearly out against the blue sky, reminded Rodolphe of 
the arcumstances which Lmited his happiness a lovely 
country shut m by snows. 

This delightful intoxication of soul was destined to 
be disturbed A boat was apprcaching from Lucerne i 
Gina, who had been watching it actcntivciy, gave a 
^ful start, though faithful to her part as a mute. The 
bark came nearer 1 when at length Francesca could dis- 
tinguish the eicea on beard, she exclaimed, ‘Tito ! * as 
she perceived a young man. She stood upwind remained 
standuig at the nsk of bang drowned ‘^tol Tito I 
cned she, waving her handkerchief 
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Tito desired the boatmen to slacken, and the two 
boats pulled side by side. The Italian and Tito talked 
with such extreme rapidity, and in a dialect imfamihar to 
a man who hardly knew even the Italian of books, that 
Rodolphe could neither hear nor guess the dnft of this 
conversation. But Tito’s handsome face, Francesca’s 
familiarity, and Gina’s expression of delight, all aggrieved 
him. And indeed no lover can help being ill pleased at 
finding himself neglected for another, whoever he may 
be Tito tossed a little leather bag to Gina, full of 
gold no doubt, and a packet of letters to Francesca, who 
began to read them, with a farewell wave of the hand 
to Tito 

‘‘ Get quickly back to Gersau,’ she said to the boatmen. 
‘ I will not let my poor Emilio pine ten minutes longer 
than he need.’ 

‘ What has happened ? ’ asked Rodolphe, as he saw 
Francesca finish reading the last letter 

‘ La liberta > ’ she exclaimed, with an artist’s 
enthusiasm 

‘ E denaro I ’ added Gma, like an echo, for she had 
found her tongue. 

‘Yes,’ said Francesca, ‘no more poverty > For more 
than eleven months have I been working, and I was 
beginning to be tired of it I am certainly not a literary 
woman.’ 

‘ Who IS this Tito ? ’ asked Rodolphe 

‘ The Secretary of State to the financial department 
of the humble shop of the Colonnas, in other words, the 
son of our ragtonato. Poor boy I he could not come by 
the Saint-Gothard, nor by the Mont-Cenis, nor by the 
Simplon , he came by sea, by Marseilles, and had to cross 
France Well, in three weeks we shall be at Geneva, and 
living at our ease Come, Rodolphe,’ she added, seeing 
sadness overspread the Pansian’s face, ‘ is not the Lake of 
Geneva quite as good as the Lake of Lucerne ? ’ 

‘But allow me to bestow a regret on the Bergmanns’ 
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delightful bouic,* said Rodolph^ pointing to tho little 
promontory 

‘Come tnd dine with us to add to your assoaaaoni, 
pmre mas, said sht ‘ This i» a great day j we are out 
of danger My mother wntta that withm a yen there 
wlH be an amnesty Oh I Aj ^ara patna ' 

Theaethree words made Gina weep. ‘ Another winter 
her^ said she, ‘and I should have b«n dead I * 

‘Poof httle Sicilian kid I said Francesca, stroking 
Gma 8 head with an ocpression and an affection which 
made Rodolphe long to be so caressed, even if it were 
without love 

The boat grounded j Rodolphe sprang on to the sand, 
offered his hand to the Italian lady, escorted her to tho 
door of the Bergmanns house, and went to dress and 
return u soon as possible. 

When he jom^ the Ubranan and his wife, who wcic 
sitting on the balcony^ Rodolphe co-uld scarcely repress 
an ex'‘lamation of furpnse at seeing the prodigious change 
which the good news bad producra in the old man He 
now taw a man of about sixty, caLuuely well picaCived, 
a lean Italian, as straight as an 1, with hair still black 
though thm and showing a white skull, with bnght 
eyes, a full set of white tecthj a face like Cxsar, and on 
his diplomatic lips a sardomc smile, the almost Bdse 
smile under which a man of good breeding hides hts 
real fwhngi. 

‘Here is my husband under his natural form, said 
gravely 

* He IS quite a new acquaintance, rephed Rodolphe, 
bewildered 

‘ Quite,* said the libianiui j ‘ I have played many a 
part, and know well how to make up Ah I I played 
one m Pans under the Empire, with Boumenne, Madame 
Murat, Madame d Abranat * tutt} fuanit Evcj^lhfng 
we take the trouble to learn m our youth, even the most 
futile, IS of use. If my wife had not received a man s 
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education an unheard-of thing in Italy I should have 
been obliged to chop wood to get my living here Povera 
Francesca ^ who would have told me that she would some 
day mauitam me f ’ 

As he listened to this worthy bookseller, so easy, so 
affable, so hale, Rodolphe scented some mystification, 
and preserved the watchful silence of a man who has 
been duped 

‘ Che avete^ signor ^ ’ Francesca asked with simplicity. 
‘ Does our happiness sadden you ^ ’ 

‘ Your husband is a young man,* he whispered m her 
ear. 

She broke into such a frank, infectious laugh that 
Rodolphe was still more puzzled. 

‘ He is but sixty-five, at your service,’ said she , ‘ but 
I can assure you that even that is something to be 
thankful for ' ’ 

‘ I do not like to hear you jest about an affection so 
sacred as this, of which you yourself prescnbed the 
conditions ’ 

‘ Zitto ^ ’ said she, stamping her foot, and looking 
whether her husband were listenmg. ‘ Never disturb 
the peace of mmd of that dear man, as simple as a child, 
and with whom I can do what I please. He is under 
my protection,’ she added. ‘If you could know with 
what generosity he risked his life and fortune because I 
was a Liberal ' for he does not share my political opinions 
Is not that love. Monsieur Frenchman '* But they 
are hke that in his family Emilio’s younger brother 
was deserted for a handsome youth by the woman he 
loved He thrust his sword through his own heart ten 
minutes after he had said to his servant, “I could of 
course kiH my nval, but it would grieve the Dwa too 
deeply ” ’ 

This mixture of dignity and banter, of haughtiness 
and playfulness, made Francesca at this moment the most 
fescinatmg creature in the worldt The dinner and the 
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evening wtic full of cheerfulness, justified, indeed, by the 
relief of the two refugees, but depresring to Rodolphe. 

‘ Can she be fickle ? he asked himsdf as he returned 
to the Stopfers house. ‘She ajrmpathised in my sorrow, 
and I cannot take part in her joy 1* 

He blamed hirnt^lf Justifying this girl wife. 

‘ She has no tamt of hypocniy, and a earned awav by 
impulse,’ thought he, ‘and I want her to be like a 
Parisian w^rnan 

Next day and the following days, in fact, for twenty 
days after, Kodolphe spent all ha ome at the gmannr, 
watching Francesca without having dcLcjmined to watch 
her In some souls admiranon a not independent of a 
certain penctraaom The young Frenrhman discerned 
in Francesca the imprudence of girlhood, the true nature 
of a woman as yec unbroken, sometimes stnigglmg 
against her krve, and at other moments gelding and or 
nu away by it. The old man certamly behaved to her as 
a fiacher to ms daughter, and Francesca treated him with 
a deeply felt gratitude which roused her Instinctive noble 
ness The nttadon and the woman were to Rodolphe 
an impenetrable enigma, of which the solution attracted 
him more and more. 

These last days wac full of secret joys, alternating 
with melancholy moods, with tiffs and quarrels even 
more delightful than the ho\irs when Rodolphe and 
Francesca wcic of one mind. And he was more and 
more fascmited by this tenderness apart from wnt, always 
and m all thmgs the same, an affection that waa jealous 
of mere nothings — already f 

‘You care very much for luxury ? * said he one evemag 
to Francesca, who was expressing her wish to get away 
from Gersau- where she miased many things. 

‘II’ cnea she. ‘ I love luxury as I love the arts, as 
I love a picture by RaphacL a fine horse, a beautiful 
day, or the Bay of Naples. Emiho, she went on, ‘have 
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I ever complained here dunng our days of priva- 
tion f' ’ 

‘You would not have been youiselfif you had,’rephed 
the old man gravely. 

‘After all, is it not in the nature of plain folks to 
aspire to grandeur ? ’ she asked, with a mischievous 
glance at Rodolphe and at her husband ‘ Were my feet 
made for fatigue ? ’ she added, putting out two pretty 
little feet ‘My hands’ and she held one out to 
Rodolphe ‘ were those hands made to work ? Leave 
us,’ she said to her husband , ‘ I want to speak to him ’ 
The old man went into the diawing-room with sublime 
good faith , he was sure of his wife 

‘ I will not have you come with us to Geneva,’ she 
said to Rodolphe ‘ It is a gossiping town Though I 
am far above the nonsense the world talks, I do not 
choose to be calumniated, not for my own sake, but for 
his I make it my pnde to be the glory of that old man, 
who IS, after all, my only protector We aie leaving, 
stay here a few days When you come on to Geneva, 
call first on my husband, and let him introduce you to 
me Let us hide our gieat and unchangeable affection 
from the eyes of the world. I love you , you know it , 
but this IS how I will prove it to you you shall nevei 
discern in my conduct anything whatever that may 
arouse your jedousy.’ 

She drew him into a corner of the balcony, kissed him 
on the forehead, and fled, leaving him in amazement 
Next day Rodolphe heard that the lodgers at the Berg- 
manns’ had left at daybreak It then seemed to him 
intolerable to remain at Gersau, and he set out for 
Vevay by the longest route, starting sooner than 
was necessary. Attracted to the waters of the lake 
where the beautiful Italian awaited him, he reached 
Geneva by the end of October To avoid the discom- 
forts of the town he took rooms in a house at Eaux- 
Vives, outside the walls As soon as he was settled, his 
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first care was to ask his landlord, a retired icwcUer, 
whether some Italian refugees from Milan had not 
lately come to reside at Geneva. 

‘Not to Ar as I knowJ replied the man ‘Pnnee 
and PrmccB Colonna of Rome have taken Monsieur 
Jcanrenaud’i place for three yean j it it one of the 
finest on the lake It Is ntuated between the Villa 
Diodaa and that of Monsieur Lafin-dc Dieti, let to the 
Vicomtcssc de Bcaus^ant. Pnnee Colonna hat come to 
see his daughter and hit uon-in-law Pnnee Gandolphint, 
a NcopoUtan- or if you like, a Sicilian, an old adherent of 
King Muiari, and a victim of the last revolution These 
arc me last arrivals at Geneva, and they are not Milanese 
Serious steps had to be taken, and the Popei interest 
in the Colonna family was invoked, to obtain permission 
from the foreign powers and the King of Naples for the 
Pnnee and Pnav^sic Gandolpbini to live here, Geneva 
IS anxious to do nothing to displease the Holy Alliance 
to which It owts its independence. Oirr part is not to 
ruffle fbragn courts there are many foragners here, 
Rirwant md English. 

‘ Even some GrCTcvcsc.* 

‘Yes, Monsieur, our lala is 10 fine I Lord Byron lived 
here about seven years it the Villa Diodari, wmch every 
one goes to see now, bke Coppet and Femey 

‘You cannot tell me whether within a week or so a 
bookseller from Milan has 03 me with bis wife — named 
Lamponni, one of the leaders of the last revolution ? ’ 

‘I could easily find out by going to the Foragnen 
Qub, said the jeweller 

R^olphes fint walk was very naturally to the Villa 
Diodati, the residence of Lord Bvron, whose recent 
death added to m attracdvcncas for Is not death the 
coQsecradon of g^us f 

The road to Ijiux Vives follows the shore of the laVi»^ 
and, bke all the roads in Switzerland, is very ruijuw j m 
tome spots, in consctjucncc of the configuration of the 
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hilly ground, there is scarcely space for two carnages to 
pass each other. 

At a few yards from the Jeanrenauds’ house, which he 
was approaching without knowing it, Rodolphe heard 
the sound of a carnage behind him, and, finding himself 
in a sunk road, he climbed to the top of a rock to leave 
the road free Of course he looked at the approaching 
carnage an elegant English phaeton, with a splendid pair 
of English horses He felt quite dizzy as he beheld in this 
carnage Francesca, beautifully dressed, by the side of an 
old lady as hard as a cameo. A servant blazing with gold 
lace stood behind Francesca recognised Rodolphe, and 
smiled at seeing him like a statue on a pedestal. The 
carnage, which the lover followed with his eyes as he 
chmbed the hill, turned in at the gate of a country 
house, towards which he ran 

‘ Who lives here ? ’ he asked of the gardener 
‘ Prince and Pnncess Colonna, and Prince and Pnncess 
Gandolphini ’ 

‘ Have they not just dnven in ? ’ 

‘Yes, sir ’ 

In that instant a veil fell from Rodolphe’s eyes , he 
saw clearly the meaning of the past 

‘ If only this is her last piece of tnckery I ’ thought 
the thunder-struck lover to himself 

He trembled lest he should have been the plaything of 
a whim, for he had heard what a capriccio might mean in 
an Italian But what a crime had he comimtted in the 
eyes of a woman in accepting a born pnncess as a 
citizen’s wife* in beheving that a daughter of one of the 
most illustnous houses of the Middle Ages was the wife 
of a bookseller * The consciousness of his blunders 
increased Rodolphe’s desire to know whether he would 
be ignored and repelled. He asked for Pnnce Gandol- 
phim, sending in his card, and was immediately received 
by the false Lamporani, who came forward to meet him, 
welcomed him with the best possible grace, and took 
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him to walk on a terrace whence there wai a new of 
Genevaj the Jura, the hills cohered with nllas, and 
below them a wide c^tpansc of the lake. 

‘My wife IS fiuthful to the lakes, you see,* herenurked, 
after pointing out the details to his nsitor ‘We ha\c 
a sort of concert this evening/ he added, as they returned 
to the splendid ViUi Jcinrcnaud * I hope you will do me 
and the Pnneess the pleasure of scang you Two 
months of poverty endured in indmacy are equal to years 
offncndship. 

Though he was consumed by curiosity. Rodolphe 
dared not ask to see the Pnneess { he slowly made his 
way back to Eiux Vires, looking forward to the mcning 
In'a few hours hii pasnon, great as it had already been, 
was augmented by his anxiety and by suspense as to 
future events. He now understood the necessity for 
mking himsdf fiunous, that be might some day find 
himself soaally speaking, on a lere) with his idol In 
hii eyes Francesca was made really great by the sim- 
pha^ and ease of her conduct at Gemu Pnneess 
Coloruiaa haughtiness, so evidently natural to her, 
alarmed Rodol^e, who would find enemies m Francesca s 
iather and mother — at least so he might expect) and 
the which Pnneess GandoJpbim had so itnctly 

emoined on him now struck him as a wonderful proof of 
affection By not choosing to compromise the future, 
had she not confessed that she loved him ? 

At last nine o clock struck ) Rodolphe could get into 
a carnage and say with an emotion that is very in 
tcHIgiblc, ‘ To the VflU Jcinrcnaud — to Prmcc Gan 
dolpnmi s. 

At last he nw Francesca, but vnthout being seen by 
her The Princess was standing quite near the piano. 
Her beautiful hair, so thick and long, was bound with a 
golden fillet. Her fiicc, in the hght of wax har^ 

the bnlliant pallor pcciunr to Italians, and which looks 
ita beat only by artificial light. She was m full evening 
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dress, showing her fascinating shoulders, the figure of 
a girl and the arms of an antique statue Her sublime 
beauty was beyond all possible rivalry, though there 
were some charming English and Russian ladies present, 
the prettiest women of Geneva, and other Italians, among 
them the dazzling and illustrious Princess Varese, and 
the famous singer Tinti, who was at that moment 
singing 

Rodolphe, leaning against the door-post, looked at the 
Pnncess, turning on hei the fixed, tenacious, attracting 
gaze, charged with the full, insistent will which is con- 
centrated in the feeling called desire, and thus assumes 
the nature of a vehement command. Did the flame of 
that gaze reach Francesca ? Was Francesca expectmg 
each instant to see Rodolphe ^ In a few mmutes she 
stole a glance at the door, as though magnetised by this 
current of love, and her eyes, without reserve, looked 
deep into Rodolphe’s A slight thnll quivered through 
that superb face and beautiful body , the shock to her 
spirit reacted . Francesca blushed • Rodolphe felt a 
whole life in this exchange of looks, so swift that it can 
only be compared to a lightning flash But to what 
could his happiness compare ^ He was loved. The 
lofty Pnncess, in the midst of her world, m this hand- 
some villfi, kept the pledge given by the disguised exile, 
the capncious beauty of Bergmanns’ lodgmgs The 
intoxication of such a moment enslaves a man for life I 
A faint smile, refined and subtle, candid and triumphant, 
curled Pnncess Gandolphim’s lips, and at a moment 
when she did not feel herself observed she looked at 
Rodolphe with an expression which seemed to ask his 
pardon for having deceived him as to her rank. 

When the song was ended Rodolphe could make his 
way to the Pnnce, who graciously led him to his wife. 
Rodolphe went through the ceremonial of a formal 
mtroduction to Prmcess and Prince Colonna, and to 
Francesca. When this was over, the Pnncess had to 
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take part m the pjninuj quartette, AfJ manca la VMty which 
wai Juijg by her with Tind, with the famoui tenor 
GcnovcK, and with a well-known Italian Pnnee then >n 
exile, whose voice, if he had not been a Pnnee, would 
have made him one of the Princes of Art. 

‘ Take that scat, said Francesca to Rodolphe, ^indng 
to her own chair I think there is some 

mistake in my name j I have for the last minute been 
Princess Rodolphlni ’ 

It was laid with an artless grace which revived. In 
this avowal hidden beneath a jest, the happy days at 
Genau Rodolphe revelled in the exquisite sensation 
of liiteninff to the voice of the woman he adored, while 
sitting so close to her that one cheek was almost touched 
by the stud* of her dress and the gauze of her scarf But 
When, at such a moment. Mi manca la vtct is bang sung, 
and by the finest voices in Italy, it is casv to understand 
what It was that brought the tears to Rocoipbe s e^es. 

In love, as perhaps in all else, there are certain ar 
cumstancei, trivial in themselves, but the outcome of a 
thousand little previous indt^OL of which the import 
ance ii immense, as an epitome of the past and as a hnk 
with the future, A hundred times already we have fdt 
the preaousncM of the one we love j but a tnfle — the 
perfect touch of two soub united during a walk perhaps 
bj a angle word, by some unlooked-for proof of affec- 
tion, wiU carry the feeling to its suprcmcat pitch In 
short, to express this truth by an image which has been 
pre-eminently successful firom the earbest ages of the 
world, there arc m a long chain points of attachment 
necdwl where the cohesion Is stronger than In the inter- 
mediate loops of rings. This recognition between 
Rodolphe and Francesca, at this party, in the fiacc of 
the world, was one of those Intense moments which join 
the future to the past, and nvet a real attachment more 
deeply m the heart. It was perhaps of these inadental 
riv^ that Bossuct spoke when he compared to them the 
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ranty of happy moments in our lives he who had such 
a living and secret expenence of love. 

Next to the pleasure of adminng the woman we love, 
comes that of seeing her admired by every one else 
Rodolphe was enjoying both at once. Love is a treasury 
of memories, and though Rodolphe’s was already full, he 
added to it pearls of great price , smiles shed aside for him , 
alone, stolen glances, tones in her singing which Fran- 
cesca addressed to him alone, but which made Tmti pale 
with jealousy, they were so much applauded. All his 
strength of desire, the special expression of his soul, was 
thrown over the beautiful Roman, who became unchange- 
ably the beginning and the end of all his thoughts and 
actions Rodolphe loved as every woman may dream of 
being loved, with a force, a constancy, a tenacity, which 
made Francesca the very substance of his heart , he felt 
her minghng with his blood as purer blood, with his soul 
as a more perfect soul , she would henceforth underhe 
the least efforts of his life as the golden sand of the Medi- 
terranean lies beneath the waves In short, Rodolphe’s 
lightest aspiration was now a living hope. 

At the end of a few days, Francesca understood this 
boundless love , but it was so natural, and so perfectly 
shared by her, that it did not surprise her. She was 
worthy of it. 

‘ What IS there that is strange ? ’ said she to Rodolphe, 
as they walked on the garden terrace, when he had been 
betrayed into one of those outbursts of conceit which 
come so naturally to Frenchmen m the expression of 
their feelings ‘ what is extraordinary in the fact of your 
loving a young and beautiful woman, artist enough to be 
able to earn her living like Xinti, and of giving you some 
of the pleasures of vanity ? What lout but would then be- 
come an Amadis ? This is not m question between you 
and me. What is needed is that we both love faithfully, 
persistently , at a distance from each other for years, with 
no satisfaction but that of knowing that we are loved.’ 
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‘AUsl* md RtMlo!phc, *w»H you not coMidcr my 
fidelity as devoid of oU ment when you see me absorbed 
m the effort* of dettmring ambition ? Do you imapnc 
that I can wish to see )ou one day exchange the fine 
name of Gandolphlm for that of a man who is a nobody? 
I want to become one of the most remarkable men of my 
country, to be nch, great — that you nuy be a* proud of 
my name a* of your own name of Colonna ’ 

‘1 should be gnered to sec you without such senti 
menu in your heart,’ she replied, with a bewitching 
smile. ‘But do not wear ) ourself out too soon in your 
ambitious labour*. Remain )'oung They say that 
politic* soon make a man old.* 

One of the rarest gift* in women 11 a cciUin gaiety 
which does not detract from tenderness. This combina 
tion of deep feebng irith the lightness of )‘Outh added 
an enchanting gnee at thii moment to Francescas 
charms. This is the key to her character j she bugh* 
and the is touched i she b^mes enthusiastic, and returns 
to arch raillery with a readiness, a fecalicv, which make 
her the charming and exquisite creature she is, and for 
which her reputation is known outside Italy Under the 
graces of a woman she conceaU vast learning, thank* to 
the excessively monotonous, and almost monastic life she 
led in the castle of the old Colonrm. 

This nch htucs* wa* it first intended for the cloister, 
being the fourth child of Prince and Princes* Colonna i 
but the death of her two hrotben, and of her elder mter, 
suddenly brought her out of her retirement, and nude 
her one of the most bnlllant matche* in the Ibpal State*. 
Her elder sister had been betrothed to Prince Gandolphint, 
one of the nche*t landowner* in Sicily j and Francesca 
was mamed to him Instead, so that nothing might be 
chan ^ in the poiitioa of the fimuly The Colonnasand 
Ganaolphinis had always mtennamed 

From the age of mne nil she was sixteen. Francesca, 
under the direction of a Cardinal of the fiimily, had read 
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all through the library of the Colonnas, to make weight 
against her ardent imagination by studying science, art, 
and letters. But in these studies she acquired the taste 
for mdependence and hberal ideas, which threw her, with 
her husband, mto the ranks of the revolution Rodolphe 
had not yet learned that, besides five living languages, 
Francesca knew Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. The 
charming creature perfectly understood that, for a woman, 
the first condition of being learned is to keep it deeply 
hidden. 

Rodolphe spent the whole winter at Geneva. This 
winter passed like a day. When spring returned, not- 
withstanding the infinite delights of the society of a 
clever woman, wonderfully well informed, young and 
lovely, the lover went through cruel suffenngs, endured 
indeed with courage, but which were sometimes legible 
in his countenance, and betrayed themselves in his 
manners or speech, perhaps because he beheved that 
Francesca shared them Now and again it annoyed him 
to admire her calmness. Like an Englishwoman, she 
seemed to pnde herself on expressing nothing in her face , 
Its serenity defied love , he longed to see her agitated , he 
accused her of having no feehng, for he beheved in the 
tradition which ascnbes to Itahan women a fevensh 
excitability. 

‘I am a Roman I’ Francesca gravely replied one day 
when she took quite seriously some banter on this subject 
from Rodolphe. 

There was a depth of tone in her reply which gave 
It the appearance of scathing irony, and which set 
Rodolphe’s pulses throbbing The month of May spread 
before them the treasures of her fresh verdure , the sun 
was sometimes as powerful as at midsummer. The two 
lovers happened to be at a part of the terrace where the 
rock rises abruptly from the lake, and wereleanmg over the 
stone parapet that crowns the vrall above a flight of steps 
leading down to a landmg-stage. From the neighbounng 
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nlla, where there is a imiilar Btairway, a boat presently 
ihot out like a swan, its flag flaming, its cnmion awning 
spread over a lovely woman comfortably reclining on ren 
cushioni, her hair wreathed with real flowers j the boat- 
man was a young man dressed hkc 1 sailor, and rowing 
with all the more grace because he was under the lady^ 
eye. 

‘ They arc happy I * exclaimed Rodolphe, with bitter 
emphaoa. ‘ Ckire dc Bourgogne, the last survivor of the 
only house which could ever vie with the royal fiunily of 
France 

* Oh I of a bastard branch, and that a female line.* 

^At any rate, she is Vicomtesse de Beaus£ant ; and she 
did not * 

*Did not hesitate, you would uy, to bury herself here 
with Monsieur Gaston dc Nucil, would say, rephed 
the daughter of the Colonnas. ‘She is only a French 
woman ^ I am an Iraltan, my dear or [ 

Francesca turned away from the parapet, leaviag 
Rodolphe, and went to the forther end of the tenace, 
whence there ts a wide prospect of the lake. Watching 
her as she slowly walked away, Roddphe suspected that 
he had wounded her soul, at once so simple and so wise, 
to proud and so bumble. It turned lum cold he followed 
Franceaca, who nmed to him to leave her to herself 
But he md not heed the warning, and detected her 
wiping away her tears. Tears I m so strong a nature. 

‘ Francesca, said he, taWng her hand, ‘ ts there a single 
regret m your heart ? ’ 

she was silent, disengaged her hand which held her 
embroidered handkerchief and again dried her eyes, 

‘Forgive me I he said And with a rush, ne lassed 
her eyes to wipe away the tears. 

Francesca did not seem awan-of hit paraonate impulse, 
she was so violently agitated. Rodolphe, thinking she 
consented, grew bolder j ho put his arm round her, 
clasped her to his heart, and snatched a bss. But the 
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freed herself by a dignified movement of offended modesty, 
and, standing a yard off, she looked at him without anger, 
but with firm determination 

‘Go this evening,’ she said. ‘We meet no more till 
we meet at Naples ’ 

The order was stern, but it was obeyed, for it was 
Francesca’s will. 

On his return to Pans, Rodolphe found in his rooms a 
portrait of Pnncess Gandolphmi painted by Schinner, as 
Schinner can paint The artist had passed through 
Geneva on his way to Italy. As he had positively 
refused to paint the portraits of several women, Rodolphe 
did not believe that the Prince, anxious as he was for 
a portrait of his wife, would be able to conquer the 
great painter’s objections , but Francesca, no doubt, had 
bewitched him, and obtained from him which was 
almost a miracle an original portrait for Rodolphe, and 
a duplicate for Emilio She told him this in a charming 
and delightful letter, in which the mind indemnified itself 
for the reserve required by the worship of the proprieties 
The lover replied. Thus began, never to cease, a 
regular correspondence between Rodolphe and Francesca, 
the only indulgence they allowed themselves 

Rodolphe, possessed by an ambition sanctified by his 
love, set to work First he longed to make his fortune, 
and nsked his all in an undertaking to which he devoted 
all his faculties as well as his capital , but he, an inex- 
perienced youth, had to contend agamst duplicity, which 
won the day. Thus three years were lost in a vast 
enterpnse, three years of struggling and courage 

The Villele ministry fell just when Rodolphe was 
ruined The valiant lover thought he would seek in 
politics what commercial industry had refused him , but 
before braving the storms of this career, he went, all, 
woimded and sick at heart, to have his bruises healed and 
his courage re\aved at Naples, where the Pnnce and 
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Pnncca had been remttated in their place and nghts on 
the King t accr^ion This, m the midst of his warfare, 
was a respite fiiU of dehghts j he spent three months at the 
Vilk GimdoIpbinJ, rodeed in hope. 

Rodolphe then began again tt> construct hts fortune. 
His talents were already Icmwn | he was about to attain 
the desires of hts ambition j a high position was promised 
him as the reward of bis zaL his aerodon, and hts past 
semccs, when the storm of July 1830 broke, and again 
his bark was swamped. 

She, and God I These arc the only witnesses of the 
brave efforts, the danng attempts of a young nun gifted 
with fine qiohtics, but to whom, so far, the protection of 
luck — the god of fools — has been denied And this 
indeBitigable wrestler, upheld by love, comes back to 
fresh struggles, lighted on his way by an always fnendly 
eye, an ever ftuthjul heart. 

Loven 1 Pray for him 1 


As she finiihcd this narrative, Madwnoiielle de Watte 
tillei cheeks were on firc.| ^tre was a fever m her 
blood. She was crying — but with rage. This little 
novel, inspired by the Utcrary style then in fashion, was 
the fiiTt n**ding of the kind that Rosalie bad ever bad the 
chance of devouring Love was depicted m it, if not by 
a master-hand, at any rate by a man who seemed to give 
hti own impressions and truth, even if unskilled, could 
not fiul to touch a virgm souL Here lay the secret of 
Rosahe s terrible intatian, of her fever and her tears j 
she was jealous of rranecict Colonna. 

She never for an instant doubted the nneenty of this 
poetical flight} Albert had taken pleasure m tellmg the 
story of hii passion, while changing the names of persons 
and perhaps of placet, Rosalie was poimsed by infoTul 
curiosity What woman but would, hke her, hare 
wanted to know her nraTs name — for she too loved I 
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As she read these pages, to her really contagious, she had 
said solemnly to herself, ‘ I love him ^ ’ She loved 
Albert, and felt m her heart a gnawing desire to light for 
him, to snatch him from this unknown nval. She 
reflected that she knew nothing of music, and that she 
was not beautiful 

‘ He will never love me • * thought she. 

This conclusion aggravated her anxiety to know 
whether she might not be mistaken, whether Albert 
really loved an Italian Princess, and was loved by her. 
In the course of this fateful night, the power of swift 
decision, which had charactensed the frmous WatteviUe, 
was fuUy developed in his descendant She devised 
those whimsical schemes, round which hovers the imagi- 
nation of most young girls when, in the solitude to 
which some injudicious mothers confine them, they are 
aroused by some tremendous event which the system of 
repression to which they are subjected could neither 
foresee nor prevent She dreamed of descending by 
a ladder from the kiosk into the garden of the house 
occupied by Albert , of takmg advantage of the lawyer’s 
being asleep to look through the window into his pnvate 
room. She thought of writing to him, or of bursting 
the fetters of Besan^on society by introducmg Albert 
to the drawing-room of the Hotel de Rupt This 
enterprise, which to the Abbe de Grancey even would 
have seemed the climax of the impossible, was a mere 
passing thought. 

‘ Ah f ’ said she to herself, ' my father has a dispute 
pending as to his land at les Rouxey. I will go there I 
If there is no lawsuit, I will manage to make one, and he 
shall come into our drawing-room I ’ she cned, as she sprang 
out of bed and to the window to look at the fascinating 
gleam which shone through Albert’s nights. The clock 
struck one , he was still asleep. 

‘ I shall see him when he gets up , perhaps he will 
come to his window.’ 
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At this iniemt iMadcmoiscHc dc Wattcnllc was 
witness to an Inadent which promiied to place In her 
power the means of Itnowing Albert s secrets. By the 
light of the moon she nw a pair of arms stretched oat 
from the kioslc to help Tcromc, Albert » icrrant, to get 
across the coping of the wall and step into the little 
building In Jerdraei accomplice Rosalie at once 
recc^iscd Mariettc the lady s-mald. 

* Manctte and Jerome ! said she to hcrtclf * Marielle, 
such an ugly girl! Certainly they must be ashamed of 
themselves,’ 


Though Manette was homblr ugly and sot and 
thirty, she had inherited tcrcral plots of land. She had 
been scTcnteen ) cars with Madame de Waitcvillc, who 
valued her highly for her bigotry, her honesty, and long 
semce, and she md no doubt saved money and inrested 
her wages and perquisites. Hence, earning about ten 
louu a year, she probably had by this time, including 
compound interest and htf little mbcntance, not less than 
ten thousmd frana 


In J6r6mc i eyes ten thousand francs could alter the 
laws of optics i he saw in Manctte a neat figure ^ be did 
not perceive the pus and seams which nrulent iraallpox 


had left on her flat, parched face j to him the crooked 
mouth was straight j and ever since Savaron, by taking 
him into his service, bad brought him so near to the 
WattcviHes house, he had laid siege systemancany to 
the maid, who was as pnm and sanctimonious as her 


mistress, and who, like every ugly old maid, was far more 
exacting than the handsomest 

If the night-scene in the kiosk is thus fully accounted 
for to all perspicaaoui readers, It was not so to Rosalie, 
though she denved from it the most dangerous lesson 
that can be given, that of a bad example. A mother 
brings her daughter up strictly, keeps her under her 
wing for seventeen years, and then, in one hoor^ a servant 
girl destroys the long and painful work, eometimes by a 
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word, often indeed by a gesture • Rosalie got into bed 
again, not without considering how she might take 
advantage of her discovery. 

Next morning, as she went to Mass accompanied by 
Mariette her mother was not weU Rosahe took the 
maid’s arm, which surprised the country wench not a little. 

‘ Manette,’ said she, ‘ is Jerome in his master’s confi- 
dence ? ’ 

‘ I do not know. Mademoiselle.’ 

‘ Do not play the innocent with me,’ said Mademoiselle 
de Watteville dnly. ‘You let him kiss you last night 
under the kiosk , I no longer wonder that you so 
warmly approved of my mother’s ideas for the improve- 
ments she planned.* 

Rosalie could feel how Manette was trembling by the 
shaking of her arm. 

‘ I wish you no ill,’ Rosalie went on. ‘ Be quite easy j 
I shall not say a word to my mother, and you can meet 
Jerome as often as you please.’ 

‘ But, Mademoiselle,’ replied Manette, ‘ it is perfectly 
respectable , Jerome honestly means to marry me ’ 

‘ But then,’ said Rosahe, ‘ why meet at night ? ’ 

Manette was dumbfounded, and could make no reply. 

‘ Listen, Mariette , I am in love too I In secret and 
without any return. I am, after all, my father’s and 
mother’s only child You have more to hope for from 
me than from any one else in the world ’ 

‘ Certainly, Mademoiselle, and you may count on us foi 
life or death,’ exclaimed Manette, rejoiced at the jimex- 
pected turn of affairs 

‘ In the first place, silence for silence,’ said Rosalie. ‘ I 
wiU not marry Monsieur de Soulas , but one thing I will 
have, and must have, my help and favour are yours on 
one condition only. 

‘ What is that ? ’ 

‘ I must see the letters which Monsieur Savaron sends 
to the post by Jerome ’ 
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‘ But what for ? ' uid Alanetie m alirm 

* Oh 1 merely to read them, andyou jounclf tball poM 
them afterward*. It will cause a little delay ; that is all 

At thl* nwment they went into church, and each of 
them, instead of reading the order of Mast, fell into her 
own train of thought. 

* Dear, dear, how many tins arc there In all that ? 
thought Manette. 

Rosalie, whose soul, brain, and heart were completely 
upset by reading the story, by this time regarded it as 
history, written for her rival By dint of thinlung of 
nothing else, like a child, she ended by believing that the 
Eaiien Review was no doubt forwarded to Albert* 
lady love. 

'Oh I ' said she to herself, her head buned In her hand* 
In the attitude of a person lost m prayer j ‘OKI how 
can I get 6thcT to look through the list of people to 
whom the Review is sent I * 

After breakfut she took a turn in the garden with her 
father, ccaxing and cajobng him, and brought him to the 
kiosk. 

‘ Do you suppose, my dear little papa, that our Revtrw 
IS CTCf read abroad r 

' It Is but just started 

Well, I will waw that it i*. 

‘It IS hardly pottblc 

‘Just go and fad out, and note the names of any sub- 
senben out of France. 

Two hoars later Monneur dc Wattcvillc said to his 
dauBhtcr — 

‘ 1 was right j there is not one foreign subscriber as yet. 
They hope to get some at NeufehiteL at Berne, and at 
Geneva. One cony U, m fac^ sent to Italy, but it ii not 
raid for — to a Milanese lady at her country house at 
Bclgiratc, on Lago Magglore.* 

‘what I* her name F* 

‘ The Duchessc d Argalolo.* 
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‘ Do you know her, papa ^ ’ 

^ I have heard about her She was by birth a Princess 
Soderini, a Florentine, a very great lady, and quite as 
rich as her husband, who has one of the largest fortunes 
in Lombardy Their villa on the Lago Maggiore is one 
of the sights of Italy ’ 

Two days after, Mariette placed the following letter 
in Mademoiselle de Watteville’s hands 

Albert Savaron to Leopold Hannequtn 

‘Yes, ’tis so, my dear friend , I am at Besancon, while 
you thought I was travellmg. I would not ten you any- 
thing till success should begm, and now it is dawning. 
Yes, my dear Leopold, after so many abortive under- 
takings, over which I have shed the best of my blood, 
have wasted so many efforts, spent so much comage, I 
have made up my mmd to do as you have done to start 
on a beaten path, on the high road, as the longest but 
the safest I can see you jump with surpnse in your 
lawyer’s chair • 

‘But do not suppose,' that anything is changed in my 
personal life, of which you alone in the world know the 
secret, and ^at under the reservations she insists on. I 
did not tell you, my ftiend , but I was hornbly weary of 
Paris The outcome of the first enterpnse, on which I 
had foimded all my hopes, and which came to a bad end 
in consequence of the utter rascality of my two partners, 
who combmed to cheat and fleece me me, though 
everything was done by my energy made me give up 
the pursuit of a fortune after the loss of three years of my 
life One of these years was spent in the law courts, 
and perhaps I should have come worse out of the scrape 
if I had not been made to study law when I was twenty. 

‘ I made up my mmd to go into politics solely, to the 
end that I may some day find my name in a hst for pro- 
motion to the Senate under the title of Comte Albert 
Savaron de Savams, and so revive in France a good name 
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now extinct m Belgium — though indeed I am neither 
legitimate nor IcgitimisciL' 

‘Ah! I knew It I He ii of noble birth P exclaimed 
Roolie, dropping the letter 

‘You know how consdcnuoutly I itudicd^ hovr futh 
fill and tuefiil I was as an obscure jourmhtt, and how 
excellent a secretary to the statesman who, on hit prt, 
was tme to me in 1819 Flung lo the depths once more 
by the revolution of July just when my name was 
brammg known, at the very moment when, as Master 
of Appeals. I was about to find my place as a necessary 
whed in the political machine, 1 commuted the blunder 
of remaining faithful to the fallen, and fighting for them, 
without theta. Oh I why was I but ihrcc-and thirty, 
and why did I not apply to you to make me eligible f 1 
conceal« from you all my devotednen and my dangers 
What would you have f I was fiill of faith Weihould 
not baveagre^ 

‘Ten months ago, when you saw me so gay and con 
tented, writing my political articles. I was 5 i despair \ I 
fb oiw my &te, at the age of thlrty-aevoi, \dth two 
thousand francs for my whole fortune, without the small 


the moment. I did not know which way to turn, and I 
feJt my own value I I wandered about, gloomy and 
hu^ through the lonely places of Pans— Pans which 
had ^pped through ray fingers— thinking of my crushed 
^bidons, but never giving them up Oh, what frantic 
letters 1 wrote at that time to A/r, my second consaence, 
L I oy to myicl^ 

Why did I akttch K) vait a programme oMifc ? Why 
drm.nd c.eryl^ ? Why not watt for happmea while 
dcTOting myself to tome mechanical employment.** 
u_ modest appointment 

by which I might live. I wai about to get the cditonhip 
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of a paper under a manager who did not know much 
about It, a man of wealth and ambition, when I took 
fnght. “ Would she ever accept as her husband a man 
who had stooped so low ” I wondered. 

‘ This reflection made me two-and-twenty again But, 
oh, my dear Leopold, how the soul is worn by these 
perplexities I What must not caged eagles suffer, and 
impnsoned hons • They suffer what Napoleon suffered, 
not at Saint Helena, but on the Quay of the Tuileries, 
on the loth of August, when he saw Louis xvi defend- 
ing himself so badly while he could have quelled the 
insurrection , as he actually did, on the same spot, a 
httle later, in Vendemiaire. Well, my life has been a 
torment of that kind, extendmg over four years How 
many a speech to the Chamber have I not delivered m 
the deserted alleys of the Bois de Boulogne I These 
wasted harangues have at any rate sharpened my tongue 
and accustomed my mind to formulate its ideas m words. 
And while I was undergoing this secret torture, you were 
getting married, you had paid for your business, you were 
made law-clerk to the Maire of your distnct, after gaining 
the cross for a wound at Saint-Merri, 

‘ N ow, hsten. When I was a small boy and tortured 
cockchafers, the poor msects had one form of struggle 
which used almost to put me in a fever. It was when 
I saw them makmg repeated efforts to fly but without 
getting away, though they could spread their wings 
We used to say, ‘‘ They are marking time ” Now, was 
this sympathy ? Was it a vision of my own future ? 
Oh I to spread my wings and yet be unable to fly* That 
has been my predicament since that fine undertaking by 
which I was disgusted, but which has now made four 
families nch 

‘At last, seven months ago, I determined to make 
myself a name at the Pans Bar, seeing how many 
vacancies had been left by the promotion of several 
lawyers to eminent positions But when I remembered 
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the HTaliT I bad seen among men of the preJJ, and how 
difficult It IS to acbime anything of any kind m Parn, 
the arena where 10 many championi mc^ 1 came to a 
detcrmjnarion pdnflil to myicl^ but certain in its results, 
and perhaps (Quicker than any other In the course of 
our comcrsauoni you had given me a picture of the 
toacty of Besan^n, of the impossibihty for a stranger to 
get on there, to produce the iroaJlcst effect, to get into 
society, or to succeed In any way whatever It was 
there that I determined to set up my flag, thmkmg, and 
rightly, that I should meet with no opp^uon, but find 
myself alone to canvass for the election The people of 
the Comtd will not meet the outsider ? The ouiiider will 
not meet them! They refuse to admit him to ihcir 
drawing-rooms, he will never go there I Hencverihows 
himself anywhere, not even In the streets ! But there is 
one class tnat elects the deputies'— the commercial class* 
I am ^ing espcaally to study commercul auesdoni, 
with wDich I am already familiar \ 1 will gain their law 
suits. I will effect compromises, I wiU W the greatest 
pleader m Besan^n. By and I will start a RewtWy 
in which I will defend the interests of the country, 
will create them, or preserve them, or resuscitate thenu 
When I shall have won a sufficient number of votes, my 
name will come out of the um. For a long time the 
unknown harnster will be treated with contempt, but 
some drcumstancc will «nsc to bring him to the front — 
some unpaid defence, or t case which no other pleader 
win undertake, 

‘ WcH, my dear Lipoid, I packed up my books in 
eleven I bought such law books as might prove 

useful, and 1 sent everything off, furniture and all, by 
earner to B esan(jon. I collected my diplomas, and I went 
to bid you ffood-bye. The mail coach dropped me at 
Besanpm. where, In three days* time, I chose a httlc set 
of rooms lookmg out over some gardens. I sumptuously 
arranged the mysterious private room where 1 spend my 
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nights and days, and where the portrait of my divinity 
reigns of her to whom my life is dedicate, who fills it 
wholly, who is the mainspring of my efforts, the secret 
of my courage, the cause of my talents. Then, as soon 
as the furniture and books had come, I engaged an 
intelligent man-servant, and there I sat for five months 
like a hibernating marmot 

‘ My name had, however, been entered on the list of 
lawyers in the town. At last I was called one day to 
defend an unhappy wretch at the Assizes, no doubt m order 
to hear me speak for once I One of the most influential 
merchants of Besan^on was on the jury , he had a diffi- 
cult task to fulfil , I did my utmost for the man, and 
my success was absolute and complete My client was 
innocent , I very dramatically secured the arrest of the 
real cnminals, who had come forward as witnesses In 
short, the Court and the pubhc were united in their 
admiration I managed to save the examining magistrate’s 
pnde by pointing out the impossibility of detecting'a plot 
so skilfully planned. 

‘ Then I had to fight a case for my merchant, and 
won his suit The Cathedral Chapter next chose me 
to defend a tremendous action against the town, which 
had been going on for four years; I won that. Thus, 
after three trials, I had become the most famous advocate 
of Franche-Comte. 

‘ But I bury my life in the deepest mystery, and so 
hide my aims. I have adopted habits which prevent my 
accepting any invitations I am only to be consulted 
between six and eight in the morning , I go to bed 
after my dinner, and work at night The Vicar-General, 
a man of parts, and very mfluential, who placed the 
Chapter’s case in my hands after they had lost it in the 
lower Court, of course professed their gratitude 
“ Monsieur,” said I, “ I will win your suit, but I want 
no fee, I want more” (start of alarm on the Abbe’s 
part) “You must know that I am a great loser by 
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putting mjsclf fbrw»rd In tntagonum to the town* I 
came here onty to leave the place as deputy I mean to 
engage only m commeraal cases, because commercial 
return the members} they will distrust me if I 
defend ‘the pnesti* — for to them you are omply the 
nneata. If I undertake your defence, it a because 1 was, 
In 1838, private bCCiclMiy to tuch a Minister” (agam a 
start of surprise on the part of my Abb£), “ and Master 
of Appeals, under the name of Albert dc Savarua” 
(another start) “I have remained 6uthfiil to mon- 
archical opinions ) but, as you have not the nujonty of 
votes m Besanpon, I must votes among the citizens 
So the fee I ask of you is the votes you may be able 
secretly to secure for me at the opportune moment* 
Let us each keep our own counsel, and I wiD defend, for 
nothing, every case to which a pnest of this diocese may 
be a party Not a word about my previous life, and we 
wiD DC true to each other ” 

‘When he came to thank me afterwards, he gave me 
a note for five hundred franca, and said in my car, “ The 
Totea are a bargain all the same.” — I have m the course 
of five interviewi made a friend, I think, of this Vicar 
GencrtL 

‘ Now I am overwhelmed with btuinest, and I under 
take no cues but those brought me by merchants, saying 
that commeraalquestionsarc my specialty This line of 
conduct attachci buiinets men to me, and allows me to 
make friends with influential penons. So all goes welL 
Within a few months I shall have found a home to 
purchw m Besanpon, ao u to secure a qiiahficatioQ* I 
count on your Icndmg me the ne<'f**eiry capital for tha 
invtitment. If I thould die, if I should bul, the loss 
would be too small to be any consideration between you 
and me. You will m the mtcacst out of the rental 
and I sbaU take good care to look out for someth^ 
cheap, to that you may bse nothing by thit morteaciS 
which u indispensable, 
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‘ Oh * my dear Leopold, no gambler with the last 
remains of his fortune in his pocket, bent on staking it 
at the Cercle des Eti'angers for the last time one night, 
when he must come away nch or ruined, ever felt such 
a perpetual ringing in his ears, such a nervous moisture 
on his palms, such a fevered tumult in his brain, such 
mward qualms in his body as I go through every day 
now that I am playing my last card in the game of 
ambition Alas I nw dear and only friend, for nearly 
ten years now have 1 been struggling This battle with 
men and things, in which I have unceasingly poured out 
my strength and energy, and so constantly worn the 
spnngs of desire, has, so to speak, imdermined my vitality. 
With all the appearance of a strong man of good health, 
I feel myself a wreck. Every day carries with it a shred 
of my inmost life At every fresh effort I feel that I 
should never be able to begin again I have no power, no 
vigour left but for happiness, and if it should never come 
to crown my head with roses, the me that is really me 
would cease to exist, I should be a ruined thing I 
should wish for nothing more in the world I should 
want to cease from living. You know that power and 
fame, the vast moral empire that I crave, is but secondary. 
It IS to me only a means to happiness, the pedestal for my 
idol 

‘To reach the goal and die, like the runner of anti- 
quity I To see fortune and death stand on the threshold 
hand in hand ' To win the beloved woman just when 
love IS extinct I To lose the faculty of enjoyment after 
earning the right to be happy • Of how many men has 
this been the fate I 

‘ But there surely is a moment when Tantalus rebels, 
crosses his arms, and defies hell, throwing up his part of the 
eternal dupe. That is what I shall come to if anything 
should thwart my plan , if, after stooping to the dust of 
provincial hfe, prowhng like a starving tiger round these 
tradesmen, these electors, to secure their votes , if, after 
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wningUiig m these soualid eases, and giving them m) 
time— the time I might have ipent on Lago Magmorc, 
seeing the waten she tee*, basting in her 
Ing her voice — if, after all, I failed to scale the tribune 
and conquer the glory that should surround the name 
that IS to succeed to that of Argaiolo ! Nay, more 
than this, L^Dpold j there arc day* when I fccl a heady 
languor j deep dis^t surges up from the depth* of 
my touL cspcaally when, abandoned to long day- 
dream*, I have knt myself in anoapaiion of the jop 
of bhnful love 1 May It not be that our desire has 
only a certaiQ modicum of power, and that it penshe*, 
perhaps, of a too lansh effimon of it* enence ? For, after 
an, at thii present, my life i* feir, Illuminated by feuh, 
work, and love. 

‘Farewell, my friend y I send love to your children, 
and beg you to rcraembtf me to your excellent wife — 
Yoon, AuSEiT ■ 


Roalie read thii letter twice through, and in general 
p^rt war tamped on her heart. She wddet3y nw 
the whole of Albert’* previoui exiitcncc, for her quick 
mteUigence thrro Kght on aU the dctailv and enabled 
hCT to take it all in By adding this information to the 
httlc pubiuhed In the Rtvttw^iht nerw fully under- 
wood Of couric,ihe enggeiated the gratneit, 

rcE^kaWc aa it waa, of thia lofty loul and potent will 
and her lore for ^bert thencefi/rth became'^^i? 
latidence enlMced by afl the itrength of her r3i 
^e wearlnea, of her mhtude, and thfimapent 
of her character Lore i. m a young girl the cfe 

centred In an exceptional man, it is nunffled with the 
Mthusatm which OTcrfiows m a youthful\eait. Thus 
Mademouellc dc Wattenfle had In a few dT^ 

non TheBaranewwa, much pTea«d with her daugh™ 
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who, being under the spell of her absorbing thoughts, 
never resisted her will, seemed to be devoted to feminine 
occupations, and realised her mother’s ideal of a docile 
daughter 

The lawyer was now engaged in Court two or three 
times a week. Though he was overwhelmed with busi- 
ness, he found time to attend the tiials, call on the 
litigious merchants, and conduct the Review , keeping up 
his personal mystery, from the conviction that the more 
covert and hidden was his influence, the more real it 
would be But he neglected no means of success, 
reading up the list of the electors of Besan^on, and find- 
ing out their interests, their characters, their various 
friendships and antipathies. Did ever a Cardinal hoping 
to be made Pope give himself more trouble 

One evemng Manette, on coming to dress Rosalie 
for an evening party, handed to her, not without many 
groans over this treachery, a letter of which the address 
made Mademoiselle de WatteviUe shiver and redden and 
turn pale again as she read the address 

To Madame la Duchesse d^Argaiolo 

. ( nle Tnnctue Sodenm), 

At Belgirattj 

Lago Maggiore, Italy. 

In her eyes this direction blazed as the words Mene^ 
Tekelj Upharsin^ did m the eyes of Belshazzar. After con- 
cealing the letter, Rosalie went downstairs to accompany 
her mother to Madame de Chavoncourt’s , and as long as 
the endless evening lasted, she was tormented by remorse 
and scruples She had already felt shame at having 
violated the secrecy of Albert’s letter to Leopold , she 
had several times asked herself whether, if he knew of 
her crime, infamous masmuch as it necessarily goes 
unpunished, the high-minded Albert could esteem her. 
Her conscience answered an uncompromising ‘No.’ 
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She had expiated her sin by self imposed penances; 
she fasted, she mortified hcnclf by remaming on her 
knccj, her arms outstretched for hours, and repeating 
praycri all the time. She had compelled Manctte to 
sunilar acts of repentance j her passion was mingled with 
genuine ascettemn, and was all the more dangerous 
‘Shall I read that letter, shall 1 not?" she asked 
herself, while listening to the Charoncourt girls. One 
was sixteen, the other tercntccn and a half Rosalie 
looked upwn her tvro friends as mere children because 
they wcic not secretly in love. — 'If I read ir, she finally 
deaded. after hentaung for an hour between Yes and No, 
‘ It shall, at any rate, b* the last Since I ha\e gone so 
far as to set wlut he wrote to his friend, why should I 
not know what he says to A/r? If n is a horrible crime, 
rs it not a proof of love? Oh, Albert 1 am I not >-our 
wife?' ^ 

When Rosalie was in bed she opened the letter, dated 
from day to day, so as to give the Duchess a faithful 
picture of Albert s life and feelings. 


‘ My dear Soul, all u well T*o my other conquests 
I hare just added an uivaluable one I have done a scr 
tIcc to one of the most influential men who work the 
elecaoas. Like the cntici, who make other men • repu- 
tationi but can never make thar own, he makes depune* 
though he never can become one. The worthy man 
wanted to show his gratitude without loosening his 
purse stnnCT by saymg to roe, "Would you care to nt 
in the Chamber ? I can get you returned os 
deputy 

‘ “ If I ever made up my mind to enter on a political 
career,” replied I hypocnticaJly, « it would be to devote 
myself to tic Comt6, which I love, and where I am 
appreciated. 

‘ " Wdl,” he said, “ we will persuade you, and through 
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you we shall have weight in the Chamber, for you will 
distinguish yourself there.” 

‘ And so, my beloved angel, s^ what you will, my 
perseverance will be rewarded. Ere long I shall, from 
the high place of the French Tribune, come before my 
country, before Europe My name will be flung to you 
by the hundred voices of the French press. 

‘Yes, as you tell me, I was old when I came to 
Besan^on, and Besan^on has aged me more , Jbut, like 
Sixtus v., I shall be young again the day after my elec- 
tion I shall enter on my true life, my own sphere. 
Shall we not then stand in the same line ? Count 
Savaron de Savarus, Ambassador I know not where, may 
surely marry a Princess Sodenni, the widow of the Due 
d’Argaiolo ' Tnumph restores the youth of men who 
have been preserved by incessant struggles Oh, my 
Life I with what gladness did I fly from my hbrary to 
my pnvate room, to tell 'your portrait of this progress 
before writing to you ' Yes, the votes I can command, 
those of the Vicar-General, of the persons I can oblige, 
and of this client, make my election already sure 

zSth 

‘We have entered on the twelfth year since that blest 
evening when, by a look, the beautiful Duchess sealed 
the promises made by the exile Francesca You, dear, 
are thirty-two, I am thirty-five , the dear Duke is seventy- 
seven that is to say, ten years more than yours and 
mine put together, and he still keeps well I My’patience 
is almost as great as my love, and indeed I need a few 
years yet to nse to the level of your name As you see, 
I am in good spints to-day, I can laugh , that is the 
effect of hope Sadness or gladness, it all comes to me 
through you. The hope of success always carnes me 
back to the day following that on which I saw you for 
the first time, when my hfe became one with yours as 
the earth turns to the heht ^ual pianto are these eleven 
years, for this is the 2Dth of December, the anniversary 
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of tay amoral at yotit niIU otv the Late of Gweva For 
elevw yon hiTc I been crying to you, while you thine 
like a star *ct too high foe man to reach (t. 

tTtI 

‘^No, dcarett, do not go to Milan ; stay at Bcl^ratc. 
Milan temfies me. I do not Ukc that odious Muanesc 
foihion of chatting at the Scala evay evening with a 
dozen persona, amo^ whom it is hand if no one says 
aomethmg sweet. To me solitude ii like the lump of 
amber in whose heart an insect lives for ever in unchang- 
ing beauty Thus the heart and sou! of a woman remain 
pure and unaltered in the form of thar first youth la 
It the TtJncht that you regict } 

sU 

‘]j your ftatuo never to be finished ? I should wish 
to have you in marble, m palndng, In mimature, In 
every possible form, to beguue my impatience. I still 
am waiting for the view of Belgiratc from the south, 
and that of the balcony t these arc all that I now bck. 
1 am so extremely busy that to-day I can only write you 
nothing — but tbit notning IS cverythii^ Waj it not of 
nothing that God made me world ? That nothing is a 
word, God s word I love you 1 

jori 

‘Ah! I have recared your journal. Thanks for your 
punctuality — So you found great pleasure m seeing all 
the details of our fim acquaintance thus set down f 
Alas ! even while disguising them I was sorely afiaid 
of offending you, \Vc had no stones, and a Rjvifxo 
without stones is a beauty without hair Not bong 
inventive by nature, and m sheer despair^ I took the only 
poetry In my souL the only adventure m my memory, 
and pitched it m the key in which it would bear tclhngj 
nor did I ever cease to think of you whde writing the 
only btaary production that will ever come from my 
heart, I cannot say from my pen. Did pot the trani- 
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formation of your fierce Sormano into Gina make you 
laugh ? 

‘You ask after my health Well, it is better than m 
Pans. Though I work enormously, the peacefulness of 
the surroundings has its effect on the mind. What really 
tries and ages me, dear angel, is the anguish of mortified 
vanity, the perpetual fnction of Pans life, the struggle 
of rival ambitions This peace is a balm 

‘If you could imagine the pleasure your letter gives 
me I the long, kind letter in which you tell me the 
most tnvial incidents of your life No I you women 
can never know to what a degree a true lover is 
interested in these trifles It was an immense pleasure 
to see the pattern of your new dress Can it be a matter 
of indifference to me to know what you wear ? If your 
lofty brow is knit ? If our writers amuse you ? If 
Canahs’ songs delight you ^ I read the books you read 
Even to your boating on the lake every incident touched 
me Your letter is as lovely, as sweet as your soul • 
Oh I flower of heaven, perpetually adored, could I have 
lived without those dear letters, which for eleven years 
have upheld me in my difiicult path like a light, like a 
perfume, like a steady chant, like some divine nourish- 
ment, like everything which can soothe and comfort life 

‘ Do not fail me I If you knew what anxiety I suffer 
the day before they are due, or the pain a day’s delay 
can give me > Is she ill ^ Is he ? I am midway 
between hell and paradise 

‘ 0 mia cara dtva^ keep up your music, exercise your 
voice, practise I am enchanted with the coincidence 
of employments and hours by which, though separated 
by the Alps, we live by precisely the same rule The 
thought charms me and gives me courage The first 
time I undertook to plead here I forgot to tell you this 

I fanced that you were listening to me, and I suddenly 
felt the flash of inspiration which hfts the poet above 
mankind. If I am returned to the Chamber oh ^ you 
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mmt come to Pirn to be prment it my fint ippeirincc 
there I 

3WI, 

‘Good heaTcm, how I lo»c you I Alai I I hare 
Intrusted too much to mjr lore and my hopes. An 
accident which should sink that mcrioaded bark would 


end my life ! For three rears now I have not seen you, 
and at the thought of going to Belgiratc my heart beats 
so wildly that 1 am forced to ^n, — To lee jou, to hear 
that girluh oresnng voice! To embrace in ray gaae 
that ivory ikltu glistcmttg under the candlt^ht, and 
through which 1 can read jrour noble mmd I To admire 
your hngeri playing on the keys, to dnnk in your whole 
soul m a look, in the tone of an Ointi or an 1 

To walk by the blossoming orange trees, to live a few 
months in the bosom of that glorious scenery 1— That is 
life. What folly It is to run after power, a name, 
fortune! But at Belgirate there is cvetything there ii 
poetry, there is glory I I ought to ha\e made myself 
your steward, or, as that dear tyrant whom we cannot 
tute proposed to me, hvc there as cavahtrt srrpente.f only 
our Mellon was too fierce to allow of iu 

‘ Farewell, my angel, forgive me my next fit of sad- 
ness m cormderatioa of this cheerful mood , it has come 
as a beam of light from the torch of Hope, which has 
hitherto seemed to me a WlU-o the wisp * 


‘ How he loves her I ' cned Rosalie, dropping the letter, 
which seemed heavy la her hand. ‘After elwen years, 
to wnte like this I 

‘Manette,' said Mademoiselle dc Watteville to her 
maid next mormng, ‘to and post this letter Tell 
JerAme that I know all I wished to know, and that he 
IS to serve Monsieur Albert faithfully We will confess 
our tins, you and I, without saying to whom the letters 
belonged, nor to whom they were going 1 was m the 
wrong j I alone am guilty 
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‘ Mademoiselle has been crying ? ’ said Mariette. 

‘Yes, but I do not want that my mother should per- 
ceive It , give me some very cold water.’ 

In the midst of the storms of her passion Rosalie 
often listened to the voice of conscience Touched by 
the beautiful fidelity of these two hearts, she had just 
said her prayers, telling herself that there was nothing 
left to her but to be resigned, and to respect the happi- 
ness of two beings worthy of each other, submissive to 
fate, lookmg to God for everything, without allowing 
themselves any cnminal acts or vnshes She felt a better 
woman, and had a certain sense of satisfaction after 
coming to this resolution, inspired' by the natural recti- 
tude of youth. And she was confirmed in it by a girl’s 
idea . She was sacrificing herself for htm 

‘ She does not know how to love,’ thought she. ‘ Ah I 
if It were I I would give up everything to a man who 
loved me so To be loved I When, by whom shall I 
be loved ? That httle Monsieur de Soulas only loves 
my money , if I were poor, he would not even look at 
me.’ 

‘ Rosalie, my child, what are you thinking about >* 
You are working beyond the outhne,’ said the Baroness 
to her daughter, who was making worsted-work slippers 
for the Baron 

Rosalie spent the wmter of 1834-35 torn by secret 
tumults , but m the spnng, in the month of April, when 
she reached the age of nineteen, she sometimes thought 
that It would be a fine thing to tnumph over a Duchesse 
d’Argaiolo In silence and solitude the prospect of this 
struggle had fanned her passion and her evd thoughts 
She encouraged her romantic danng by making plan 
after plan Although such characters are an exception, 
there are, unfortunately, too many Rosahes in the world, 
and this story contains a moral which ought to serve 
them as a warning 
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In the coonc of this trmtcr Albert dc Savirus had 
□uietlf made considerable progieu in Besan^om Confi- 
dent of succest. he now impatiently awaited the dissolution 
of the Chamber Among the men of the moderate 

C he had won the tu^ragei of one of the mahers of 
ilpn, a nch contrartnr, who had very wide influence. 
Wherever they settled the Romtm took immense 
pains, and spent enormous sums to have an unlimited 
supply of go^ water m every town of thar empire. At 
Besaofon they drank the water from Aracr, a hill at 
some considerable distance from Besan^on The town 
stands in a horseshoe dreumsenbed by the nver Doubs 
Thus, to restore an aqueduct in order to dnnk the same 
water that the Romani dranln In a tu'wu watered by the 
Doubs, IS one of those absurdities which only succeed m 
a country place where the most cACjiipIary gravity 
prevails. If this whim could be brought home to the 
hearts of the atizeni, it would lead to considerable out 
ky, and this oependiture would benefit the uafiucnQal 
contraaor 

Albert Savaron de Savarus opined that the water of the 
nver was good for nothing but to flow under a suspension 
hnd^ and that the only drinkable water was that from 
Anacr Artides were printed m the Rro^tw which 
merely oepretsed the views of the commercial mUaest of 
Besaiupn, The nobility and the attzens, the moderates 
and the legitimists, the gOTcnuncnt party and the oppori 
non. everybody, m short, was agreed that they must 
dnnk the same water u the Romans, and boast of a 
luspcnaon bnd^ The qaesdon of the Arcier water 

was the order or the day at Besan^on At Besancon 

as m the matter of the two railways to Versailles as 

for every standing abuse — there were private mtere sts 
unconfesied which gate vital force to this idea. The 
re^Mblc folk m oppostioa to this scheme, who were 
iL j r regard^ as old women No one 

talked of anything but ot Savaron s two projects. And 
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thus, after eighteen months of underground labour, the 
ambitious lawyer had succeeded m stirring to its depths 
the most stagnant town in France, the most imyielding 
to foreign influence, in finding the length of its foot, to 
use a vulgar phrase, and exerting a preponderant influence 
without stirring from his own room. He had solved the 
smgular problem of how to be powerful without being 
popular 

In the course of this winter he won seven lawsuits 
for various pnests of Besan^on At moments he could 
breathe freely at the thought of his coming triumph. 
This intense desire, which made him work so many 
mterests and devise so many spnngs, absorbed the last 
strength of his tembly overstrung soul His dis- 
interestedness was lauded, and he took his clients’ fees 
without comment But this disinterestedness was, in 
truth, moral usury , he counted on a reward far greater 
to him than all the gold in the world 

In the month of October 1834 he had bought, 
ostensibly to serve a merchant who was in difficulties, 
with money lent him by Leopold Hannequin, a house 
which gave him a qualification for election He had not 
seemed to seek or desire this advantageous bargain. 

‘You are really a remarkable man,’ said the Abbe 
de Grancey, who, of course, had watched and imderstood 
the lawyer The Vicar-General had come to introduce 
to him a Canon who needed his professional advice 
‘You are a priest who has taken the wrong turning’ 
This observation struck Savarus 

Rosalie, on her part, had made up her mind, in her 
strong girl’s head, to get Monsieur de Savarus into the 
drawmg-room and acquainted with the society of the 
Hotel de Rupt So far she had limited her desires to 
seeing and hearing Albert She had compounded, so to 
speak, and a composition is often no more than a truce. 

Les Rouxey, the inherited estate of the Wattevilles, 
was worth just ten thousand francs a year , but in other 
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handi it wtmlJ ha>c jncldcd a great deal more. The 
Baton m hit indifference — for hit wife «rat to hare, and 
m fact had, forty thousand francs a year — left the 
management of les Rouxey to a tort of factotum, an old 
serrant of the Wattcnllct named Modlntcr Neverthe 
less, whencrer the Baron and hit wife vrtvhed to go out 
of the town, ihty went to let Rouxey. which is s-cry 
picturesquely otuated The chitcau and the path v.lic, 
m fact, created by the famous WancYillc, who In hit 
actire old age was pacionatcl) attached to this magnifi 
cent spot. 

Betwecii two precipftous hilU — little peaks with hare 
sammits known as the great and the little Rouxey— in 
the heart of a rarinc where the torrents from the 
heights, with the Dent de ViUrd at that head, come 
tumbl^ to join the lovelv upper waters of the Doubt, 
WattcYille had a huge iW constructed, Icamog two 
cumnes for the orerflow Abcnc thlt dam he made a 
beauorul lake, and below it two cascade* i and these, 
uniting a few yards below the fOls, formed a lovely httle 
nrer to irrigate the barren, uncultivated valley, Wtherto 
devastated by the torrent. This Ukc, this valley, and 
mese two hills he enclosed in a nng fence, ana built 
tumsclf A retreat on the dim, which he widened to two 
acre* by acCTmuIating above it all the soil which had to 
be removed to make a channel for the nver and the 
irrigation canals. 

Whm the Biron de WjttCTait thuj obtained the laltc 
hit dam he waa owner of the two hilU, but not 
of the upper YiOey thus flooded, through which there 
“ "Sht-of way to where it ends in 
a hoiaeahoc under the Dent de Vibrd But this 
fero^ old man was so widely dreaded, that so long 
l!!!! '^i? ^ 'nhabitants o7 

de ^ ftoher side of the Dent 

1 he left the Jop^f 

the two Rouiey hills joined by a strong wall, to protect 
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from inundation the two lateral valleys opening into the 
valley of Rouxey, to the right and left at the foot of the 
Dent de Vilard. Thus he died the master of the Dent 
de Vilard. 

His heirs asserted their protectorate of the village of 
Riceys, and so maintained the usurpation. The old 
assassin, the old renegade, the old Abbe Watteville, 
ended his career by planting trees and making a fine 
road over the shoulder of one of the Rouxey hills 
to join the highroad. The estate belonging to this 
park and house was extensive, but badly cultivated , 
there were chalets on both hills and neglected forests of 
timber. It was all wild and deserted, left to the care of 
nature, abandoned to chance growths, but full of sublime 
and unexpected beauty. You may now imagine les 
Rouxey. 

It is unnecessary to complicate this story by relating 
all the prodigious trouble and the inventiveness stamped 
with genius, by which Rosalie achieved her end without 
allowmg it to be suspected It is enough to say that it 
was in obedience to her mother that she left Besan^on in 
the month of May 1835, in an antique travelling carnage 
drawn by a pair of sturdy hired horses, and accompanied 
her father to les Rouxey. 

To a young girl love lurks in everything. When she 
rose, the morning after her arrival. Mademoiselle de 
Watteville saw from her bedroom window the fine 
expanse of water, from which the light mists rose like 
smoke, and were caught in the firs and larches, rolling 
up and along the hills till they reached the heights, and 
she gave a cry of admiration. 

‘ They loved by the lakes * She lives by a lake * A 
lake IS certainly full of love • ’ she thought. 

A lake fed by snows has opalescent colours and a 
translucency that make it one huge diamond , but when 
It IS shut in like that of les Rouxey, between two 
granite masses covered with pmes, when silence broods 
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over It like that of the Savannahs or the Stcjjpcs, then 
^ CIV one must excUon as Rosalie did, 

‘we owe that,' said her father, ‘to the notorious 
WattcviUe,’ 

‘ On my word, said the girl, ‘he did his best to cam 
fbrgi\cneo. Let us go in a boat to the fiirthcr end \ 
It wiD give us an apmtite for braki^L' 

The Baron called two gardener lads who knew how 
to row, and took with him his pnme minister Modinier 
The lake was about six acres in breadth, in some places 
ten or twelve, and four hundred In length, Rosalie soon 
found herself at the upper end shut m by the Dent dc 
Vilard, the Jungfrau of that Uttic Swiracfland 

‘Here we are, Monsieur Ic Baron, said Modmicr, 
signing to the g^enen to dc up the boatj ‘will )‘ou 
come and look/ 

‘ Look at what ? ' asked Rosalie. 

‘Oh, nothing! exclaimed the Baron ‘But you are 
1 sensible girl we have some Uttle secrets between us, 
and 1 may tell you what ruffles my mind. Some 
difflculties have ansen since 1830 bcivrtui the village 
authontics of Rieeys and me, on account of this very 
Dent dc VHard, and I want to settle the matter without 
your mother's knowing anything about it, for she is 
stubborn j she » capable of moging fire and flames broad 
cast, particulariy if she should bear that the Mayor of 
Riccys, a republican, got up this action as a sop to his 
pe<y)le.’ 

Rosalie had presence of mmd enough to disguise her 
dchffhe, so at to work more effectually on her father 
‘What acGon ? ’ said she. 

‘Mademoiselle, the people of Riccys, said Modinier, 
‘ hare long cnioycd the nght of grazdnff and cutting 
fodder on their side of the Dent dc vilard. Now 
Monsieur Chantonnit, the Maire since 1830, declares 
that the whole Dent belongs to hii dJitnet, and maintains 
that a hundred years ago, or more, there was a way 
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through our grounds You understand that in that case 
we should no longer have them to ourselves Then this 
barbanan would end by saying, what the old men in the 
village say, that the ground occupied by the lake was 
appropriated by the Abbe de Watteville That would 
be the end of les Rouxey , what next ^ ’ 

‘ Indeed, my child, between ourselves, it is the truth,’ 
said Monsieur de Watteville simply. ‘The land is an 
usurpation, with no title-deed but lapse of time And, 
therefore, to avoid all worry, I should wish to come to 
a friendl^ understandmg as to my border line on this 
side of the Dent de Vilard, and I will then raise a wall.’ 

‘If you give way to the mumcipality, it will swallow 
you up. You ought to have threatened Riceys ’ 

‘ That IS just what I told the master last evening,’ said 
Modinier ‘But in confirmation of that view I proposed 
that he should come to see whether, on this side of the 
Dent or on the other, there may not be, high or low, 
some traces of an enclosure ’ 

For a century the Dent de Vilard had been used by 
both parties without coming to extremities , it stood as 
a sort of party wall between the communes of Riceys 
and les Rouxey, yielding little profit Indeed, the object 
in dispute, being covered with snow for sik months in the 
year, was of a nature to cool their ardour Thus it 
required all the hot blast by which the revolution of 
1830 inflamed the advocates of the people, to stir up this 
matter, by which Monsieur Chantonnit, the Maire of 
Riceys, hoped to give a dramatic turn to his career on 
the peaceful frontier of Switzerland, and to immortalise 
his term of office Chantonnit, as his name shows, was 
a native of Neuchatel 

‘My dear father,’ said Rosalie, as th^ got into the 
boat again, ‘ I agree with Modimer If you wish to 
secure the joint possession of the Dent de Vilard, you 
must act with decision, and get a legal opinion which 
will protect you against this enterprising Chantonnit 
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Why should 70U be aifrud? Get the famoui lawyer 
Savaron — engage him at once, lc*t Chantonnit should 
place the mtercstJ of the vilkgo in hu hands. The 
man who won the case for the Chapter againit the town 
can certainly win that of Wattcnlle vrrsus Riccy* 1 
Beodea, she added, ‘la Rouxey will some day be mine 
— not for a long timg yet, I Lxu«l. — Well, then^ do not 
leave me with a lawsuit on my hands, I hke this 
place ; 1 thall often live here, and add to it as much as 
possible. On those banks, and she pointed to the feet 
of the two bills shall cut flower beds and make the 
kjvehot EngUih gardens.— Let ui go to Boancon and 
bnng back with us the Abb6 de Grancey, Monsieur 
Savaron, and my mother, if she cares to come. You 
can then nuke up your mind but in your place I 
should have done so already Your name is watte 
rflle, and you are afoaid of a fight I If you should 
lose TOUT case — well, I will never reproach you by a 
word 1 

‘ Oh, if that It the way you take it, said the Baron, 
‘ I am ijmte ready j I will see the lawyer 

‘Besides, a lawsuit is really great mn. It brings tome 
Interat into hfo, with coming and going and raging over 
It- You will have a great deal to do before you can get 
hold of the judges. — We did not ice the Abbd de Granccy 
for three weeks, he was so busy ! 

* But the very existence of the Chapter was involved, 
cud Monsieur deWattcviUcj ‘and then the Archbishop 1 
pnde, his consaence, everything that maka up the life 
of the pnesthood, was at stake. That Savaron does oot 
know what be did for the Chapter I He saved it I 

‘ Listen to me, said his daughter m his ear, ‘ if you 
secure Monsieur de Savaron, you will gam your tint, 
won t you f Well, then, let me advise you. You cannot 
g« at Monsieur Savaron excepting through Monsieur de 
Grancey Take my word for it, and let us together 
talk to the dear Abb6 without my mother’s presence at 
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the interview, for I know a way of persuading him to 
bring the lawyer to us.’ 

‘ It will be very difficult to avoid mentioning it to your 
mother • ’ 

‘ The Abbe de Grancey will settle that afterwards. 
But just make up your mind to promise ypur vote to 
Monsieur Savaron at the next election, and you will 
see I ’ 

'• Go to the election ' take the oath ? ’ cried the Baron 
de WatteviUe 

‘ What then • ’ said she. 

‘ And what will your mother say ? ’ 

‘ She may even desire you to do it,’ replied Rosalie, 
knowing as she did from Albert’s letter to Leopold 
how deeply the Vicar-General had pledged himself. 

Four days after, the Abbe de Grancey called very early 
one morning on Albert de Savarus, having announced 
his visit the day before The old priest had come to 
win over the great lawyer to the house of the Watte- 
villes, a proceedmg which shows how much tact and 
subtlety Rosalie must have employed in an underhand 
way 

‘ What can I do for you. Monsieur le Vicaire-General ? ’ 
asked Savarus 

The Abbe, who told his story with admirable frankness, 
was coldly heard by Albert 

‘ Monsieur 1’ Abbe,’ said he, ‘ it is out of the question 
that I should defend the interests of the WatteviUes, and 
you shall understand why My part m this town is to 
remain perfectly neutral I will display no colours , I 
must remam a mystery till the eve of my election Now, 
to plead for the WatteviUes would mean nothing in Paris, 
but here • Here, where everything is discussed, I should 
be supposed by every one to be an aUy of your Faubourg 
Saint-Germain ’ 

‘ What I do you suppose that you can remain unknown 
on the day of the election, when the candidates must 
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oppow each other ? It muM then become known that 
jcKir name tt Sararon de Savarus, that you ha\*e held the 
appointment of Muter of App^*, that you are a man 
of the Rotoraoon ) * 

‘ On the day of the election,* said Sararm, ‘ I will be 
aD 1 am expected to be{ and I intend to ipeak at the 
preliminary meeting*.* 

‘ If you Kiyc the support of Mottwcur de Wattcnlle 
and hi* party, you will get a hundred votes m a mass, and 
far more to be trusted than those on which you rely It 
n always possible to produce dlvinon of interests) con 
nction* arc insepanble.* 

*The deuce IS in It 1 said Sa varus. ‘I anr attached to 
roti^ and I could do a great deal for you. Father! 
rcrMpi we nuy compound with the Deni Whatocr 
Monsieur de Wattcnllc** businai may be, by engaging 
Girardet, and prompting him, it will ^ possible to drag 
the procindings out alf the eleaioni ore over I wiU 
not undertake to plead tiU the day after 1 am returned. 

* Do this one thing, said the Abbe. * Come to the 
Hdtel de Rupt there It a young person of nineteen 
there wb^ one of these days, will have a hundred 
thousand f^es a year, and you can seem to be paying 
your court to her 

‘ Ah I the young lady I sometime* see In the kiosk ? ' 

‘Yes, Mademoiselle Ro*ahe, replied the Abbe de 
Granccy ‘YoU arc ambitious. If she takes a fancy to 
you, you may be eve^tblng an arabidous man can wish 
— who knows ? A flllniitcr perhaps. A man can always 
be a ?4iniJter who adds a hundred thousand francs a year 
to your smrr ng talents.* 

‘Monneur 1 Abbd, if Madcmoaclle do Wattcvdle had 
three times her fortune, and adored me into the bargain 
It would be impossible ^t I should marry her 

‘You are married f* exclaimed the Abb6, 

‘Not in church nor before the Mairc, but morally 
■policing, ’ said Savarus. 
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‘ That IS even worse when a man cares about it as you 
seem to care,’ replied the Abbe ‘ Everything that is not 
done, can be undone. Do not stake your fortune and 
your prospects on a woman’s liking, any more than a wise 
man counts on a dead man’s shoes before starting on his 
way ’ 

‘ Let us say no more about Mademoiselle de Watte- 
viUe,’ said Albert gravely, ‘and agree as to the facts. 
At your desire for I have a regard and respect for 
you I will appear for Monsieur de Wattevdle, but 
after the elections Until then Girardet must conduct 
the case under my mstructions. That is the utmost I 
can do ’ 

‘ But there are questions involved which can only be 
settled after inspection of the localities,’ said the Vicar- 
General. 

‘Girardet can go,’ said Savarus ‘I cannot allow 
myself, in the fece of a town I know so weU, to take any 
step which might compromise the supreme interests that 
he beyond my election ’ 

The Abbe left Savarus after giving him a keen look, 
in which he seemed to be laughing at the young athlete’s 
uncompromising politics, while admiring his firmness. 

‘Ah I I would have dragged my father into a lawsuit 

I would have done anything to get him here f ’ cried 
Rosalie to herself, standmg in the kiosk and looking at 
the lawyer in his room, the day after Albert’s interview 
with the Abbe, who had reported the result to her father 
‘ I would have committed any mortal sin, and you will 
not enter the WatteviUes’ drawmg-room , I may not 
hear your fine voice ( You m^e conditions when 
your help is required by the WatteviUes and the Rupts * 

Well, God knows, I meant to be content with these 
smaU joys , with seeing you, hearing you speak, going 
with you to les Rouxey, tdiat your presence might 
to me make the place sacred. That was aU I asked. 
But now now I mean to be your wife Yes, yes, look 
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xt hrr portraiL at A/r dravrmg room, her bedroom, at the 
four nde* of her villa, the pomti of view from her 
gardenj You expect her rtatucf I will rn hn her 
marble henelf towardi you 1 — After all, the woman doci 
not love. Art, laence, books, iinging. muaic, have 
absorbed half her lenses and her int^gence. She 
i» old, too j she 11 past thirty my Albert will not be 
happyj* 

‘What la the matter that you itay here, Rosahe?’ 
iflked her mother, mtcmiptmg her rcftectiona« ‘Monsieur 
de Soulaj is In the drawing room, and he obserred your 
atotude, which tcn-iinly betrays more thoughtfulness 
than IS due at your age. 

‘ Then, it Monsieur do Soulas a foe to thought ? 
asked Rosahe. 

‘Then you were thinking ? * said Madame dc Watte- 
ville. 

‘Why, yes, mamms 

‘Why, nol you were not thlnhcg You wac 
staring at that lawyer*! window with an attention that 
is neither becoming nor decent, and which Monaeur de 
Soulas, of all mer^ ought never to have observed. 

‘Why? aaJd RosaSe, 

‘It is time, said the Baronesa, ‘that you should know 
what our incenUoas are. Amidic lika you, and you 
will not be nnhappy as Comtesse dc Soulas.’ 

Rosalie, as white as a Uly, made no reply, so completely 
was she stupefied by contending feelings And yet, in 
the p c*cjice of the man she had this instant begim to 
hate vehemently, she forced the kmd of smile wmch a 
ballet-dancer puts on for the public. Nay, she could 
even laugh j she had the strength to conceal her rage, 
which picsejitly subsided, for she was dciuiuined to 
make use of this fat simpletofi to further her designs* 

‘Monsieur Am6d6e, said she, at a moment v^en her 
mother was walking ahead of them m the garden, afrect-i 
Ing to leave the young people together, ‘were you not 
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aware that Monsieur Albert Savaron de Savarus is a 
Legitimist ^ ’ 

‘A Legitimist ? ’ 

‘ Until 1830 he was Master of Appeals to the Council 
of State, attached to the supieme Ministerial Council, and 
in favour with the Dauphin and Dauphiness It would 
be very good of you to say nothmg against him, but it 
would be better still if you would attend the election this 
year, carry the day, and hmder that poor Monsieur de 
Chavoncourt from repiesenting the town of Besan^on.’ 

‘ What sudden mterest have you in this Savaron >* ’ 

‘ Monsieur Albert Savaron de Savarus, the natural son 
of the Comte de Savarus pray keep the secret of my 
indiscretion if he is returned deputy, wiU be our 
advocate in the suit about les Rouxey Les Rouxey, my 
father tells me, will be my property , I intend to hve there. 
It is a lovely place • I should be broken-hearted at seeing 
that fine piece of the great de Watteville’s work destroyed ’ 
‘ The devil I ’ thought Amedee, as he left the house 
‘The heiress is not such a fool as her mother thinks 
her.’ 

Monsieur de Chavoncourt is a Royalist, of the famous 
221. Hence, from the day after the revolution of July, 
he always preached the salutary doctrine of taking the 
oaths and resisting the present order of things, after the 
pattern of the Tories against the Whigs in England 
This doctrme was not acceptable to the Legitimists, who, 
in their defeat, had the wit to divide in their opinions, 
and to trust to the force of inertia and to Providence. 
Monsieur de Chavoncourt was not wholly trusted by his 
own party, but seemed to the Moderates the best man 
to choose , they preferred the triumph of his half-hearted 
opinions to the acclamation of a Republican who should 
combine the votes of the enthusiasts and the patriots. 

Monsieur deChavoncourt,highly respected m Besan^on, 
was the representative of an old parliamentary family ; 
his fortune, of about fifteen thousand francs a year, was 
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not an offence to anrbodjr, especially a he had a son and 
three daughters. Wth such a fiimilv, fifteen thousand 
francs a year arc a mere nothing Now when, under 
these CTrcumstances, the father of the &mily n above 
bribery. It would be hard if the electors did not esteem 
him- kledort wax enthusbsric mcr a hau iJftI of 
parliamentary virtue, just a* the audience in the pit do 
ac the representation of the generous sentiments they so 
little practise. 

Madame de Chavoncourt, at this time a woman of 
forty, was one of the beauties of Besan^on. While the 
Chamber was sitdng, she Uved meagrely In one of their 
country places to recoup herself by economy for Monocuf 
de Chavoncourt 1 expenses in Pans- In the winter the 
received scry creditably once a week, on Tuesdays, under 
standing her business as mistress of the house Young 
Chavoncourt, a youth of two-and-twenty, and another 
young gentleman, ruraed Montlcur de Vauchellcs, no 
richer than Amedie and his school fnend, were his in- 
timate allies. They made excursions together to Gran 
vclle-and sometimes went out shooting 1 they were so 
well known to be inseparable that they were invited to 
the country*togcther 

Rosalie, who was Intimate with the Chavoncourt girls, 
knew the three young men had no secrets from each 
other She reffccted that if Monsieur de Soulas should 
repeat her words, it would be to his two companions. 
Now, Monsieur de Vauchellcs had his matrimonial plans, 
as Am616c had bisj be wished to many Victcsrc, the 
eldest of the Chavoncourt!, on whom an old aunt was to 
settle an estate worth seven thousand francs a year, and a 
hundred thousand fivics In hard cash, when the contract 
should be signed. Victofre was this aunt s god'-daughter 
and favourite niece. Consequently, yoong Quvoncourt 
and his fnend Vauchelles would be sure to warn 
Monsieur de Chavoncourt of the danger he was in from 
Albert s candidature. 
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But this did not satisfy Rosalie. She sent the Prefet 
of the department a letter written with her left hand, 
signed ^ A friend to Louis Philippef m which she mformed 
him of the secret intentions of Monsieur Albert de Savarus, 
pointing out the serious support a Royalist orator might 
give to Berryer, and revealing to him the deeply artful 
course pursued by the lawyer during his two years’ 
residence at Besan^on The Prefet was a capable man, 
a personal enemy of the Royalist party, devoted by con- 
viction to the Government of July in short, one of 
those men of whom, in the Rue de Grenelle, the Minister 
of the Interior could say, ‘We have a capital Prefet at 
Besan^on ’ The Prefet read the letter, and, in obedience 
to Its instructions, he burnt it 

Rosalie aimed at preventing Albert’s election, so as to 
keep him ilve years longer at Besancon 

At that time an election was a nght between parties, 
and in order to win, the Ministry chose its ground by 
choosing the moment when it would give battle The 
elections were therefore not to take place for three 
months yet. When a man’s whole life depends on an 
election, the period that elapses between the issuing of 
the wnts for convenmg the electoral bodies,' and the day 
fixed for their meetings, is an interval during which 
ordinary vitahty is suspended. Rosalie fully understood 
how much latitude Albert’s absorbed state would leave 
her during these three months By promising Manette 
, as she afterwards confessed to take both her and 
Jerome into her service, she induced the maid to bring 
her all the letters Albert might send to Italy, and those 
addressed to him from that country. And all the time 
she was pondering these machmations, the extraordinary 
girl was working slippers for her father with the most 
innocent air in the world She even made a greater 
display than ever of candour and simplicity, quite under- 
standing how valuable that candour and innocence would 
be to her ends. 
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‘My daughter growi quite charmmgl edd Madame 
de WatteviUc. 

Two monthi before the deettoa a meetuig wai held 
at the house of Moo«eur Boucher icnior, composed of 
the contractor who expected to get the work for the 
aqueduct for the Arder watcraj of Mojuieur Boucher § 
father in law of Mormeur Granct, the Influential 
man to whom Savarus had done a service, and who 
was to nominate as a candidate; of Girardet the 
lawyer j of the printer of the Ettitm Rivinv and of 
the Prcaident of the Chamber of Commerce. In &ct, 
the assembly consisted of twenty-seven peraons in aH, 
men who m the provinces arc regarded as Wgwies, 
Fjrh man represented on an average so: votes, bat rn 
eatnnating their value they said ten, for men always 
begin by exaggerating thdr own influence. Among 
these twenty seven was one who was wholly devoted to 
the Prffct, one false brother who secretly looked for 
some flivour from the Ministry, either for himself or for 
some one belon^og to Um. 

At thU preliminary meeting, it was agreed that 
Savaroa the lawyer should be named as candidate, a 
motion received with such enthusiasm u no one looked 
for from Bcsan 9 im- Albert, waiting at home for Alfred 
Boucher to fetch him, was chatting with the Abb^ dc 
Granccy who was intei cited in this abeorbing ambition. 
Albert had appreciated the priesPs vast political capa 
dries I and the pnest, touched by the youn^ mans 
entreaties, bad been wiUing to be^me hii guide and 
adviser in this odmmating struggle. The Chapter 
did not love Monsieur de Qiavoocourt, for it was his 
wife s brothcTMD-Iaw, as President of the Tribunal, 
who had loat the famous suit for them In the lower 
Court. 

‘You are betrayed, my dear fellow, said the shrewd 
and worthy Abb6, m that gentle, calm voice which old 
priests acquire. 
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‘ Betrayed • ’ cned the lover, struck to the heart. 

‘ By whom I know not at all,’ the priest replied ‘ But 
at the Prefecture your plans are known, and your hand 
read like a book. At this moment I have no advice to 
give you. Such affairs need consideration. As for this 
evening, take the bull by the horns, anticipate the blow. 
Tell them all your previous life, and thus you will 
mitigate the effect of the discovery on the good folks of 
Besan^on ’ 

‘ Oh, I was prepared for it,’ said Albert in a broken 
voice 

‘You would not benefit by my advice, you had the 
opportunity of making an impression at the Hotel de 
Rupt , you do not know the advantage you would have 
gained ’ 

‘ What ? ’ 


‘ The unanimous support of the Royalists, an im- 
mediate readiness to go to the election in short, above 
a hundred votes Adding to these what, among ourselves, 
we call the ecclesiastical vote, though you were not yet 
nominated, you were master of the votes by ballot. 
Under such circumstances, a man may temporise, may 
make his way ’ 

Alfred Boucher when he came in, full of enthusiasm, to 


announce the decision of the preliminary meeting, found 
the Vicar-General and the lawyer cold, calm, and grave 
‘Good night, Monsieur I’Abbe,’ said Albert ‘We 
will talk of your business at greater length when the 
elections are over ’ 


And he took Alfred’s arm, after pressing Monsieur de 
Grancey’s hand with meamng The pnest looked at the 
ambitious man, whose fece at that moment wore the 
lofty expression which a general may have when he 
hears the first gun fired for a battle He raised his eyes 
to heaven, and left the room, saying to himself, ‘ What a 
priest he would make I ’ 

Eloquence is not at the Bar The pleader larely puts 
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forth the real powen of hit toul if he did, he would die 
of It m a few year*, Eloauecce u, nowadayi, rarely in 
the pulpit j but It IS fbuna on cutain occanont in the 
Cbamb^ of Deputies, when an ambitious man ttajees 
oE to win all, or, itung by a mymd dart*, at a given 
moment bursts into speech But it is tall more certainly 
found in tome privileged hein^ at the inevitable hour 
when their ctumi mutt etcher tnumph or be wreeVed, and 
when they are forced to tpcak. T^uf at thii meeting, 
Albert Savarui, feeling the nccestity of winning himsdf 
tome supporten, displayed all the faculties of hit soul and 
the retourcct of his intellect He entered the room well, 
without awlcwanlnest or arrogance, without weakness, 
without cowardice, quite gniv3y, and was not dlsmyed 
at finding himself among twenty or thirty men 'oe 
news of me meeting and of its determination bad already 
brought a few doaJe sheep to follow the bell. 

Before htcerung to Monsieur Boucher, who was about 
to deluge turn with a speech announcing the decision of 
the Boucher Committ^ Albert be gg ed for silence, and, 
as be shook hands with Monsieur Boucher, tried to wam 
him, by a sign, of an unejcpected danger 

‘ My young friend, Alfred Boucher, has just announced 
to me the honour you have done me. But before that 
deaiwn is irrevocable,' said the lawyer, ‘ I think that I 
ought to explain to you who and what your candidate it, 
so as to le^ you free to take back your word if my 
dcclaratioDs should disturb your consaence ! 

This exordium was followed by profound silence. 
Some of the men thought it showed a noble impulse. 

Albert gave a sketch of hii previous career, telling 
them hi* real name, hit action under the RestoiatioQ, 
and revealing hiinself a* a new man since his arrival at 
Besan^on, wWe pledging himself for the future. This 
address held his hearer* br^fhlcss, it was said. These 
men, all with difTwcut mteresti, wcic spellbound by 
the bnilrant eloquence that flowed at bcsling heat from 
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the heart and soul of this ambitious spirit. Admira- 
tion silenced reflection. Only one thing was clear 
the thing which Albert wished to get into their 
heads 

Was It not far better for the town to have one of those 
men who are born to govern society at large than a 
mere voting-machine ^ A statesman carnes power with 
him. A commonplace deputy, however incorruptible, 
IS but a conscience What a glory for Provence to have 
found a Mirabeau, to return the only statesman since 
1830 that the revolution of July had produced I 

Under the pressure of this eloquence, all the audience 
believed it great enough to become a splendid political 
instrument in the hands of their representative They 
all saw in Albert Savaron, Savarus the great Minister. 
And, reading the secret calculations of his constituents, 
the clever candidate gave them to understand that they 
would be the first to enjoy the nght of profiting by his 
influence. 

This confession of faith, this ambitious programme, 
this retrospect of his life and character was, according to 
the only man present who was capable of judging of 
Savarus (he has since become one of the leading men of 
Besan^on), a masterpiece of sbll and of feelmg, of fervour, 
interest, and fascination This whirlwind earned away 
the electors Never had any man had such a tnumph 
But, unfortunately, speech, a weapon only for close war- 
fare, has only an immediate effect. Reflection kills the 
word when the word ceases to overpower reflection If 
the votes had then been taken, Albert’s name would un- 
doubtedly have come out of the baUot-box. At the 
moment, he was conqueror. But he must conquer 
every day for two months 

Albert went home quivenng The townsfolk had 
applauded him, and he had achieved the great point of 
silencing beforehand the malignant talk to which his 
early career might give rise The commercial interest 
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of Betanfon had nommated the lawyer, Albert Sararon 
de Sararin, as its candidate. 

Alfred Boucher’s enthimaim, at fine infectious, pre- 
sently became blundering 

Tnc Pr£fct, alarmed by this tucceti, set to work to 
count the MfruiterlaJ rotes, and contrired to have a 
le^jcL mtcrview with Monsieur de Chavoncourt, to as to 
effitet a coalition In their common Interetts Erery day, 
without Albert i being able to ditcover how, the roten 
m the Boucher committee diminished In number 

Nothing could resist the slow gnnding of the Prifcc- 
ture. Three or four clever men wcmla say to Albert s 
clients, * Will the deputy defend \ou and win your law 
suits ? Will he give you adricc, draw up your contracts, 
arrange your compromises I — He will te your lUrc for 
five yean longer, Instead of returning him to the 
Chamber, you only hold out the hope of his going there 
fiv^cars nence,’ 

This calculation did Savarus all the more mtsebie^ 
because the wires of some of the merchants had already 
made 1 l The parties Interested in the matter of the 
bridge and that of the water from Arcter could not hold 
out against a talkuig to from a clever Ministerialist, who 
proT^ to them that their aafety lay at the Pr€fecture, and 
not in the hands of an ambitious nun Each day was a 
check for Savarua, though each day the battle was led 
by him and fought by his Ueutenanit — a battle of words, 
speeches, and proceedings. He dared not go to the Vicar 
General and the Vicar General never showed himself 
Albert rose and went to bed m a fever, his brain on fire. 

At hit the day dawned of the first struggle, practically 
the show of hands } the votes are countto, the candM 
estimate their chances, and clever men can prophesy 
their fulure or luccen It It a decent buttings^ without 
the mob, but formidable) a^tabon, though it is not 
allowed any physical display, as It is in England, is not 
the lesa profound The English fight these battle* with 
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their fists, the French with hard words. Our neigh- 
bours have a scrimmage, the French try their fate by 
cold combinations calmly worked out. This particular 
political business is earned out in opposition to the 
character of the two nations 

The Radical party named their candidate , Monsieur 
de Chavoncourt came forward , then Albert appeared, 
and was accused by the Chavoncourt committee and the 
Radicals of being an uncompromising man of the Right, 
a second Berryer The Ministry had their candidate, a 
stalking-horse, useful only to'receive the purely Ministerial 
votes The votes, thus divided, gave no result The 
Republican candidate had twenty, the Ministry got 
fifty, Albert had seventy. Monsieur de Chavoncourt 
obtained sixty-seven But the Prefet’s party had per- 
fidiously made thirty of its most devoted adherents vote 
for Albert, so as to deceive the enemy. The votes for 
Monsieur de Chavoncourt, added to the eighty votes- 
the real number at the disposal of the Prefecture would 
carry the election, if only the Prefet could succeed in 
gaining over a few of the Radicals A hundred and 
sixty votes were not recorded those of Monsieur de 
Grancey’s following and the Legitimists 

The show of hands at an election, hke a dress rehearsal 
at a theatre, is the most deceptive thing in the world 
Albert Savarus came home, putting a brave face on the 
matter, but half dead He had had the wit, the genius, 
or the good luck to gam, within the last fortnight, two 
staunch supporters Girardet’s father-m-law and a very 
shrewd old merchant to whom Monsieur de Grancey had 
sent him. These two worthy men, his self-appointed 
spies, affected to be Albert’s most ardent opponents in 
the hostile camp. Towards the end of the show of 
hands they informed Savarus, through the medium of 
Monsieur Boucher, that thirty voters, unknown, were 
working against him in his party, playing the same tnek 
that they were playmg for his benefit on the other side. 
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A cainunal marching to execution could not luffcr aa 
Albert auffered as be went home from the hall where his 
ftte was at stake. The despairing lover could endure 
no companionship. He walked through the streets alone, 
between clocn oclock and midnight. At one in the 
morning, Albert, to whom sleep been unknown for 
the past three da^ was sitting in hit library in a deep 
armchair, his face as pale as if he ncre djing, his hands 
hanging limp, m a fc^om altitude worthj' of the Mag 
dalen Tears bung on his long lashes, tears that dim the 
eyes, but do not ftU j fierce thought dnnks them up, the 
fi^re of the soul consumes them. AJonc^ he might weep 
And then, under the bosk, he saw a white figure, which 
rembded him of Francesca. 

‘ And for three months 1 have had no letter from her ! 
What has become of her i I have not written for two 
months, but I warned her Is she flU Oh lore f 
My life 1 Will you ever know what I have ^one 
through ? What a wretched constitution u nune I 
Hare 1 an aneurism?* he asked himself, feeling his 
heart beat so vMently that its pulses teemed audible 
in the nlence like little grains of sand dropping on a hig 
drum 

At this momeot three distinct taps sounded on his 
door Albert hastened to open it, and almost fainted with 
joy at scemp the V icar General s cheerful and triumphant 
mien. Without a word, be threw bb arms round the 
Abbd de Graacey, held him &st, and duped him closely, 
letting bis head &11 on the old man s shoulder He was 
a child again \ be cned as be had cned on bearbg that 
Francesca Sodenm was a married woman Ho betrayed 
his wtaknen to no one but to tbu pnest, on whose nee 
shone the light of hope. The pnest had been sublime, 
and u shrewd u he was sublune. 

‘ Forgive me, dear Abbi, but you come at one of 
those moments when the nun vanuhes, for you are not 
to think me vulgarly ambiaoua. 
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‘Oh* I know,’ replied the Abbe. ‘You wrote 
‘ Ambition for loves sake f ’ Ah * my son, it was love 
m despair that made me a priest in 1786, at the age of 
two-and-twenty. In 1788 I was in charge of a parish. 
I know life I have refused three bishoprics already , I 
mean to die at Besan^on ’ 

‘ Come and see her * ’ cned Savarus, seizing a candle, 
and leading the Abbe into the handsome room where 
hung the portrait of the Duchesse d’Argaiolo, which he 
lighted up. 

‘She is one of those women who are born to reign * ’ 
said the Vicar-General, understanding how great an 
affection Albert showed him by this mark of confidence. 
‘ But there is pride on that brow , it is implacable , she 
would never forgive an insult * It is the Archangel 
Michael, the angel of execution, the inexorable angel 
“All or nothing’^is the motto of this type of angel There 
IS something divmely pitiless in that head.’ 

‘You have guessed well,* cried Savarus. ‘But, my 
dear Abbe, for more than twelve years now she has 
reigned over my life, and I have not a thought for which 
to blame myself ’ 

‘ Ah I if you could only say the same of God * ’ 
said the priest with simplicity ‘ Now, to talk of your 
afiairs For ten days I have been at work 'for you If 
you are a real politician, this time you will follow my 
advice You would not be where you are now if you 
would have gone to the Wattevilles when I first told 
you But you must go there to-morrow , I will take 
you in the evening The Rouxey estates are m danger, 
the case must be defended within three days The 
election will not be over in three days They will take 
good care not to appoint examiners the first day. There 
will be several voting days, and you will be elected by 
ballot ’ 

‘ How can that be ? ’ asked Savarus. 

‘ By winning the Rouxey lawsuit you will gam eighty 
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Lcgiumiit wtes ) add them to the thirty I can com 
mand, and you ha\e a hundred and ten. Then, as 
twenty remain to you of the Boucher committee, you 
will haNC a bundreu and thirty in all 

‘Well, said Albert, ‘w'C must get ic%enty five more.* 

‘Yes, said the pnest, ‘since all the rest are Minis- 
tenaL But, my son, you hate two hundred votes, and 
the Prefecture no more than a hundred and eighty 

*I have two hundred votes? said Albert, standme 
stupid with am^T^ent, after starting to his feet as if 
shot up by a spnng 

‘You have tbe^ of Monsieur dc Chavoncourt, said 
the Abbe. 

‘ How ? * said Albert, 

‘You will marry Mademoiselle Sidonic de Chavon 
court.* 

‘Never 1 

*You will marry Mademoiselle Sidonic de Chavoncourt, 
the priest repeated coldly 

‘But you see— she it tnoiorabit, said Albert, pointing 
to Francesca. 

‘You win marry Mademoiselle Sidonle de Chavon- 
court,’ said the Abbd calmly for the third time 

This time Albert ondemood The Vicar General 
would not be implicated In the scheme which at last 
smiled on the despairing politiaan A word more 
would have compromised the pnest’s dignity and hondur 

‘To-morrow evening at the H6icl de Kupt you will 
meet Mad me dc Chavoncourt and her second daughter 
You can thank her beforehand for what she is going to 
do for you, and teH her that your gratitude is unbounded, 
that you arc hen body and louL that henceforth your 
future 11 that of her fiunily You arc quite disinter 
cited, for you have so muen confidence in yourself that 
you regard the nomination as deputy u a suffiaent 
fortune. 

‘You will have a struggle with Madame de Charon 
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court , she will want you to pledge your word. All 
your future life, my son, lies in that evening. But, 
understand clearly, I have nothing to do with it. I am 
answerable only for the Legitimist voters , I have 
secured Madame de Watteville, and that means all the 
aristocracy of Besan^on. Amedee de Soulasand Vau- 
chelles, who will both vote for you, have won over the 
young men , Madame de Watteville will get the old 
ones As to my electors, they are infallible.’ 

‘And who on earth has gained over Madame de 
Chavoncourt ? ’ asked Savarus. 

‘ Ask me no questions,’ replied the Abbe. ‘ Monsieur 
de Chavoncourt, who has three daughters to marry, is 
not capable of increasing his wealth Though Vauchelles 
marries the eldest without anything from her father, 
because her old aunt is to settle something on her, what 
IS to become of the two others ? Sidonie is sixteen, and 
your ambition is as good as a gold mine Some one has 
told Madame de Chavoncourt that she will do better by 
getting her daughter marned than by sending her hus- 
band to waste his money in Pans. That some one 
manages Madame de Chavoncourt, and Madame de 
Chavoncourt manages her husband ’ 

‘ That IS enough, my dear Abbe I understand. When 
once I am returned as deputy, I have somebody’s fortune 
to make, and by making it large enough I shall be 
released from my promise. In me you have a son, a 
man who will owe his happiness to you. Great Heavens • 
what hav£ I done to deserve so true a friend ? ’ 

‘You won a triumph for the Chapter,’ said the Vicar- 
General, smiling. ‘Now, as to all this, be as secret as 
the tomb We are nothing, we have done nothing. If we 
were known to have meddled m election matters, we 
should be eaten up ahve by the Puritans of the Left who 
do worse and blamed by some of our own party, who 
want everything Madame de Chavoncourt has no sus- 
picion of my share m all this. I have confided m no 
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one but Madame de Wattevillc, whom we maj^ truit as 
we trust ourselves. 

‘ I will bnng the Duchess to )Ou to be blessed ! * cned 
Savarui. 

After seeing out the old pnest, Albert went to bed in 
the swaddling clothes of power 

Next evening, ai may well be supposed, by nine o cloch 
Madame la Baronna de WiitcviUc’i rooms were crowded 
by the aristocracy of Besanjon in convocation extra 
ordinary They were discussing the exceptional step of 
gomg to the poU, to oblige the daughter of the de Rupts 
It was known that the former Master of Appeals, the secre 
tary of one of the most fiuthful ministers under the Elder 
Branch, was to be presented that evening Madame de 
Chavoncourt was there with her second daughter Sidonic, 
cxquuniely dressed, while her elder sister, secure of her 
lover, had not indulged in any of the arts of the toilet 
In country towns these little things are remarked The 
Abbd de Granceys fine and clever bead was to be seen 
moving from group to group, listening to everything, 
seeming to be apart from it all, but uttenng those tnci 
ive phrases which sum up a question and direct the 
issue. 

If the Elder Branch were to return, said he to an old 
statesman of seventy, ‘ what politiaans would they find ? 
— ‘ Berryer, alone on hi» bench, docs not know which 
way to turn j if he had sixty votes, be would often scotch 
the wheels of the Government and upset Ministries 1 — 

The Due de Fux-Jamesis to be nominated at Toulouse 
— ‘You will enable Monsieur de Wattevillc to win his 
lawtuiL — ‘ If you vote forMonseur Savarus, the Repub« 
licans will vote with you rather than with the Moderates! 
etc etc. 

At nme odock Albert had not amvcd. Madame 
dc Wattevillc was disposed to regard such delay as an 
impertinence 
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‘ My dear Baroness,’ said Madame de Chavoncourt, 
‘ do not let such serious issues turn on such a trifle The 
varnish on his boots is not dry or a consultation, perhaps, 
detains Monsieur de Savarus ’ 

Rosalie shot a side glance at Madame de Chavon- 
court 

‘ She IS very lenient to Monsieur de Savarus,’ she 
whispered to her mother. 

^ You see,’ said the Baroness with a smile, ^ there is 
a question of a marriage between Sidonie and Monsieur 
de Savai us ’ 

Mademoiselle de Watteville hastily went to a window 
looking out over the garden 

At ten o’clock Albert de Savarus had not yet appeared 
The stoim that threatened now burst Some of the 
gentlemen sat down to cards, finding the thing intoler- 
able The Abbe de Grancey, who did not know what 
to think, went to the window where Rosalie was hidden, 
and exclaimed aloud in his amazement, ‘ He must be 
dead I ’ 

The Vicar-General stepped out into the garden, fol- 
lowed by Monsieur de Watteville and his daughter, and 
they all three went up to the kiosk In Albert’s rooms 
all was dark , not a light was to be seen. 

‘Jerome I’ cried Rosalie, seeing the servant in the 
yard below The Abbe looked at her with astonish- 
ment ‘ Where in the world is your master ? ’ she asked 
the man, who came to the foot of the wall 

‘ Gone in a post-chaise. Mademoiselle ’ 

‘ He IS ruined ' ’ exclaimed the Abbe de Grancey, ‘ or 
he IS happy I ’ 

The joy of triumph was not so effectually concealed 
on Rosalie’s face that the Vicar-General could not detect 
It He affected to see nothinsf 

‘ What can this girl have had to do with this business ? 
he asked himself 

They all three returned to the drawing-room, where 
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Monsieur de Witte\iUe»imounccd the uran^ the extra 
ordinary, the prodigious news of the lawyer t dewrture, 
v?uhout any reason assigned for his evasion By half 
past eleven only fifteen persons remained, among them 
Madame dc Cnavoncourt and the Abbe de GwJenan, 
another Vicar General, a man of about forty, who hoped 
for a bishopric, the two Cbavoncourt girl', and Monsieur 
de Vauchclles, the Abbe dc Granccy, Rosalie, Amcdec 
de Soulaa. and a retired magistrate, one of the most 
influcndal members of the upper arde of Besancon, 
who had been very eager for Alberts eiccnon. The 
Abbd de Grancey tat down by the Baroness m such 
a position as to watch Rosalie, whose face, usually pale, 
wore a feverish flush 

* What can have happened to Morraeur de Savarus? 
said Madame de Chai oncourc. 

At thu moment a servant in h^er) brought in a letter 
for the Ahbi de Grancey on a silver tray 

* Pray read said the Baroness. 

The Vicar-C^enl read the letter j be saw Rosalie 
suddenly turn as white as her kerchief 

* She recognises the writing said be to himself^ after 
glinang at the girl over hrs spectacles. He folded up 
the letter and calmly put it m his pocket without a 
word. In three minutes he had met three looks from 
Rosalie which were enough to make him gue« every 
thing 

She IS in love with Albert Savarus i thought the 
Vicar GeneraL 

He rose and took leave. He was going towards the 
door when, m the next room, he was overtaken by 
Rosalie, who said — 

* Monsieur dc Grancey, it was from Albert ! * 

‘How do you know that it was bii wnting, to recog 

DISC It from >0 far ? 

The girl s repl), caught as she was in the toils of her 
impancnce and mge, seemed to the Abbe sublime 
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‘ I love him I What is the matter ^ ’ she said after a 
pause 

‘ He gives up the election * 

Rosalie put her finger to her lip 

‘I ask you to be as secret as if it were a confession,’ 
said she before rctuining to the drawing-room. ‘ If there 
is an end of the election, there is an end of the marriage 
with Sidonic ’ 

In the morning, on her way to Mass, Mademoiselle 
de Watteville heard from Marictte some of the circum- 
stances which had prompted Albert’s disappearance at the 
most critical moment of his life 

‘Mademoiselle, an old gentleman from Pans arnved 
yesterday morning at the Hotel National , he came in 
his own carriage with four horses, and a courier in front, 
and a seivant Indeed, Jerome, who saw the carnage 
returning, declaies he could only be a prince or a 
fnilo) d ’ 

‘Was there a coronet on the carriage ?’ asked Rosalie. 

‘ I do not know,’ said Marictte ‘Just as two was 
striking he came to call on Monsieur Savarus, and sent 
in his card , and when he saw it, Jerome says Monsieur 
turned as pale as a sheet, and said he was to be shown in. 
As he himself locked the door, it is impossible to tell 
what the old gentleman and the lawyer said to each 
other , but they were together above an hour, and then 
the old gentleman, with the lawyer, called up his ser- 
vant Jerome saw the servant go out again with an 
immense package, four feet long, which looked like a 
great painting on canvas The old gentleman had m 
his hand a large parcel of papers Monsieur Savaron 
was paler than death, and he, so proud, so dignified, was 
in a state to be pitied But he treated the old gentleman 
so respectfully that he could not have been politer to the 
King himself Jeiome and Monsieur Albert Savaron 
escorted the gentleman to his carriage, which was stand- 
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{ng with the hone* >n The courier staneJ on the 
itroLe of Uyec. 

'Moniieur Savaron went straight to the Prefecture, 
tnd from that to Monsieur Gentillct who sold him the 
old travelling carnage that used to belong to Madame 
de Saint Vier before she died then he ordered post 
hoaes for ux o clock* He went home to pack \ no 
doubt be wrote a lot of letter* finally he settled every 
thing with Monsieur Girardct, who went to him and 
stayed till seven Jerfrme earned a note to Monsieur 
Boucher, with whom hi* master was to have dined j 
and then, at half past seven, the hwyer set out, leaving 
Jerome with three months* wages, and telling him to 
find another place. 

‘ He left hi* key* with Moniicur Girardet, whom he 
took home, and at bis bouse, J6r6nie say*, he took a 
plate of *oup, for at half pa*t seven Monsieur Girardct 
had not yet dined. When Monsieur Savaron got into 
the carnage again he looked like death 
of course, ewmt master off*, heard him tell the posdUion 
“ The G^eri Road 1 ** 

‘Did Jifdme tsk the name of the srranger at the 
H6(el National ? 

‘A* the old gentleman did not mean to stay, be was 
not asked for iL The fcrvant. by bi> orders no doubt, 
pretended not to speak French.’ 

* And the letter which came 10 late to the Abbe de 
Grancey ? said Rosalie. 

It was Monsieur Guardet, no doubt, who ought to 
have delivered it j but Jirdme ays that poor Monneur 
Girardct, who was much attached to lawyer Savaron, 
was as much upset as he was. So he who came so 
myitcnouily, as Mademoiselle Galard *ay«, 1 * gone away 
just as mysteriously 

After heanng this narrative, Mademoiselle de Watte 
nllc fell into a brooding and absent mood, which every 
body could see. It is mdes* to say inythlDg of me 
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commotion that arose in Besan^on on the disappearance 
of Monsieur Savaron It was understood that the Pre- 
fect had obliged him with the greatest readiness by 
giving him at once a passport across the frontier, for he 
was thus quit of his only opponent Next day Monsieur 
de Chavoncourt was carried to the top by a majority of 
a hundred and forty votes 

‘Jack is gone by the way he came,’ said an elector on 
hearing of Albert Savaron’s flight 

This event lent weight to the prevailing prejudice at 
Besan^on against strangers , indeed, two years previously 
they had received confirmation from the affair of the 
Republican newspaper Ten days later Albert de Savarus 
was never spoken of again Only three persons Girardet 
the attorney, the Vicar-General, and Rosalie were seri- 
ously affected by his disappearance Girardet knew that 
the white-haired stranger was Prince Sodermi, for he 
had seen his card, and he told the Vicar-General, but 
Rosalie, better informed than either of them, had known 
for three months past that the Due d’Argaiolo was dead 

In the month of April 1836 no one had had any 
news from or of Albert de Savarus Jerome and Mariette 
were to be married, but the Baroness confidentially 
desired her maid to wait till her daughter was marned, 
saying that the two weddings might take place at the 
same time 

‘It is time that Rosalie should be married,’ said the 
Baroness one day to Monsieur de Watteville ‘ She is 
nineteen, and she is fearfully altered in these last months ’ 

‘ I do not know what ails her,’ said the Baron. 

‘ When fathers do not know what ails their daughters, 
mothers can guess,’ said the Baroness , ‘ we must get 
her married ’ 

‘I am quite willing,’ said the Baron. ‘I shall give 
her les Rouxey now that the Court has settled our quarrel 
with the ^authorities of Riceys by fixing the boundary 
line at three hundred feet up the side of the Dent de 
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VilariL I am having a trench nude to ci licet all ihe 
water and carry it into the lake The vilbgc did not 
appeal, JO the decinon 1$ hnaL 

* li has never yet occurted to you* said Madame dc 
Wattcnllc. ‘ that thj* dcctuon cwi me thirty thousand 
franct handed over to Chantonnit. ITut pca^ant would 
take nothing eke i he told uv peace. — If you girc away 
IcsRouxcy, you will hate nothing left, jald the IlaroncJV 
‘ I do not need much, laid the Baron j * I am breaking 
up.* 

"h ou eat like an ogre 1 * 

‘Just JO. But hoftctcr much I may cat, I feel mj 
legi get weaker and weaker * 

‘ It IS from working the hthc, laid hii w ifc. 

‘ I do not knovt, ^d be 

‘We will marry Roiallc to Monsieur dc Soulai) if 
you give her les Rouacy, keep the life interoi. I will 

g Tc than fifteen thousand francs a year in the funds. 

ur children can live here > I do not see that they ore 
much to be pitied 

‘No. I ihall give them les Rouxey out and out 
Rosalie k fond of In Rouxe) 

‘ You arc a queer man with your daughter I It does 
not occur to you to ask me if I am fond of les Rouaey 
Rosalie, at once sent for, was informed that she was 
to marry Monsieur de Soulas one day early In the month 
of May 

‘ I am very much obliged to you, mother, and to you 
too, father, for having thought of settling me j but 1 do 
not mean to marry { I am very happy with you. 

‘Mere speeches 1 said the Baronen. ‘You are not 
In love with Monsieur de Soulas, that ti all 

‘ If you must on the plain truth, I will nerer many 
Monsieur de SouUi 

‘ Oh I the Hfwr of a prl of nmeteen I retorted her 
mother, with a bitter smile 

‘The fuvtr of MadcmoUellc dc Wattcvillc, said 
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Rosalie with firm decision ^ My father, I imagine, has 
no intention of making me marry against my wishes ^ ' 

‘ No, indeed no I ’ said the poor Baron, looking 
affectionately at his daughter 

‘Very well’’ said the Baroness, sternly controlling 
the rage of a bigot startled at finding herself unexpectedly 
defied, ‘you yourself, A'lonsieur de Watteville, may take 
the responsibility of settling your daughter Consider 
well. Mademoiselle, for if you do not marry to my mind 
you will get nothing out of me t ’ 

The quarrel thus begun between Madame de Watte- 
ville and her husband, who took his daughter’s part, 
went so far that Rosalie and her father were obliged to 
spend the summer at les Rouxey , life at the Hotel de 
Rupt was unendurable It thus became known in 
Besan^on that Mademoiselle de Watteville had positively 
refused the Comte de Soulas 

After their marriage Mariette and Jerome came to les 
Rouxey to succeed to Modimer in due time The 
^Baron restored and repaired the house to suit his 
daughter’s taste When she heard that these improve- 
ments had cost about sixty thousand francs, and that 
Rosalie and her father were building a conservatory, the 
Baroness understood that there was a leaven of spite in 
her daughter The Baron purchased various outlying 
plots, and a little estate worth thirty thousand francs. 
Madame de Watteville was told that, away from her, 
Rosalie showed masterly qualities, that she was taking 
steps to improve the value of les Rouxey, that she had 
treated herself to a riding habit and rode about , her 
father, whom she made very happy, who no longer 
complained of his health, and who was growing fat, 
accompanied her in her expeditions As the Baroness’s 
name-day drew near her name was Louise the Vicar- 
General came one day to les Rouxey, deputed, no doubt, 
by Madame de Watteville and Monsieur de Soulas, to 
negotiate a peace between the mother and daughter 
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‘Thatbttle Rosabc has a bead on her shoulders, said 
the folk, of Besan^tm- 

After handsomely paying up the ninety thousand 
francs spent on les Rouxey, the Baroness allowed her 
husband a thousand francs a month to live on j she 
would not pul herself m the wrong The father and 
daughter were pcrfecil) willing to return to Besan^on 
for the i5ih of August, and to remain there oU the end 
of the month 

When, after dinner, the Vicar General took Made 
moiscllc dc WattcviUc apart, to open the question of the 
mamage, by estplaining to her that it was vain to think 
iny more Albert, of whom they had had no newt for 
^ear past, he was stopped at once by a cgn from Rosalie. 
The itnn^c girl took Monsieur de Granccy by the arm, 
and led him. to a seat under a clump of rhododendrons, 
whence there was a new of the Ukc. 

‘Listen, dear Abbd, said she. ‘You whom I love as 
much as my father for you had an affection for my Albert, 
1 must at last confee that I committed enmes to become 
his wife, and be must be my husband. — Here } read this. 

She held out to him a number of the Gazfttt which 
she had m her apron pocket, pointing out the following 
par^npb under the date of Florence, 25th — 

‘ The wedding of Monsieur le Due de Khetord, eldest 
son of the Due de Chaulieu, the former Ambassador^ to 
Madame la Duchesse d Argaiolo, nft Princess Sodennr, 
was solemnised with great splendour Nutnerom enter 
tamments given m honour of the mamage are making 
Florence gay The Duchess s fortune is one of the 
finest m Ital), for the late Duke left her everything 

‘The woman he loved is mamed,’ said she, ‘I 
divided them. 

‘kouf How? asked the Abbd. 

Rosahe was about to reply when she was interrupted 
by a loud cry fiom two of the gardeners, following on the 
sound of a body fslUng mto the water she started, and 
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ran off screaming, ‘ Oh I father I ’ The Baron had dis- 
appeared 

In trying to reach a piece of granite on which he 
fancied he saw the impression of a shell, a circumstance 
which would have contradicted some system of geology. 
Monsieur de Watte ville had gone down the slope, lost 
his balance, and slipped into the lake, which, of course, 
was deepest close under the roadway The men had 
the greatest difficulty in enabling the Baron to catch 
hold of a pole pushed down at the place where the water 
was bubbling, but at last they pulled him out, covered 
with mud, in which he had sunk , he was gettirjg deeper 
and deeper in, by dint of struggling Monsieur de 
Watteville had dined heavily, digestion was in progress, 
and was thus checked 

When he had been undressed, washed, and put to bed, 
he was in such evident danger that two servants at once 
set out on horseback one to ride to Besan^on, and the 
other to fetch the nearest doctor and surgeon When 
Madame de Watteville arnved, eight hours later, with 
the first medical aid from Besan^on, they found Monsieur 
de Watteville past all hope, m spite of the intelligent 
treatment of the Rouxey doctor The fright had pro- 
duced serous effusion on the brain, and the shock to the 
digestion was helping to kill the poor man 

This death, which would never have happened, said 
Madame de Watteville, if her husband had stayed at 
Besan^on, was ascribed by her to her daughter’s obstinacy 
She took an aversion for Rosalie, abandoning herself to 
grief and regrets that were evidently exaggerated. She 
spoke of the Baron as ‘ her dear lamb I ’ 

The last of the Wattevilles was buried on an island 
in the lake at les Rouxey, where the Baroness had a 
little Gothic monument erected of white marble, like 
that called the tomb of Heloise at Pere-Lachaise 

A month after this catastrophe the mother and 
daughter had settled in the Hotel de Rupt, where they 
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Iwcd m lavipC tilence. Rosalie was suffenng from real 
sorrow, which had no visible outlet she accuicd hencir 
of her fathers death, and she feared another disaster, 
much greater in her eyes, and very certainly her own 
vrorkv neither Girardet the attorney nor the Abbe de 
Grancey could obtain any infbrmaaon concerning Albert 
This nlcncc was appalling In a paroxysm of rcjicnt- 
ance she felt that she must confess to the Vicar General 
the homble nuchinaaons by which she bad separated 
Francesca and Albert They had been simple, but 
formidable. Mademoiselle dcWaitcville had intercepted 
Albert’s letters to the Duchess as well as that in which 
Francesca announced her husbands illness, warning her 
lo\er that she could wntc to him no more dunng the 
time while she was devoted, as was her duty, to the care 
of the dymg mac Thus, while Albert was wholly 
occupied with election matters, the Duchess had written 
him only two lettea one m which she told him that 
the Due d Argaioio was in danger, and one announcing 
her widowhcK^ — two coble and bauoful letters, which 
Rosalie kept back. 

After several nights labour she succeeded m imitating 
Albert 1 writing very perfectly She had suhstitutca 
three letten of her own wnang for three of Albert’s, 
and the rough copies which she wowed to the old pnest 
made him shudder — the gemus of evil was revealed m 
them to such perfection Rosalie, writing m Alberti 
name, had prepiared the Duchess for a change in the 
Freniiinan s f^ngs, falsely rcpresennnghim as faithless, 
and the had answered the news of the Due d Argaioio t 
death by annoucaag the marriage ere long of Albert 
and Mademoiselle de Wattevnie. The two letters, 
intended to cross on the road, had, ui fact, done so 
The inftrnil cleverness with which the letters were 
written so much astonished the Vicar General that he 
read them a second time. Francesca, stabbed to the 
heart by a girl who wanted to bU love In her nval, had 
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answered the last in these four words ‘You are free. 
Farewell ’ 

‘Purely moral cnmes, which give no hold to human 
justice, are the most atrocious and detestable,’ said the 
Abbe severely ‘ God often punishes them on earth , 
herein lies the reason of the terrible catastrophes which 
to us seem inexplicable Of all secret crimes buried in 
the mystery of private life, the most disgraceful is that 
of breaking the seal of a letter, or of reading it surrepti- 
tiously Every one, whoever it may be, and urged by 
whatever reason, who is guilty of such an act has stained 
his honour beyond retrieving 

‘ Do you not feel all that is touching, that is heavenly 
in the story of the youthful page, falsely accused, and 
carrying the letter containing the order for his execution, 
who sets out without a thought of ill, and whom 
Providence protects and saves miraculously, we say I 
But do you know wherein the miracle lies ? Virtue 
has a glory as potent as that of innocent childhood 

‘I say these things not meaning to admonish you,’ 
said the old priest, with deep grief ‘ I, alas ' am not 
your spiritual director , you are not kneeling at the 
feet of God , I am your friend, appalled by dread of what 
your punishment may be What has become of that 
unhappy Albert? Has he, perhaps, killed himself? 
There was tremendous passion under his assumption of 
calm. I understand now that old Pnnce Sodenni, the 
father of the Duchesse d’Argaiolo, came here to take 
back his daughter’s letters and portraits This was the 
thunderbolt that fell on Albert’s head, and he went off, 
no doubt, to try to justify himself But how is it 
that in fourteen months he has given us no news of 
himself? ’ 

‘ Oh * if I marry him, he will be so happy I * 

‘ Happy ? He does not love you. Besides, you have 
no great fortune to give him Your mother detests you , 
you made her a fierce reply which rankles, and which 
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will be your ruin When ihe fold ^ou yc^terdaj chat 
obedience was the only way to repair )our erron, and 
rcmindc3 you of the neea For marrying* mentioning 
Amcdce — Mf )ou arc »o fot\d of him, marry himself, 
mother I Did you, or did )ou not, fling these words in 
her teeth ? 

‘ Yes. said Rosalie, 

‘Well, I know her. Monsieur dc Gnincey went on 
‘ In a few months she will be Comtessc dc Soulas I She 
will be sure to have children she will give Monsieur de 
Soulas forty thousand francs a year she will benefit him 
in other ways, and reduce your share of her fortune as 
much as possible You will be pewr os lone as the lives, 
and she is but eight and-thirty 1 Your whole estate will 
be the land ofles Rouxey and the small share left to you 
after your father 1 legal debts arc settled, if, indeed, jour 
mother should consent to forgo her claims on Its Rouxey 
From the point of view of matenil advantages, you have 
done badly for yourself i from the point of view of 
feeling I imagine you have wrecked your life. Instead 
of going to your mother Rosalie shook her bead 

fiercely 

‘To) our mother, the pnest went on, ‘and to religion 
where you would, at the first imouUo of your heart, 
have found cnhghicnment, counsel, and guidance, you 
chose to act in your own way, knowing nothing of life, 
and listening only to pxsson I ’ 

These words of wisdom terrified Mademoiselle de 
WattewUe- 

‘And what ought I to do now? she asked after a 
pause 

To repair your wrong-doing, you must ascertain its 
extent said the Abbe. 

WcU I will write to the only man who can know 
anything of Albert 8 late. Monsieur Leopold Hannequin 
a notary in Pans, his fnend from childhood 

‘Write no more, unless to do honour to truth, said 
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the V icar-General ‘ Place the real and the false letters 
in my hands, confess everything in detail as though I 
were the keeper of your conscience, asking me ^ how you 
may expiate your sins, and doing as I bid you I shall 
see for, above all things, restore this unfortunate man 
to his innocence in the eyes of the woman he had made 
his divinity on earth Though he has lost his happiness, 
Albert must still hope for justification ’ 

Rosalie promised to obey the Abbe, hoping that the 
steps he might take would peihaps end in bringing 
Albert back to her 

Not long after Mademoiselle de Watteville’s confession 
a clerk came to Besan^on from Monsieur Leopold 
Hannequin, armed with a power of attorney from 
Albert , he called first on Monsieur Girardet, begging his 
assistance in selling the house belonging to Monsieur 
Savaron The attorney undertook to do this out of 
friendship for Albert The clerk from Pans sold the 
furniture, and with the proceeds could repay some money 
owed by Savaron to Girardet, who on the occasion of 
his inexplicable departure had lent him five thousand 
francs while undertaking to collect his ass'ets. When 
Girardet asked what had become of the handsome and 
noble pleader, to whom he had been much attached, the 
clerk replied that no one knew but his master, and that 
the notary had seemed greatly distressed by the contents 
of the last letter he had received from Monsieur Albert 
de Savarus 

On hearing this, the Vicar-General wrote to Leopold. 
This was the worthy notary’s reply 

‘To Monsieur I’Abbc de Grancey, 

Vicar-General of the Diocese of Besancon. 

‘ Paris 

‘Alas, Monsieur, it is in nobody’s power to restore 
Albert to the life of the world , he has renounced it. He 
IS a novice in the monastery of the Grande Chartreuse near 
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Grcnobli-* 'Vou Icnow^ better than I who ha\c l>ut just 
learned it that on the threshold of that cloister cv crythmff 
dies. Albert, foreseeing that I should go to him, placed 
the General of the Order between mv utmost efforts and 
himself I know hii noble soul well enough to be sure 
that he is the victim of some odious plot unknown to us j 
but everything 1 $ at an end The Uuchesse d Argajolo. 
now Duchessc de Rhetor^, secins to me to have earned 
seventy to an extreme. At Belgiratc, which she had 
left when Albert fiew thither, she had left instructions 
leading him to believe that she was living m London 
From London Alb^ went m search of her to Naples, 
and from Naples to Rome, where she was now engaged 
to the Due de Rhetorc. When Albert succeed^ in 
fleeing Madame (TArgaiolo, at Florence, it was at the 
ceremon) of her marriage, 

'Our poor friend swooned m church, and even when 
he was in danger of death he could never obtain any 
explanation from this woman, who must have had I 
know not what in her heart. For seven months Alben 
had travelled in punuic of a cruel creature who thought 
It sport to escape him t be knew not where or how to 
catch her 

‘ I saw him on hifl way through Pans j and if )ou had 
seen him, as 1 did, you would have felt that not a word 
might be spoken about the Duchess, at the nik of 
bnnging on an attack which might have wrecked hts 
reason If he bad known what bvs enme was, he might 
have found means to justify himself but being GiJtely 
accused of being married I — what could he do f Albert 
IS dead, quite dad to the world He longed for restj 
let us hope that the deep silence and prayer into which 
he his thrown himself may give him happiness In 
another guise. You, Monsieur who have known him, 
must gratly pity him) and pity hii friends also 
Youn, etc. 
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As soon as he received this letter the good Vicar- 
General wrote to the General of the Carthusian order, and 
this was the letter he received from Albert Savirus 

‘Brother Albert to Monsieur TAbbe de Grancey, 

Vicar-General of the Diocese of Besan^on 

‘La Grande Chartreuse 

‘ I recognised your tender soul, dear and well-beloved 
Vicar-General, and your still youthful heart, in all that the 
leverend Father General of our Order has just told me 
You have understood the only wish that lurks in the 
depths of my heart so far as the things of the world 
are concerned to get justice done to my feelings by her 
who has treated me so badly I But before leaving me 
at liberty to avail myself of your offer, the General 
wanted to know that my vocation was sincere, he was 
so kind as to tell me his idea, on finding that I was 
determined to preserve absolute silence on this point If 
I had yielded to the temptation to rehabilitate the man 
of the world, the friar would have been rejected by this 
monastery Grace has certainly done her work , but, 
though short, the struggle was not the less keen or the 
less painful Is not this enough to show you that I 
could never return to the world ? 

‘ Hence my forgiveness, which you ask for the author of 
so much woe, is entire and without a thought of vindic- 
tiveness I will pray to God to forgive that young lady as 
I forgive her, and as I shall beseech him to give Madame 
de Rhetore a life of happiness Ah I whether it be 
death, or the obstinate hand of a young girl madly bent 
on being loved, or one of the blows ascribed to chance, 
must we not all obey God ? Sorrow in some souls 
makes a vast void through which the Divine Voice rings 
I learned too late the bearings of this life on that which 
awaits us , all in me is worn out , I could not serve in 
the ranks of the Church Militant, and I fay>the remains 
of an almost extinct life at the foot of the alt^ 
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‘Thl> ts the hit umc I ihall c\cr wnte ou alone, 
who lovc^ me, and whom I loved to well, could make me 
break the law of obimon I imposed on myself when 
I entered theic beadquarten of Saint Bruno, but you 
ire always cipcaally named in the nraycnof 

‘Brother Aldhrt 

Ju tt3&. 


‘Everything is for the best perhaps,* thought the Abbe 
de Granccy 

When he showed thli letter to Rosalie, who, ivith a 
pious impulse, kitsed the lines which contained her 
forgiveness, he said to her — 

* Well now that he is lost to you, will you not be 
reconaled to your mother and marry the Comte de 
Soulat ? 

‘ Only if Albert should order it, taid she. 

‘But you lec it is impossible to coniuli him The 
General of the Order would not allow jt. 

‘ If I were to go to tee him ? 

‘No Carthusian tcei any viator Besides, no woman 
but the Queen of France may enter a Canhuslan mon 
istcry said the Abbe. ‘So you have no longer any 
excuse for not marrying young Monsieur de Soulas. 

‘ I do not wish to destroy my mother s hippiness 
retorted Rosalie. 

‘ Satan 1 exclaimed the Vicar General. 

Towards the end of that winter the worthy Abbi de 
Granccy died. This good fnend no longer iiood 
between Madame de Wattcnlle and her daughter, to 
soften the impact of those two iron wills. 

The event he had foretold took place. In the month 
of August 18;^ Madame dc Witteville was married to 
Monneur de '^ulis m Pans, whither she went by 
Rosalie 1 adnee, the girl making a show of kindness and 
sweetness to her mother l^damc de Watteville 
believed In this affcctioa on the part of her daughter 
u 
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who simply desired to go to Pans to give herself the 
luxury of a bitter revenge , she thought of nothing but 
avenging Savarus by torturing her rival 

Mademoiselle de Watteville had been declared legally 
of age , she was, in fact, not far from one-and-twenty. 
Her mother, to settle with her finally, had resigned her 
claims on les Rouxey, and the daughter had signed a 
release for all the inhentance of the Baron de Watteville 
Rosalie encouraged her mother to marry the Comte de 
Soulas and settle all her own fortune on him 

‘ Let us each be perfectly free,’ she said. 

Madame de Soulas, who had been uneasy as to her 
daughter’s intentions, was touched by this liberality, and 
made her a present of six thousand francs a year in the 
funds as conscience money As the Comtesse de Soulas 
had an income of forty-eight thousand francs from 
her own lands, and was quite incapable of alienating them 
in order to dimmish Rosalie’s share, Mademoiselle de 
Watteville was still a fortune to marry, of eighteen 
hundred thousand francs , les Rouxey, with the Baron’s 
additions, and certain improvements, might yield twenty 
thousand francs a year, besides the value of the house, 
rents, and preserves So Rosalie and her mother, who 
soon adopted the Pans style and fashions, easily obtained 
introductions to the best society The golden key 
eighteen hundred thousand francs embroidered on 
Mademoiselle de Watteville’s stomacher, did more for 
the Comtesse de Soulas than her pretensions a la de Rupt, 
her inappropriate pride, or even her rather distant great 
connections 

In the month of February 1838 Rosalie, who was 
eagerly courted by many young men, achieved the pur- 
pose which had brought her to Pans This was to meet 
the Duchesse de Rhetore, to see this wonderful woman, 
and to overwhelm her with perennial remorse Rosalie 
gave herself up to the most bewildenng elegance and 
vanities in order to face the Duchess on an equal footing. 
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The) fini met at a ball given annually after 1830 for 
the bcnc^t of the peniionen on the old Q>il Liit A 

S tung man, prompted by Rouhe, poinicd her out to the 
uches^, «aymg — 

‘ There a vtry remarkable young person, a itrong 
minded joung Jj<^ too / She drorc a clercr man into a 
moratier) — the Grande Qurtreu*c — a man of iramcn'c 
capabilitica, Albert dc Savani*, whose career she wrecked. 
She IS Madcmcnselle dc Waticville the famous Uesan^on 
harciS 

The Duchess tamed pale Roulics eyes mci hers 
with one of those flashes which, between woman and 
woman, are more fata) than the pistol shots of a duel 
Francesca Soderini. who had suspected that Albert might 
be innocent hastily Quitted the hall room, leaving the 
fpcakcT at his wnu end tocmesswhat ternbJe blow he had 
inflicted on the beauaful Duchessede Rhetore. 

* If you wane to hear more about Albert, come to the 
Open ball on Tuesday with a mangold m your hand 
This anonymous note, sent bj Rosalie to the Dvchcsi 
brought the unhappi Italian to the ball where Made 
moiselle dc VVatcei'ilIc placed in her hand all Albcn 1 
leners, with that wntten to Leopold Hanneqmn by the 
Vicar General and the notarya reply, and even that in 
which she bad wntten her owm conf^on to the Abbe 
de Granccy 

‘ I do not choose to be the only sufiercr, she said to 
her nval, * for one has been as rutbiess as the other 
After enjoying the dismay stamped on the Ducheus 
beautiful face, Rosalie went away 1 she went out no 
more, and returned to Besan^n with her mother 

Mademoiselle dc WattcviUc. who bved alone on her 
estate of les Rouxey, riding, Kunting, rcfusine two or 
three offers a year, Mng to Besan^ four or five times 
in the course of the wnntcr, and busying herself with 
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improving her land, was regarded as a very eccentric 
personage She was one of the celebntie^ of the 
Eastern provinces. 

Madame de Soulas has two children, a boy and a girl 
and she has grown younger , but young Monsieur de 
Soulas has aged a good deal 

‘My fortune has cost me dear,’ said he to young 
Chavoncourt ‘ Really to know a bigot it is unfortun- 
ately necessary to marry her I ’ 

Mademoiselle de Watteville behaves m the most 
extraordinary manner. ‘She has vagaries,’ people say. 
Every year she goes to gaze at the walls of the Grande 
Chartreuse. Perhaps she dreams of imitating her 
grand-uncle by forcing the walls of the monastery to 
find a husband, as Watteville broke through those of his 
monastery to recover his liberty 

She left Eesan^on in 1841, intending, it was said, to 
get married , but the real reason of this expedition^ is 
still unknown, for she returned home in a state which 
forbids her ever appearing in society again By one of 
those chances of which the Abbe de Grancey had spoken, 
she happened to be on the Loire in a steamboat of which 
the boiler burst. Mademoiselle de Watteville was so 
severely injured that she lost her nght arm and her left 
leg , her face is marked with fearful scars, which have 
bereft her of her beauty, her health, cruelly upset, 
leaves her few days free from suffering In short, she 
now never leaves the Chartreuse of les Rouxey, where 
she leads a life wholly devoted to religious practices 

Paris, May 1842 



